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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, TRAFALGAR- 
Squvare.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
‘k: ¢ Paine Sculpture, or Architecture intended for 
All works of HIBITION at the ROYAL, ACADEMY must be 
asuing BX DAY the sth, or by Six o’clock in the Evening of 
y 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
eived ; nor can any works be received which have 
ly exhibited. 
Sra te publicly ex necessary to be observed may be obtained 


ae Hera Academy: iN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 
ible care will be taken of works sent for Exhibition ; 
Brery yal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
y or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
which may be forwarded by carriers. 
of works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


exe of injury 
apy package 
The prices 

the Secretary. 


Ts 





NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 


HE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the 
EXHIBITION of MODERN ART.—The Members of | ee 
bere Association are informed that, in consequence of the 
iden not being quite complete, the time for RECELV ING ‘<< 
ORKS B has been POSTPONED “until MONDAY, the 25th, and 
WOESDAY. the 26th inst., on which days — must positively be 


. 316, Ri en —- 
daivered at the Galleries oP RELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


& Perey-street, F Bedford-square, Merch 1, 1850, 


AKLU TJAKLUYT SOCIETY.— The ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING of this Society WILL be HELD 

No. 100, St. Martin’s-lane, on THURSDAY, the 7th of March, 
st 3 clock. 


188 WwW 
t, begs to announce that she gives LESSONS on the 
SANOPORTE. and in BALLAD-SINGING, 

Wilson visits Bricuton professionally every week. 

4, Gower-street, March, 1850. 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTION for YOUNG 











LADIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, conducted by MRS. and | 


Mi88 HUTCHINS, on the principles ‘of Queen’s C ‘ollege. —The 
qwurse of instruction so sens pursued in this Establishment 
iscarried on by eminent and Foreign Professors, whose 
lectures and Lessons are Sagentis studied by the Pupils, under 
jeompetent Governesses. 

This system, by facilitating the acquisition of knowledge, 
noders it pleasing to the mind, excites a love for study, an 
produces general improvement. 

The greatest attention is paid to the health, morals, and reli- 
gious culture of the Pupils. 

For Prospectuses, a pply a t the Institution, or to Trevethan 

cer, M.A., $3, Charlotte- -street, , Portland- -place. 


IFTY GUINEAS PER ANN UM. — At 
Guilsborough, in the beautiful county of Northampton, a 
LaDY and her DAUGHTERS RECEIVE a LIMITED NUM- 
BER of YOUNG LADIES. — Inclusive terms: BOARD, and 
INSTRUCTION in the usual branch sofa solid oe Educa- 
tm, Music, Singing, Drawing, and Dancing, ws neas per 
Reference to the Vicar of Guilsborough. or further 

i ion apply to the Principals, Ivy Cottage, “Guilsborough, 
izer Northampton. ¢ 


QUPERIOR EDUCATION.—Two LADIES, 

whose plan of education a been very successful, will have 

CIES at Easter FOR THREE PUPILS. It is presumed 

ticir views would suit those parents who consider mental culture 

aud the formation of character or religious principles of primary 

portance, and who are anxious to secure for their daughters a 
yerior education combined with affectionate care and the 
ns of home. ¢ best Masters attend for accomplishment. 

are given on the higher branches of Science. ei 

wils have the advantage of being under the pastoral care of an 

eellent Evangelical Clergyman. The terms keep the establish- 

t select. The higt can be given.—Address to 

at C).6.,at Hatchards’, lt 








referer 
, Piccadilly. 


purNes Y COLLEG KE, near London. 
President. 
a oy rs the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S. &e. 
, ¢ Lent Term commenced on the 15th of January. 
orGeneral Education, ey cluding Religious Instruction, Classics, 
ics, the En, ), French, and German Languages, His- 
Geography, &c., Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
aeas per Annum. 
lnaddition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
f Chemistry and Physics.. Delgon Playfair, F.G.S. 
4 rofe or Ansted, F.R.S, 
ni 


. A. Phillips, Esq. 
e Hodgkinson, Esq. 





Inthe Mineralogy and wanna 
Civil ~~ urgy .. 

t Civil Enginecring ae 
Architectur 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 

y W. Binns, Es 

. Captain Griffit 
Royal renee 
. H. Pradelle, Esq. 
F. Falconer, “ 


8s, R.F.P. 


Messrs. Ang 
The Rev. M. _ M.A. 
Principal 
. The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H.M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 
The fees Assistant Tutor. 
+4. for the additional courses in these three departments 
Genta ranged that in no case can the cost of educatic on, board, 
oa Guineas per annum. 
information apply (personally or by letter) to the 
Bete Principal, College apply (p y or by t 


N MEDALS._TO BE SOLD, 


* Classics, 
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te fest 

Weng ( 

‘ses, and musabe ered from one to 1 7 d fort 

netether with the Description of e ach M hundred an rty- 
ning * Volume by Cap Soles J.C. La 

“and any person wishing 

in ap 
Reet, London, 


ey. The price is only forty 
to inspect them is requested t 
ointment with Mr. Epwin N AsH, at 53, Moorg 


ILSON, daughter er of the “Scottish | 


| 
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JTOTICE.—A PRIZE of COMPANY s 
L RUPEES 5,000, having been offered by the Government of 
India, through the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
{atie, for the best MACHINE for SEPARATING COTTON 
OOL from the SEE ), Notice is hereby given, that the Con- 
Mittens of the Award and other Particulars may be learnt by 
applying (post-paid) to Dr. Royle, F.K.S., East India House, or to 
essrs. Grindlay & Co., 124, Bishopsgate- street, London. e 
Machines to be delivered in Calcutta on or before the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1852. JAMES HUME, Hon. Sec. A.and H. Soc. of India, 
_ Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, Jan. 1850. 
TO BE SOLD.—A very excellent “AZIMUTH 
and ALTITUDE INSTRU MENT, the Circles 18 inches dia- 
meter, divided on silver to 5 minutes, and read off by micrometer 
microscopes to 5 seconds , the Ubject-Glass, by the ‘elder Tulley, 
2 inches and one-fifth clear aperture and 30 inches focus, with 
Ether Level, in every way complete. Also, a fine CHRONO- 
METER WATCH, by Arnold. 
Address, E. Z., Simmon’s Library, 64, Edgeware-road. 


ICHARD WILSON.—FOR SALE, a Grand 

ITALIAN LANDSCAPE, with FIGURES. Price 2,000 
Guineas.—The admirers of this great Landscape Painter are re- 
spectfully invited to view this Picture, which is of the very highest 
quality. The composition is truly elegant, and the Painting in a 
pure state.—To be viewed at the Picture Gallery, 77, Regent's 
Quadrant. 








REY. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 
JUBLIC PORTRAIT.—The Friends and 


Admirers of the learned and respected Historian of * Hal- 
lamshire’ and the * Deanery of Doncaster’ having rensived to place 
a FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of him in the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Shetlield, his native town, beg respectfully to announce that Sub- 
es of One Guinea, in furtherance of this object, will be 

ved by Tuomas Birks, Esq., yor, Treasurer, and Mr, 
Hie nay Jackson, Secretary to the Committee, Sheffield. 


LD FOLK’S T ALES —The Country CLERGY 
; d 


ditions, Legendary 





ales, or Stories for Children popular in their 
neighbourhood. It is proposed to make a collection of the best 
and print them. Those Stories that are published will be paid for 
on a moderate scale; the others will be meena, —Address, post 
paid, to the Rev. A. B., care of Mr. CunDALL, 21, Old _Bond-street. 


I LLU STRATED WORKS. 


LLUMINATIONS, TITLE-PAGES, FAC- 
, SIMILES, VIEWS, PORTRAITS, and every other descrip- 
tion of L ITHOGRAPHY requisite’ for Illustrations, executed in 
the first style of art with punctuality and on moderate terms. 
Desigus furnished. ecimens and Estimates forwarded on appli- 
cation to any part of eke kingdom. All orders, whether in town or 
country, will meet with promptattention, by addressing to AsuBEE 
& Tuckerr, 18, Broad- court, Long: acre, 














Bronze, of these celebrated Meds als. in | 
condition, fitted into Velvet Trays, inclosed in fo ur | 


Medal, published in a | 


‘ | Address T, Anruva, 4 


] OOKBINDING.— GeorcE Bowron, of 213, 

Oxford-street. near Portman-street, re: spectfully 8 solicits 
orders for BOOK BINDING, The strictes to the 
sewing and forwarding, in order to insure the freest p ble open- 
ing, for which his binding has long been distinguishe The best 
workmanship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. 
G, Bowron has been established as a Practical Binder for many 


years. 
BAT TEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
CLEMENT'S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 
fully Bi Beno to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub- 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of Type, 
calculated for idsomely and expeditic y PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLET B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the advantage of being published by the = A ya Houses.— 
Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had g 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Bentley's Miscella ny, 
Quarterly Review, Kdinburs gh sevsietche — , on good 
paper, veil ees» ee eeee 
1,000 Ditto ee ccevecs 
Forw bear (ca i to any part ‘of the Kingdom ; and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 
panied by Post-office Order, or respects ible reference in London. 


), Holles- street, Cav endish- square. 

VOR SIX GU INE “AS A YEAR, Subscribers 

to BULI’S LIBRARY are supplied with all’ the New Works 

for perusal in every part of the Kingdom, and Two Guineas’ worth 
to keep at the end of each year; the surplus copies being then dis- 
tributed, subscriptions are received of a less amount according to 
the number of volumes required. The Catalogue of New and 
Popular Works, now in course of gratuitous delivery, may be had 
x 4 ye Al -ost-oftice order for the sub scription, ad lressed 

To! 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


, a ‘ 
£317 6 
f 

0 


5 10 





BULL, 19, s-street, will insure an immediate supply in 
any nel of the Kine cdom, without the delay of a previous corre- 
spondence. 


‘ERMAN 
FRANZ 


street. 
Terms :—Per Annum, 21 i 





LIBRARY of 
New Bond- 


; Six Month s. 128, 3 ; Three Months, 7s. 6d.; 
me Month, 
Foreign Books in all ¢. anguages res’ at the lowest prices. 


TO READING SOCIETIES, BOOK CLUBS, ETC. 
(THREE. THOUSAND CHEAP, NEW, and 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including the most recent and 
| peotion Vegages, Travels, Liistories, Biographies, Works of Fic- 


tion, 

A ALOGUE OF THE ai y PUBLISHED THIS 
DAY “a. ATIS AND POST FR 1 the Books are warranted 
clean and perfect, and price a extre me i ZL for ready money. 

G. Wiis, Great Piazza, Covent- — 


YHEAP ‘BOOKS in MISCELLANEOU S 
/ LITERATURE.—T. ARTHUR, many years with Mr. John 
Miller, of Oxford-street, has just published } Il. of his CATA 
| LOGUE of BOOKS in the above department. Gentlemen favour- 
ing him with their address can receive it Gratis and Postage Free. 
26, New Oxford-street, 


CIRCULATING 


THIMM, German Bookseller, 83, 























Bs OOKS of the RAREST and MOST INTER- 
ESTING CLASSES of LITERATURE, ON SALE—SEE 
LAST PAGE OF THIS JOURNAL. 
NTIENT MANUSCRIPTS, upon Vellum 
and y oe including Original Cartularies— Chronicles of 
England, &c. .—Visitations of Dorsetshire, Essex, Somerset- 
shire, and W ‘ltehire— Splendid Volumes of Pedigrees, Heraldry, 
Drawings, and Monastic Seals—A nglo-Norman C harters from a 
very early period—and various other interesting subjects.—Ca‘ 
logues are now ready, and may be had upon application to 
THOMAS THORPE, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, or per 
post, upon receiving six postage stamps to prepay the same. 
\ JILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW 
. CATALOGUES. 
1. Theological Catalogue. 
2. German Book- -Circular— Quarterly List of 
NEW BOOKS. 
3. A List of Cheap Second-hand Books, and 
Books at reduced prices. : 

4. Catalogue of General Literature. (4 stamps.) 
W iLLiaMs & Noro ATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, 
M ILLINERY “and DRESS-MAKI NG.— —_ 

WANTED, in a house of respectability, at the West-End of 
the town, where every attention is paid to the domestic comfort of 
the young nae Ce late hours are avoided, an IMPROVER and 
an APPRE CE.—Address E. E., Post-oftice, 61, Lower Brook- 
street, Senay “square. . 

TOUR CREST ENGRAVED WITHOUT 

CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING by taking 2is. worth of 
Note Paper and Envelopes!—H. DOLBY engraves any Crest ex- 

pressly to order, and supplies one Ream of the best cream-laid 
Vote Paper, and 500 superb Adhesive Envelopes, all stamped to 
match, for 21s. Orders accompanied with a wax impression or 
verbal “description, and a Post-office order for 21s., are supplied - 
any part of the kingdom, within two or three days —H. Dots 
Heraldic Die Engraver and Stationer, 56, Regent’s Quadrant where 
may be seen the richest and most extensive collection in Europe 
of Arms and Crests, stamped on Note Paper, in Gold, Silver, and 
Colour r relief, 
EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTionEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
yk Consignments o ooks, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goode, one other articles, seapectuily octiested forSalesat Auction, 
NOT —The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the. frst week in June and December of each year. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 

Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the N obility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of theContinent, forclearingthrough the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their C orrespondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be oes on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits C hamps (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the F rench Court and to the Musée Royal. 

THE EDU CATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
On Friday next will be published, i in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE SOCIAL CONDITION and EDUCA- 
TION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUROP ms 
showing the Results of the Primary Schools, and of the Divisio 
of Lande: 1 Property in Foreign Countries. By JOSEPH K AY, 
Esq., . of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; and 
late ‘ Travelling Bachelor of the U niversity of Cambrids 


g 
_ London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longm: Ans. 


; is day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
THE HU NTE RIAN ORATION 
By FREDERIC C. SKEY, F.R.S., &c. 

John Churebill, 46, Pri treet, Soho, 


for 1850. 





Just published, price 6d. 
LETTER to the Rieut Hon. Lorp Joun 
RUSSELL, First Lord of the Treasury, explanatory of a 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM for extending RAILWAYS in IRE- 
sAND, and for RESTORING CONFIDENCE in RAILWAY 
PROPERTY GENERALLY. By WILLIAM LOW, Civil 


Engineer. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; and John Weale. Ducker & 
_And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Co, Chester. 
N of the GULF of GUINE 
By W.F. DANIELL, M.D., Assistant- _ ge 
“ Full of interest and even of amusement. 
which add fresh testimony to the great — 
science by medical men.”—Lancet, Jan. 
London : Samuel Highley, 5, "Fleet: street. 


NIBELUNGENLIED TRANSLATED, 


THE FALL of the NIBELUNGERS;; other- 
wise, THE BOOKS of K RIEMHILD. An _Fnglish trans- 
lation of the ‘Nibelungen Not,’ or a eanee n Lied’; with an 
Introductory Preface and copious Not 
By WILLIAM N ANSOM < ETTSOM, Esq. 
Peap. 8vo. (Just ready.) 
_Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
SKETCHES OF THE 
EDICAL TOPOGRAPHY and DISEASES 


-on to the Forces. 
ne of those books 
rendered to general 


n 1 vol, 8vo. price 
THE HISTORY of CE Y L ON, from 
ARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME : 
APPENDIX containing an Account of its Present C ondition. By 
WILLIAM KNIG HTON, 1. 
s book is a wele yme because it is a useful one. It presents 
nvenient compass most of the leading facts of Ceylonese 
—Athenceum. 
London: Longman & Co.; and Smith, Elder & Co. Edinburgh: 
Bell & Bradfute. 


the 


; with an 
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Sales by Auction. 
Mr. Carpenter’s Splendid Stock of Books.—Eight Days’ Sale. 
y roo : . 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
91, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, March 8, and following days, the 
extensive and very important STOCK of BOOKS of Mr. JAMES 
CARPENTER, kseller, of Old Bond-street, retiring from 
business. The Books of Prints, which form a large portion of the 
Stock, consist of carefully-selected Copies mostly in the proof state, 
and the bindings are of the most tasteful and elegavt character. In 
this collection will be found a matchless set of Piranesi’s Works. 
being the Dedication Copy to Gustavus III.; Musée Frangais, an 
Musée Royal, brilliant proofs before the letters; remarkably 
choice Copies of nearly all the celebrated Galleries, Voyages 
Pittoresques, Works on the Arts, &c.; splendidly illustrated 
Copies of Boswell’s Johnson, and Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters; 
and valuable Books in every department of literature, in fine 
condition —Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on appli- 





Pall Mali.—A Collection of Pictures, highly-finished Minia- 
tures, Two Lay Figures, Books on Art, Prints, §c. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 6, at 1 precisely,a COLLECTION of PICTU KES, of 
the Dutch, Flemish Ttalian. and English Schools; also, the pro- 
porty of an Artist, Two Lay Figures, a Throne, about 40 beauti- 
ully-finished Miniatures, and various items relating to Art.— 
May be viewed Monday and Tuesday prior, and Catalogues had of 
Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 





Mecklenburg House.—Library of Books, Collection of Pictures, 
Water-Colour Drawings and Engravings, Household Fur- 
niture, Plate, China, Glass, §c. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executors of the late MORRIS LIEVESLEY, Esq., 
to SELL by AUCTION, onthe Premises, Mecklenburg House, in 
Gray's Inn-road, near Mecklenburg-square, on THURSDAY, 
March 7, and two following days, at 1 precisely each day, a COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES, Water-colour Drawings and Prints in 
the portfolio, among which are many examples of great merit and 
rarity, particularly a drawing of the Judgment of the Beasts, b 
Paul Potter, an original Portrait of George Morland at his Easel, 
by himself. The Books are mostly in good bindings, and include 
many of the Standard Works, a variety of Black-letter Books and 
Scarce Authors. The Furniture comprises a Winged Librar 
Book-case—large Chimney Glasses—capital Pedestal Sideboard, 
and Sliding Dining Tables—good Beds and Bedding—Ornaments— 
Cheffoniers—Secretaire—300 ounces of Table Plate—domesticChina 
and Glass, and articles of general family use.—May be viewed 
Monday and-Tuesday prior, and Catalogues had on the premises ; 
and of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 





Pall Mall.— Fashionable and nearly new Service of Plate and 
Plated Ware, the Property of a Gentleman. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, March 13, at 1 precisely, a ERVICE of fashion- 
able PLATE of several thousand ounces, including an Eight-light 
Centre Ornament—a Soup Tureen—four Entrée Dishes—superb 
Set of Liqueur and Cruet Frames, with engraved glasses—Claret 
Ewer—dead Silver Dessert Leaves—Waiters—Cake Baskets—Tea 
and Coffee Service—Table and Chamber Candlesticks—Inkstands— 
Dressing Case—eight Saltcellars—Sauceboats—Dessert-table, Fish 
and Vegetable Knives—a Service of Victoria Pattern Spoons and 
Forks, of twodozen each, and the very elegant Sheffield Plated Veni- 
son Dish and Cover,and six Dish Covers with massive silyer handles 
—Tea-Urn—two Ice Pails—Candelabra—two Vegetable Dishes, and 
three dozen of each kind of Ivory-handled Table Knives, the whole 
nearly new, and fitted in oak chests, with Chubb’s 1 ¥ i 
three days prior, and Catalogues had at the Offices, 54, Pall Mall.— 
N.B. The costly and elegant Furniture will be sold on Thursday. 





Friars-place, Acton, 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executors and pursuant to the Will of the late MORRIS 
EMANUEL, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Friars-place, Acton, half an hour’s ride from Hyde-park, on 
MONDAY, April 22,and many subsequent days (Saturday and Sun- 
day excepted), all the very capital FU RNITU RE, Horses,Carriages, 
farness, Out-door Articles, Plate, Wines, Books, domestic Glass 
and China, and the magnificent mélange of Objects of Art and 
Virta collected in France, Germany, Italy, and England, with 
= judgment and liberality, by the late Proprietor. The Gal- 
ery of Sculpture and Bronzes includes Ancient and Modern, 
noble life size, and smallergroups, Busts, single Figures and Vases ; 
a Collection of Pictures of the various Schools, of which a Virgin 
and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci, and a fine example of Greuze, 
may be mentioned in this early notice, The Decorative China 
forms a prominent feature, and connoisseurs will find some 
charming specimens of the royal old (pAté tendre) bleu du roi 
and turquoise Sévres, also of old Dresden, Vienna, and Chelsea ; 
Chasings in Silver, Carved Ivory Tankards and Figures, rare and 
costly Tables of Pietro Commesse, and a Malachite Table of cir- 
cular form, four feet diameter ; Buhl, Marqueterie, and Reisner 
Cabinets ; Commodes and Fcritoires ; Beauvais Tapestry ; large 
Plate Glasses in beautiful old carved frames of Venetian work- 
manship ; some pieces of Furniture carved in oak, of grand de- 
sign; a Pendule a Gaine, with an elaborately finished astronomical 
movement; Miniatures; and an assemblage of items of taste and 
curiosity. The Furniture includes all requisites of the best kind 
fora country mansion. This advertisement is but a slight sketch 
of the contents of Friars-place.—Further notices will shortly ap- 
pear in this and other papers. 
54, Pall Mall. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, March 8, SOME BOOKS, 
from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including Encyclo- 
pecs Britannica and Supplement, 26 vols.—Lavater’s L’Art de 
*hysiognomie, 10 vols.— Don Quixote, translated by Jarvis, 2 vols. 
—Walpole’s Works and Letters, 9 vols. calf extra—Walton and 
Cotton's Complete Angler, by Nicolas, 2 vols. India proof plates— 
English Poets, edited by Chalmers, 21 vols. calf—Richardson’s 
Works, 19 vols.—Shakespeare Society Publications, 26 vols.—Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales, 5 vols. moroceo—Sir William J ones’s Works, 
13 vols.—Gilpin’s Spe a, 2 Works, 10 vols. calf—Inchbald’s 
British Theatre, 25 vols — Maxwell's Life of Wellington, 3 vols, 
calf—Irish Tales, 16 vols. green morocco—Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, 10 vols. green morocco—Shakspeare’s Plays, 10 vols. red 
morocco, Princess Sophia's copy—Irving’s Columbus, 4 vols.— 
Gorton’s Sepeeans Dictionary, 3 vols.—Manuscript Letters 
and Papers relating to the Archer and Newton Family, &e. 








\N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street,on FRIDAY, March 8,a few PICTU RES, 
including a beautiful Specimen of John Constable, R.A., * Salis- 
bury Cathedral’—Presentation of the Flag of the Genoese to the 
Duke of Tuscany—and the Chariot Races at Florence, in honour 
of the Victory, painted by Tiepolo—Landscape, Evening, with 
Horses, Cattle, and Figures, copy from Cuyp, & 





BARON VON REICHENBACH’S NEW WORK ON MAGNETISM 


Shortly will be published, 


RESEARCHES ON MAGNETISM 


AND THE OTHER IMPONDERABLES IN THEIR EFFECTS oN THE 
LIVING FRAME. 


By BARON VON REICHENBACH, Ph.Dr. 
Translated and Edited at the express desire of the Author, and with a Preface and Notes, 
By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Extract of a Letter from Baron Reichenbach, dated 7th of February, 1850 :— 


‘I wish with my whole heart that he (Dr. Gregory) should be the Translator of my work. H 
with the subject and his distinguished knowledge of our language, render him quite reunite the 
it will not be easy to find in Britain any one who p the 'Y qualifications in such full measure as Dr. on 


London: TayLor, WALTON & MaBERLy, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-roy, 








\VESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF WORKS for the Up 

| of Schools and Colleges, and of Chemical, Literary, and Scien. 

tific Works, publifhed by Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, may be 

had on application to the Publifhers, or will be fent poft free 
to any one writing for them. The object of thefe two Catalogues js 
to convey a more fatisfactory notion of the contents of the Books jn 
them than can be drawn from reading the titles. Inftead of laudatory 
extracts from Reviews, general notices are given of the Chief Subjeds 
and moft Prominent Peculiarities of the Books. The publications are 
defigned to put the Reader, as far as poffible, in the fame pofition 
as if he had infpected for himfelf, at leaft curforily, the works defcribed; 
and with this view, care has been taken, in drawing up the notices, merely 
to ftate facts, with but little comment, and no exaggeration whatever. 


London: Upper Gower Street, & Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth, 





Now ready, 


CRICHTON, | 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Complete, price 1s. each bds.; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROOKWOOD, 





On the 9th of Marcu will be published, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Vot. I. price 1s. boards ; or Is. 6d. cloth. 
The SECOND VOLUME, completing the Work, will be published on the 20th of Manca. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now Reprinting, with Additions, and will be ready on the 2lst, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 


Domestic Fow] in general, 
The Guinea Fowl, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 


Published at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hambay® 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The ory ne Fouts 

The Silky and Negro 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls 





GEOR! 


Each 
Deserip' 
Articles 
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; a 


NEW TALE by the AUTHORESS of ‘TWO OLD MEN’S 


TALES,’ ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &e. &c. THE LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Loupon, for Saturday, 
h 9. will contain the commencement of ‘ LETTICE ARNOLD,’ a story written expressly for this work by the above 


popular ‘authoress. Published Weekly, price 3d., Stamped 4d., or in Parts, price Fourteen Pence. Parts I. and Il. are 


ow ready. : 
: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


PEACE AND WAR—THE PRIZE TALE. 


This day is published, price 3s. Gd., the Tale which obtained 


THE PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS giver by the Proprie- 


tors of the Pgorig’s AND Howirr's JounNnaL; entitled the SOLDIER’S PROGRESS: pourtraying, in the LIFE OF 
GEORGE POWELL, the Horrors or War. By Saran Symonps, 


“There is nothing so terrible as a victory except a defeat.”—Duke of Wellington. 


THE 





Handsomely bound, gilt edges, illustrated by Srx CoLounED ENGRAVINGS, after Original Drawings, by Jony G1LBeErr. 


~ The March Part of THE PEOPLE’S AND HOWITT'S JOURNAL, price 7d., is now ready for delivery. 


eT-Tow, 

the Ue 
! Scien. 
may be 
oft free 


London: WiLLovensy & Co. 22, Warwick-lane, and 26, Smithfield. 








On Wednesday 6th, for Saturday 9th March, 1850, will be published, 


THE JOURNAL FOR LAUGHTER, 
No. I, PRICE THREEPENCE; 
AND WILL CONTAIN 
FOUR PAGES, LARGE FOLIO, SIZE OF ‘THE TIMES’ 


° TWO LARGE CUTS, 14 INCHES BY 10 INCHES 
Sues is TWO DITTO, 8, INCHES BY 7 INCHES 
y0ks in EIGHT SMALL DITTO, 4} INCHES BY 3) INCHES. 


udatory 
ubjetts 
ons are 
Dofition 
cribed; 
, merely 
ever. 


JosePH CLAYTON, Jun., Publisher, 265, Strand, London. 





NEW FLORICULTURAL PERIODICAL. 
Now ready, Part II., price 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


CONDUCTED BY 





Ww. THOMAS MOORE, F.BS., 
Curator of the Botanic Garden of the Society of Apothecaries, Chelsea. 
5 WILLIAM P. AYRES, C.M.H.S., Brooklands, Blackheath, Kent. 
F ASSISTED 
In BOTANY, by ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq. F.LS., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. 
In ENTOMOLOGY, by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. 
&c. &e. 
A, 


Each Number contains five beautifully Coloured Plates of Choice and Rare Varieties of Plants; with Letter-press 
Descriptions of their Natural History, and instructions for growing them to the greatest perfection; also numerous 
Articles interesting to the Florist and Botanist. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ON GOUT: 
ITS HISTORY, ITS CAUSES, AND ITS CURE. 


By WILLIAM GAIRDNER, M.D. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
“The treatise of Dr. Gairdner, though brief, and on a subject which has occupied the pens of some of the most dis- 


cH tinguished medical writers of the present, as well as of the past century, will be read with interest and not a little profit 
: by every physician whose circle of practice obliges him to prescribe for a malady the pathology and treatment of which 
are still but imperfectly understood.” 
Mepico-CHirgURGICcAL REVIEW. 
—_———<——— 


“The many extracts we have made from Dr. Gairdner’s volume will probably be deemed a strong evidence of the 
Value we attach to its contents. It is essentially a practical work, and may be consulted with equal service by the student 
and the old practitioner. We are much mistaken if this unassuming little volume does not assume a permanent and 
honourable position in British medical literature.” 

Tue Lancet, 

“This book is the work of a man, mature in years, and who has spent his life in studying the phenomena of which 
henow renders an account. The careful observer and independent thinker appear in every page. It is indeed a most 
Pleasant and readable book. Our readers will find an ample storehouse of interesting and important matter.” 

DvuBLin QUARTERLY MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
“Dr. Gairdner has evidently devoted considerable attention to the subject of Gout, and has taken advantage of an 


etensive opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the disease. It is on this account that we have quoted 
bim at such length; and we cordially recommend a perusal of the book itself.” 


MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


‘iver Hamburg 


¥ “The book before us contains the matured opinion of a physician who has long and successfully practised among us. 
1, @ thank the author for having condensed so much valuable matter into so small a compass. His style is clear and terse, 
Fowl, aud We may congratulate him on having produced the best treatise that has lately appeared on the subject of Gout.” 

a PROVINCIAL MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
vl, a ‘Few men have the opportunities which high practice affords of studying Gout, and fewer the abilities to subject its 
sro Fowls, emical products to a series of well-conceived experiments. In the chemical chapter of his work, Dr. Gairdner has proved 
riesland Fowls self to be as good a chemical philosopher as he is a physician. Those who desire pleasure from the conviction that 


thank Dy is every day assuming more and more the form of a science, and the position of a great and useful art, will 


which Gairdner for having shared with them the stores of his experience and knowledge on the important disease of 
the work treats,” 


London: JoHN CuuRcHILL, Princes-street, Soho, 





























;(CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY: 
£4 Established A.D. 1847, for the Re-publication and Publica- 
tion of Church Histories, &¢ —Under the Patronage of His Royal 
an opp ee yy Y- Jb0.4... ORanesilos of the 
niversity of Cambridge, &c.; the Archbi f © erbi 
York, and Dublin ; the Bishops, and ahers. eaten 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. 
1847. 

STRY PES ‘MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER,.’ First Volume. 

FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ First Volume. 


STRYPE’S ‘MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.’ Second Volume. 

WOOD’S ‘ATHENZ OXONIENSES? 
Edited by the Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. First Volume. 


1848. 
FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ Second Volume. 
HEYLYN’S ‘HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION.’ Edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson, M.A. First Volume. 
‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER,’ ac- 
cording to the Text of the Sealed Books, with Notes Legal and 
ee ed Archibald John Stephens, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, ac- 


cording to the MS. preserved in the Rolls’ Record Office, Dublin. 
Edited by A. J. Stephens, Esq. First Volume. 


(These eight Volumes may be procured upon the payment of 
two guineas.) 


1849, 

HEYLYN’S ‘ HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION.’ Second and Concluding Volume. 

IRISH MS. ‘ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Second Volume. 

The eee] Volumes for the year 1849, the Volumes for 1850, as 
well as other Works of the Society in progress, include :— 

STRY PE’S ‘MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.’ Edited by the Rev. John Jebb, M.A., Rector of 
Peterstow, Herefordshire. Third and Concluding Volume, in the 
press. 

WOOD’S ‘ATHEN Z OXONIENSES’’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

IRISH MS. ‘ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Third and Concluding Volume, in the press. 

FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ Third Volume, 
in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ Third 
and Concluding Volume, 

FIELD, ‘ Of the CHURCH.’ Fourth and Con- 
cluding Volume. 

WHARTON’S ‘ANGLIA SACRA.’ Edited 
by the Rev. John Jebb, M.A. 

WOOD'S ‘ATHENZ OXONIENSES. 
Third Volume. 

WARE’S ‘COMMENTARY ofthe PRELATES 
of IRELAND.’ With the Additions of Walter Harris, &. 
" ; ATHEN/E CANTABRIGIENSES.,’ First 

olume. 

STRYPE'S ‘LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS 
PARKER, GRINDAL, and WHITGIFT.’ 

STRYPE’S ‘ECCLESIASTICAL MEMO- 
RIALS,’ &e. 

Subscriptions (12. 1s.) become due on the Ist of January in each 
year, and are received by the Clerk, Mr. Grorce WiLiiam Tree, 
at the Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket. to whom it is 


requested that Post-oftice Orders be made payable through the 
Branch Office, Charing-cross. 


Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand, London. 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


(THE JUVENILE CALENDAR and ZODIAC 

of FLOWERS. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. With Em- 
blematic Illustrations hy Richard Doyle. In super-royal 16mo. 
price 58. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of 
WONDERS, EVENTS, and DISCOVERIES. Edited by a Popu- 
lar Writer. In foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s., with numerous 
Engravings. 

London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 








_Just published, price 2s. 6d. " 
TEW SONG.—CoME 0’ER THE WAVES. 
By REGINALD HADDON, Author of ‘Sweet Stream, 

28 JEFFERYS. 





c. &c. The words by CHARLES JE 
ondon : C. Jefferys, 21, Soho-square, 

NEW EDITIONS OF 
GcorTrTtis kk zw 6. G 
WOOD'S EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by GEO. FARQUHAK GRAHAM, Author of the 
Article * Music’ in the Seventh Edition of the EncycLorzpia 
Britannica. 

In 3 vols. large 8vo., elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. ; moroeco, gilt 
edges, 258. ; or separately,7s. Each volume contains 94 Songs, with 
separate Pianoforte Accompaniments ; the whole illustrated with 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices, 

THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 

Arranged for the Pianoforte by J.T. SURENNE. Being a com- 

lete Collection of all the best Keels and Strathspey s. In cloth, 158, 
itto, as Pianoforte Duetts, Three Books, 5s. each. 
SLOW SCOTTISH AIRS; 

Containing the whole of the most admired Airs, arranged by 
F. BEAUMONT. In cloth, price 15a. 

Wood & Co. 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 42, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow. London: J. A. Novello, Dean-street; and Bimp- 
kin & Mars 
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CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
Just published, in 6 volumes, _— 158, sewed ; or 2ls. cloth, gilt 
edges, 


W ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
80, 
1, WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In7 volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 


2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 volume, medium 8vo. price 208. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
Price 6s. cloth. 
4, SELECT PIECES from WORDSWORTH. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, 
Price 168, cloth, 


RROGERSS POEMS. [iustrated by 72 Vignettes. 


Also, 
1, ROGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes. Price 16s. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 
Woodcuts. Price 58. cloth. 


3. ROGERS’S ITALY. 


Woodcuts. Price 5s, cloth. 


4, ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
price 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 38, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


“ FaMILiaR IN THEIR Moutas as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On oonte, ews 30, will be published, price oi, eqetemeed for 
t, 3d., (also in Monthly Parts,) No. I 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, desi a for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Rea 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, (where all Com- 
munications to the Editor must be addressed; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


TENTH age ge - = ,000 EACH. 
In 2 vols. price 98. each, ¢ 3 138. morocco gilt, 

R. CU) MMING'S” wAPOCA ¥ PTIC 
SKETCHES ; or, LECTURES on the BOOK of REVELA- 
TION, delivered in Exeter Hall and at the Scotch National 
Church, Russell Street, Covent Garden. This Edition has been 
entirely revised by the Author, who has made important altera- 

tions, and added a comprehensive Index to each volume. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, ] Paternoster-row. 





ESQ. 


Illustrated by numerous 
Illustrated by numerous 


In 24mo. 











NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 
Just ready, 9th edition, a by a Preface, 8vo. cloth, 


Pp 
POSTOLICAL ‘PREACH ING CON- 
SIDERED, in an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, 
FOUR SEKMONS on Subjects relating to the Christian Ministry, 
and preached on different occasions. By JOHN BIRD, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Also by the same, oth. edition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, Ds 108. 6d. 





A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the 
CREATION, and on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the 


London : 
N.B. List of itis Grace's Publications may Le obtained 
through any Bookseller. 


ty BETHELL ON BAPTISM. 
yo. price 98. the 5th edition, revised, of 


GENE RAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of- 
REGENERATION in BAPTISM. 
By CHRISTOPHER BET — L, D.D. 
ord Bishop of Ban 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchy: ar on Waterloo-place. 


— BOOKS FOR a, 
1 8vo. price 8s. the 4th edition o 
THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
of OUR LORD HARMONIZED. With Reflections, 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxf rd. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker, eo 
whom may be had the other Volumes, viz. 
1. The INTRODUCTION, containing 
aaereat Ry the STUDY of the GOS PELS, 83.—2. 1 he 
6d.—3, The MINISTRY (SECOND YEAR), &s. 
a Tie. MINISTRY ‘ PHIRD YEAR), 48. 6d.—5. The HOLY 
WEEK, 83s. 6d.—6. The RESURREC TION, Re. 
*x* This * noo is now concluded, and forms complete Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. 


LECTURES ON THE HOLY WEEK, BY THE LATE 
REV. W. ADAMS. 
In INT price 5s. the 3rd edition of 
(THE WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK; 
being a poy of PAROCHI ma L. pore RES for the 
WEEK before EASTER, and the SAstat rs TVA Ls. 
| hoy Rey. WILLIAM ADAMS 
e Fellow of a College, ay 
Rivingtons’ St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
Elegantly printed, in vet avo. (with Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author,) price 10s. 6d. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. Contents: The 
Shadow of the Cross; The Distant Hills; The Old Man's Home; 
and The King’s Messengers. 

Pe - Any of these Allegories may be had separately, price 2s, 6d. 
ch. 


J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly 














won" oe BY oe, -—- 
n royal 18mo. price 
ABRAMATTA, ‘and W OODLEIGH FARM. 
Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, 
Any profits ecutio of Tales forthe bueh 
ny pro’ ‘om the sale o: is ition will be offered h 
ao of Sydney, for the Cathedral. apuabatens 
ivinghens, St. Paul's _ucmtrend, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, he same Author, 


b 
1. TALES for the BUSH, 8rd Edition. 
2, WINTERTON ; a Tale, 39, 6¢, 


5s. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS, BY 
-—" JOHN = 
all 8vo. price 4 
| peer ~ BALLADS and OTHER POEMS. 
LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 
Rivingtons St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.—The 
Researches of MAJOR RAWLINSON in the Cuneiform, 
or Arrow-Headed Character, with his Translations of Inscriptions, 
form the l0th Volume of the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 

ASIATIC SOCIETY ; and may be had at J. W. Parker's, West 











Strand. In 3 Parts, at 5s. each, 
wo volumes, post 8vo. 148. —_ 
} ESPER 0 S; or, Travels in the West. 
Big Mrs. HOU STOU N, Author of *Texas and the Gulf of 


Mexi 
‘After’ the ‘Western World’ of sexendee Mackay—not even 
excepting the more special works of Lyell. the geologist,—* Hes- 
peros’ is the most interesting and useful book of American travel 
contributed in later years to our literature.”— Eclectic 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day i is published, in &vo, price 2s. 
THE OBLE HEART; 
A TRAGEDY, in Three Act 
As Performed _ the Roy al oun mpic Theatre. 
Author of * Restbaton’ ** Rose, Aplanche, and Violet,’ &. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘TALES OF THE 
COLONIES.’ 
Now Dh at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E VADNE; or, AN EmMprre IN ITs FALL 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, 
Author of ‘Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adventures of an 
E — yan ;’ ‘Fanny, the Little Milliner ; ; or, the Rich and the 





- Replete with fun, sarcasm, and sparkling wit, specimens of 
splendid and original oratory ‘and sound learning divested of 
pedantry. ™_ Morning . Advertiser. 

T, & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 





No. XXXV. Just Published of 
G WILLIS’'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
J. of VALUABLE ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, 
selling at very low prices. The present Number includes the 
following Works, in fine Library condition :— 

Appison’s Works. 4 vols. 4to. large paper, bound 
in old red morocco, elegant, 41. 4s. 

ANDREWs's Engravings of Heaths. 288 
Plates, 4 vols. felio, cloth, 122. 12s. published at 362. 

ANNUAL Register (Dodsley’s). Complete to 1848. 
90 vols. half-calf, gilt, new, 212. “(a fine copy. ) 

AsHMOLE’s Order of the Garter. Plates by Hollar. 
A fine perfect copy of this valuable Work. 

Avcrores Classici. The famous Bipont Edition. 
Bound in calf, 86 vols. 8vo. 71. 15s. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works. By Basil Montagu. 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 62. 10s. Published by Pickering. 

Brs.iotueca MS. Stowensis. The Manuscripts in 
the Stowe Library. 3 vols. 4to. boards, 5l. 15s. Privately 
printed, very rare. 

BisLioTHECA Sussexiana, the Duke's 
&e. Very valuable Deser iptive Catalogue, t 
vols. in 2, half-morocco, 2U. 2s, 

BioGRAPHIE Universelle. 21 large 8vo. vols. com- 
plete. New Edition of this famous Work. 42. Brussels, 1843-7. 

Britton's Architectural Antiquities of England. 
360 Engravings, a fine early cx PY, —- impressions of the 
Plates, half-russia, uncut, $i. 88. 1807. 


Cathedral Antiquities. 


coloured 


17 


rare Bibles, 
vy Pettigrew. 3 





14 vols. 4to. bound in 


calf. A Subscriber's copy, very early, and fine plates, 122. 128, 
Cat ry’s North American Indian Portfolio. Large 
folio, Plates, half-morocco, 2. 10s. published at 51. 3s, Anether 


copy, coloured, 3/. 103, published at Si. ss. 


Dipp1y’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. royal 
Svo. fine early copy, bound, él. 10s, 


GALLERIES of Paintings. Fine copies for sale. 


Goven'’s Sepulchral Monuments. 
royal folio, calf, fine copy, 171. 178. 


Grose’s Antiquities. 8 vols. 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire. 
—— Modern Wiltshire. 


Plates, 4 vols. 
4to. russia, 41. 4s. 
Large paper, 4/. 10s. 
2 vols. folio, 42. 15s. 


Kine’s Monumenta Antiqua. Plates, 4 vols. folio, 
calf, “al 68, 
LopGe’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages. 12 vols. 


roy al Syo. original impressions of the 240 beautiful Portraits, 
7. 78. 


Sr. Avcustin’s Works. On vellum, folio, 2/. 2s. 


Morruy’s Arabian Antiquities, 
half-bound, 5/7. 5s, published at 42V. 


Picart’s Cérémonies et Coutumes 
ar. impressions of the fine Engravings. 
calf, 4l. 


PinKERTON’s Collection of Voyages. 
half-russia, 71. 73. 
And many other valuable Works, too numerous to mention. 

For the convenience of Gentlemen at a distance, G. Willis has 
obtained the sanction of the Post Office Authorities to stamp his 
Catalogue as a Newspaper (it being a Price Current of New as well 
as Second-hand Books). It is published monthly—the price to 
Subscribers is 38. per annum: a Specimen NumBer may be had 
Gratis. In these Catalogues are offered some of the most valuable 
Works, at very low prices. 

G. Willis’s Warehouses for the sale of Cheap Books are, Great 
Piazza, Covent-garden ; 42, Charing Cross, near the Admiralty ; $ 
and 17, Henrietta-street, Covent- wm many years the spacious 
establishment of the eminent Bookseller, Mr, John Bohs, - 


Religieuses. 
7 vols. folio, 


17 vols. 4to. 


Elephant folio, 
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This day is published. in post 8yo, Price 
M °3P Ee send I'S 0 x g | JOUR 
Being No. af LATTER-DAY 
‘Edited by THOMAS CARLY po ETS. 1, The Pr 
m.. Chapman & "Halle 186, Strand, ry Agricu 
ue 
Just pubtisned eee Ow FEVER. {Suit 
ust publis in 8vo. with six col ou 
i ee price: ate cone and other 4 Emigre 
GOME ACCOUNT ‘of the last YELLOW | «monll 
FEVER EPIDEMIC of BRITISH GUIANA. By p & Moral 
BLAIR . Surgeon-General of British Guiana» ANIEL, 1. Pree 


JOHN pav ‘a M.D., 
of Army Hospitals, &e. - 
London : nema. Brown, Green & Longmans, Ta 


ast published, price 6a, 6d. 


-R.S. Lond. and Edin., InspectorsGat 








7 }. P. Collier 

HE SELF-INSTRUCTOR GERMAN. Bint W-2. 
containing—I. DER MUTHWILLIGE ¢ The Wag Johnson ani 
Comedy, in Five Acts, by Korzesur. IL. DER NPE ture, Wash. 
ONKEL, a Comedy, in Three Acts. by Scmtuer. Wit & ofthe Peerai 
bulary and Copious’ Notes. By FALCK- -LEBAHN. Ruane nents eit. 
‘German in One Volume,’ * Practice in German,’ &¢, ot of BF cusrian Res 
sondon : Simpkin, Ms arshall & Uo, cudes = 
01 

vols. crown 8yo.21a. 22 eis. 


VXPLAN ATORY NOTES and C OMMENTs §___— 
{yon the NEW TESTAMENT. By EDWARD ASH, Mp, ])RAS: 
“A very solid and meritorious production, with the Tare merit) } 
saying _—_ in ma sey — compass. We decidedly fam ms 
0 e volume 0! arnes on the 1 es 0 
Revelation.”— United Presbyterian yng important department of ae N 





London: Partridge & Oakey, Paterneste Third A 

road, (Ilanbury & Co, Agents); and all Booksellers. 7, Edgware ime. h 
8 

DAWSON'S GREEK LEXICON, — Cor 

tems of A 


Just published, 8vo. — sr bears" aNew Edition, revised ang 


ed. 
GREEK- ENGLISH LEXICON tothe NEW ff “@fetare 
TESTAMENT. translated from the Greek-Latin L exicon of 
JOHN D re SON, A.B., and considerably enlarged; to which Transla 
prefixed an outline of Greek Grammar, for the use of biblical “ 
dents who have not received a classical education > 
ae bs the — Ww. c. Fy AS ~ L.L.D., Trin. Coll. Dublin, I 
on: enaman, ‘0. amilton & C, 8 . 

Ww hitts aker & Co. ; & J. Rivington ; “B. Fellowes; Houle; HE | 

we_ J. RS E P. Williams ; and C. H. Law, | 





& J. Robinson. Liverpoal; 1 —_— 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 2 the lee 

Now ready, a New Edition, continued to the present I 
8vo. price 2I, 12s. cloth lettered, of sane, 4 Bpiodes 
THE HISTORY of MODERN EU ROPE; § & Bucking! 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman tA Se 
Empire, and a View of the Progress of Society from the Rise of e Beato 


Modern Kingdoms to i J Fresent Time ; in a Series of Letters 


from | a Nobleman to his § 
ie above work Z - commended by the Commander 
n- 
Chief for the instruction of candidates for commissions in the 
Army. 
London: Longman & Co.; 


#y¢ The Nua 





J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton & Co, ; 


HE D 




























































Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; "Whittaker & Co.; Hatchard & § 

F. & J. Rivington ; le Co.; J. Hearne ; Bigg & Son; 7. Ss __ for M. 
Boone T. Bumpus; J. Bs "H. Washbo purne ; HH. G. Bohn; B. 

Railesee 3: C apes & 6 0.3 I Medea: R. Mackie ; Bickers & Bush; 

Smith, Elder & Co. Tegg & Co.; W mee & Son; G. Willis; } 

Noble ; Sotheran & Vo ; and M. Coomes. Cambridge: J. a Aton 
& Macmillan. Liverpool: G. & 3, Robinson. Oxford fa ls Stary of Go 
Parker & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. ai. 

in: Ja 
HEBREW — BOOK a xinc’s COLLEGE. Puernoster-r 
Syo. cloth. 


MArvONIDES S° BOOK “of ry PRECFPTS; 
Bi collected from the Books of Moses, with English Transl 
tion and Life of the Autho 


, x 

POLYGLOTT RE ADING- BOOK;; containing 
the Chaldece Portions of Daniel and Ezra, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac. 

Part L. conte ns the HEBREW Translation, from a MS, found 
in Rome, price 2s. 

Part Il. The Original CHALDEE., 

Part ILI. The SYRIAC Version, from Watton. 

Edinburgh 1: R. Young. Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, (whose 
Catalogue of Books in Fifty Languages is sent free on receipt of six 
penny stamps). London: Wertheim & Macintosh; William Allan; 
and Davi - a 


Qu 


4 SYRIAD 








th, with Portrait, price 2 4a 

MCHTE ‘S$ POPU LAR WORKS. Translated 

by WILLIAM SESE. With a Memoir and Portrait of Uz 
Autho' NTENTS. 

L Memoir of Fichte.—2. Von ation of the Scholar.—3. Nature of 
the Scholar.—4. Vocation of Man.—5, Characteristics of the Pre 
sent foa—8. Way towards the Blessed Life ; or, the Doctrine of 
Religion.—7. Outline of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 

*x* Any of these Works may be had separately. ely. 

“We sti ute Fichte’s character as it is known and admitted by 
men of all parties among the Germans, when we say that so robust 
an intellect—a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and —_ 
has not mingled in philosophical discussion since the time 


Luther.”— Thomas Carly 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Just published, in 4to. price 10s, 6d. with h Portfolio, 


CENES from the LIFE of MOSES; a Sene 
‘ of TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, IN OUTLINE, designed by 
Selous, and engraved by Rolls. 

These beautiful Plates will be found a suitable companion to the 
mnuch-admired Series, by the same Artist, illustrative of Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress, which were issued iby the Art-Union of London, 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER J ee 
~— day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 78, cloth, unl 
pie exces oe proteins, 3 with Steel Frontispiece, and 
v coc View of the Author’s THE. at Albury, 
ADS FOR HE TIMES; nov 
rst collected: — GER on HACTENUS, MODERY 
PYRAMID. THOUSAND LINES, and other Poems, 
By ie ‘A TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L. F.R.S., & 
UPPER’S THREE TALES. ART. 
CROCK of ‘GOLD, Ba. INS, and HEARI. 
eech. 
Arthur Hall, V irtue Py Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Price 88. cloth. Illustrated by 
1 WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 












Pe 











































An 

REVEALED. 2 vols. 8yo. 128. rit 

SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 11 

being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8y0. cloth, price 4% ve 

SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- my 
asic geen oe ma 





THE ATHENAUM 


221 
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fan.9 | N 116 —— 
—.. the Ist of Mare’ 
pate RNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
YX QURNA™ LONDON. Vol. XIII, Part 1. 
TS. 8 roduction of Sugar in British India, 
1 The P Itural Statistics of Ireland. 
ry Agricule "Averages from varying numbers of Obearvations., 
nee { satis of the Labouring Population in the Model Lodging- 
nd other 5 Eigen from the United Kingdom for the last Thirty 
You ion ‘a the Soil. 
ELLOW 6 Boral Fete ofthe tat gis lass, Tables of Mortality, Corn, 
y DAN coe 
Paitel ~~ “William Pa Parker, 445, West Strand. 
- AWE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE and 
—— TORICAL REVIEW for MARCH contains Papers by 
a ps Esq.. Peter Cunninghan, Esq., the Rev. John Mit- 
-RM 3.P. W.J 7, Thoms, Esq., J. Waller, Esq. ars of Dr. 
MAN; fidy d Alex. Pope. Reviews of Ticknor’s none Litera 
he Wag’), 4 ue, Wash rv Mahomet, Bienen 'p Tasso, Dr k's Romance 
E f Chantre: utell’s Christian Monu- 
vith mg Cty: eu four Joeeel be be. With Notes of the Month, Anti- 
i, Author a nents ( rches, and Historical Chronicle The Obituary in- 
pari mnoirs of Lera Jeffrey, Sir Felix Booth, Mr. Serjeant 
is "Thomas Stapleton, Kea, B . Dr. Byrth, Edw. Du Bois, 
a &e. Pri 
IM EN Bat, Mrs. Bartley hols & Pin a street. 
Hy ZINE for M 
8 TRASER’S MAGAZI} or ARCH, 
= ‘aaa } = Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 38., contains : 
edly prefe Societ 6. Hints from Hygea. 
lepartonent Sketches ot er - The 7. Gertrude Bohun. 
70, Edgwas Pad Avenue in Sleighing es Ww — of Beaumont and 
79, re ri 
, Unpublished Letters from Ge-| 9. The Metiae s Bride. (Con- 
, the Coun clu 
revised and eal hilesbary to Horaes 10. Gutzot ont the English Re- 
vi 
- svaratom the Note- = gs of} 11. The | Peace Compatene of En- 
‘i act 1 sign Faun 
) the NEW hoy rt) Lyram.’| 12. W pote about Oxford. 
tin Lexicon ot A Homes ted by Mor. attler. | 13. Colonial Keform. 
s through 
of biblical sta. fa iA Ridein allurricane 
he Sugar-ca 
. Dublin, el John W. Parker, West Strand. 
a IL) Odd ry 
* Kole § jue, PeLECTIC REVIEW, for Maxcn, 
w. Liverpodl: he 
= L ._—.* Tragedv of Galileo Galilei. 
¢ The London Prisons. 
3 Moral History of Woman, 
time, indvolg, 9 4 Episodes of Insect Life. 
5, The Hebrew People and Monarchy. . : 
SUROPE: @ & Buckingham’s National Evils and Practical Remedies. 
of the Boas’ 1A Pilgrimage to Utopia; or, The Autobiography of a 
e Homan Vi 
m the Rise of Bg Brents of the the Month—Brief Notices, &c. &c. 
ries of Letters 4 The Number also contains a ar LY to the CHARGES of 
. . the BRITISH BANNER of Feb. 20. 
neeiaty Wa = & Co, 97, Pate ae “TOW. _ 
italian, #2. 6d. ; or by pos 
amilton & Co; [He DUBLIN. UN IV ERSIT Y MAGAZINE 
— ey Absente cism : is Social and Boo 
. wnie Effects ‘on Ireland—Bertha’s Cross: a Story of the Middle 
H. G. Bohn ; B. dpe and Danish Antiaities Random Records of a Ram- 
ickers & Bush, in the East—Rev. . Faber on the Origin of the Round 
6. ves ee Pn Annaliate of t +7 volution : Pepys—The Price of Blood : 
oe ig fe Sory of Gold—Irish Theatrical of old—Giraldus Cambrensis— 
=» Meni J James M* Gieshes., = Sep Soest; Wa. 8. Orr & Co. 
YLLEGE. Puernoster-row, London. So y a 00 lers. 
RECEPTS; §] HE ART-JOURNAL 
‘oglish Transl. No. CXLI. for MARCH, 1850, 
Contents. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
'; containing MLASYRIAN MAID. Engraved on Steel, by S. Sancster, from 
ebrew, Chaldee, the Picture by H. W. Pickersuitt, K.A., in the Vernon 
3 A THE LAST IN, Engraved on Steel, by J. T. Suyu, from the 
om & MS, found Picture b W. Mucreapy, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 
VEXCE—THE GRAND CANAL Engraved on Steel by 


1.& Prion, from the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in 
ublisher, (whose the Vernon Gallery. 
on receipt of six 
William Allan; 























anufactures in the Chessical L Hammered Metal 
tk. By Dr. Emil Braun. 

{The Four Seasons. By Emil Wolf Mhestrated. 

in the Applications of Science to the Fine and Useful Arts. 
oo Colours. 1. Carmine and Lakes. By 
un 


rice 248, 
Translated 
d Portrait of Ue «48min 
LArin in Continental States.—_Rome—-Germany—Paris. 
= ~~. of Works of Industry. 
D. 


A ADictionary of Terms in Art. Illustrated. 
to English Shrines. The Grave of William Penn. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. JUustrated. 


ar.—3. Nature of 
tics of the Pre 
the Doctrine of 


a 
ara’ y. 
oy Fonited yy 


ay that so rol 8 for Manufacturers. Illustrated, 
nd inner) L The British Institution. Exhibition—1s50, 
nee the time The Attacks on the Royal Academy. 


Corespondence.—The National Pictures 





nd. Artin America, 
XT ee Venice. ~The ‘Grand Canal. 
Portfolio, Foreign Copyright. 
ES ; a Senses to ee . bf pea 
pics of the 
NE, dsl letiews of Published Works. 
sompanion to the Publisher, George Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 
ative of Bang MUZE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
ter-row. ae Part XXIV. for MARCH, 1850, price 1s., contains :— 
——_—_—~ its Properties—Geology of the Ochills—Self- -adjust- 













Mater and 
2's POEMS. iain 8 Stage for picamers —C nimney ng 
o niform "s Breas ing Machine —Se egistering 
, = and Bae tees and Wilkie’s Bobbin Turning Machine— 
aterproof a Nipple—W hitesmith’s Spindle and 


Climbing Machine— 













ury. 
; f all recent 
MES ; nov Ti ad aaenes of ck Scientific Corvenpentones oe 
NUS, MOD it Two Engravings, on copper, of Simpson’s Furnace—Lift 
ems. my Elevator— and M‘Dowall’s Wood Planing Machine. 
F.R.S., &. Tent 0 and IL are now ready, price 14s. each in cloth boards, 
LES. vee, 8, 19, Buchanan-street, Glasgow; G. Hebert, 88, 
id HEART. 
: i E Now ready, price 6d. 
ter-row. _. { PEOPLE’S REVIEW. 
‘ALYPSE an mg it for MARCH, containing 
ih Stratord the Despot in Practice. 

and HELL 0 Pengcienee of Diet. Stein —_ 

cloth, price # VE he before the Exhibition OP 
NE PROVI- VL it Nov 

Cmewtion and Colonization. &c. &c. 
be bad on appli Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





CHEMISTRY and SCIENCE. 
MR. CHURCHILL. 


Introduction to Chemistry. With 


numerous Illustrations on Wood. Feap. Svo. cloth, 68, 6d. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN. Demonstrator of Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. 

“ One of the most complete manuals that has fora long time 
been given to the chemical student.”— Atheneum, 


A Manual of Chemistry. With 


numerous Illustrations on Wood. Third Eaition, feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 128.6d. By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R. 
(Ready in March, 
“ An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical 
science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a thorough 
pract tical knowledge of its details, as well as a profound ac- 


quaintance with its principles: 
ritish and Foreign Medical Review. 


A Practical Hand-book of Medical 


CHEMISTRY; with numerous Illustrations on Wood. By 
JOHN E. BOWMAN. Feap, 8vo. cloth. 
[Ready in March, 


Chemistry, as exemplifying the 


WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By GEORGE 
FOWNES, F.R.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6 
“ The field which the author has gone over is one * the 
utmost interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of the 
subject, and made them to bear upon his principal arpame nt.” 
<itheneum, 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 


SPRING, SUMMER, AUTU MN, WINTER. Illustrated 

with Engravings on Weo ost Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Ry 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Medical College of st. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“ This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, ona amusin 
manner, the chemical physiology of plants......The laws an 
geome of those wonderful and mysterious agents—heat, 

ight, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism—are < propriately 
discussed, and their influence on ¥ egetation notic 
British and Foreign ‘Medical Review. 


Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 


FUNCTIONS of DIGESTION, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology: being the Bridgewater Treatise. Third 
Edition, with much new matter. Svo. cloth, 15s. By WILLIAM 
PROUT, M.D, F.K.S. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 


as poctinet in the ree | of Giessen. By C. REMIGIUS 
FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, Member of 
the Chemical Bocksty, &e. 


QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 98. 
QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

“T can confidently recommend this work, from my own per. 
sonal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining instruc, 
tion in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and th, 
facility with which it may be comprehended.”—Baron Liebig. © 


Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 


being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the 

ST > PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By GOLDING 
} , -K.S. Third Edition, with numerous En- 
gravings cn Wood. IF cap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d, 

“A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
young.”— Lite: ary Gazette, 

“We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was asso- 
ciated with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king- 
nom.”—Medical Gazette, 

“ This work marks an advance which has long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird has succeeded in 
producing an elementary work of great merit.”—Atheneum. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts 


IN ALL THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS; being 
a complete Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Trades- 
man, and Amateur. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

This work embraces all the latest improvements in science 
and art, which the author has been assiduous in collecting for 
many years. It consists of several thousand practical receipts. 


= 
On Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 
IMPAIRED Ue Ie with Chaervedions on the Use of 
Glasses. wat W. WHIT Te COOPER, F.R.C.8., Senior Surgeon 
+ Be, North London Ophthalmic Institution. Post syo. 


“Truly practical, and y truly ble, we re= 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PUBLICATIONS FOR MARCH, 


I. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No, CCCCXIILI. for MARCH, price 2, 6d.; by post 3s. 
Contents. 

Civil Revolution in the Canadas, 

A Late Case of Court-Martial 

A Farewell to Naples. 

Barbarian Rambles, 

Goldsmith. Part LT. 

To Burns’s “ Highland Mary.” 

My Peninsular Medal. By an Old Peninsular. 

The Green Hand—A“ She rt” Yarn. Part IX 

Canadian Loyalty. An Ode. 

Agriculture, Commerce, = Manufactures: Opening of tiie - 
Session, 


Part IV. 


II. 


(THE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and 
the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL 
MARCH. 


SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. Part XXVIIL for 
Price 38. 
Ill. 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Vol. XII. 

of LIBRARY EDITION, This Edition is published in 

Monthly Volumes, in demy 8vo., on superfine paper, to range in 

Libraries with the Standard Editions of the English Historians, 
and is embellished with Portraits. 


Iv. 
A RE-ISSUE OF THE ATLAS, to accompany: 
the Library Edition of Alison's Europe, is publishing in 
Mo ately Parts, chronologically arranged, in demy 4to. price 3s, 6d, 
each, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
_ Orders receiv ed i by “all Booksellers. ass aa 


r S ~ 7 
THE LONDON MEDICAL EX AMINER, 
and MONTHLY REVIEW. March 1, No.1}. 

Objects—A Faculty of Medicine, Representative System of 
Government, Election by Concours, and Public Examinations.— 
Goon Tribunals.—Malignant Cholera, with the Occupations of 
4,258 of its Victims.—Pell-mell Anatomy. —Swiney Cup, Mesmerio 
Spells, and Hohenlohe Miracles,—Qualifications of the 2,567 Lon- 
don Practitioners.—Hunterian Oration.—Advice to General Prae- 
titioners at the Present Crisis. 

_Palmer & Son. 18, Paternoster-row. U nstamped 6d., stamped 7d. 7d. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON, for Marca, price 2s. 6d. 
or 38. post free, contains— 

England and her Colonies: Shires and Plantations —Sketches 
of Anglo-Saxon Literature: King Alfred’s Works.—The Wander- 
ing Jew in Anglo-Saxon Times, a Tale of the Druids.—The Musi- 
c aoe w Zealand, Canterbury Pilgrims, a Sonnet, by Martin F. 
Tu —Notes from the Cape: N: vtural’ History. Modern Geo- 

crap vhic al Discoveries.—The Colonies of the Anglo-Saxons: Austra- 


ian Colonies. 
London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 
THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 
FACTURE., No.13. 1s. With numerous fabric patterns 
WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 39. 7d. (Oliver Twist, Part 4), 


WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 31. 7d. (Last Days of Pompeii, 


Part 4) 

BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN MIS-. 
With Illustrations. 
No. 











and Illustrations. 


CELLANY. Ne. 27. 1s. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
38. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 98. 2s. 6d 
London : n: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


351, 





TO — MASTERS, SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
ASY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just published. ‘carefully iy soviged. with copious Exercises, the 
16th edition o 
DE PORQUET’S NEW PARISIAN 
GRAMMAR. Price 3s.6d. This Grammar is by far th 
easiest, both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published. It carefull 
and imperceptibly, without fatiguing, instils into the pupil’s min 
a grammatical and conversational knowledge of both the languages. 
Key to Exercises in ditto. 1s, 





Also, 
Conversational Exercises to the above. Just out, 
33. 6d. 


F. de Porquet, 11, 
Booksell ers. 


ARNOLD ON LATIN “VERSIFICATION. 
Now 1eady, in 12mo. price 2s. the 4th edition of 
FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate ~ wh “place; 
Of whom may be had, by the sam? Auth or, 


Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 


1. PART IL; containing additional Exercises 
in Hexameters and Pentamete 
2. PRACTICALIN T ‘RODUCTION to LATIN 


VE -RSE COMPOSITION. Contents :—1. * Ideas’ for Hexameter 
and Elegiac Verses. 2. Aleaics. 5. Sapphics. 4. The other Hora- 
tian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on 
Versification. "Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


“This day is published, in 8vo. 0, price 2 3s. 6d. neatly bound in a cloth, 
“JT IS WRITTEN AGAIN ; ” or, a Help toa 


Connected and Harmonized Reading of the Scriptures. By 
the Author of ‘The Seacher Taught.’ 
“ Jesus said unto him, It is written ¢ 
London : Simpkin Marshall & Co.; 
Adams & Co. Bir : James ‘Henry Beilby. 








ain.” — Mat. i 
Co. ; | La 








commend this volume to all eyes, Ther is ie me connected 
with the oe upon which its advice is not most significant 
and valuab. Founded on the most thorough scientific know- 
| of his subject, Mr. Cooper goes into details of forms to 
rove the vision, to choose glasses, and adopt every course 
vbich can strengthen or preserve ve the most precious of our 
cannon’ —Literary Gazette. ; 


—_— 


LonDoy, PRINCES-STREET, SoHo. 





Peres = NOT THE ore ang oy 
published, price 1s.; post free. 
N EXAMINATION of the “AUTHORITY 
FOR Ss be ane of the WEEKLY SABBATH + the 
ee Fe aay of Christ ; proving that the Tretiies of the Chu 


rh D the First Day of the Week, for THE RPSOINTED 
SEVENT i DAY, is Upgnctioncs by the, New Testament Scrip- 
tures. By ME a8 A , Author of ‘A Connected View of 


JA 
the Scriptural Rt, of Chtiet's mpeody Return,’ i 
Glasgow: published by the Author, 35, — Arcade; C. 
Zeigler, Edinburgh ; and James Nisbet & Co. Lon 





THE ATHENZUM 





14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Williams «& Pargate 
HAVE LATELY IMPORTED :— 
THE LIFE OF BARON VON STEIN. 


DAS LEBEN des MINISTERS 
FREIHERRN von STEIN. Von G.H.PERTZ. Vol. L. 1757— 
1807. Portrait. 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 


BARTH'S TRAVELS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


wa NDERU NGEN DURCH das 


PUNIS u. KYRENAEISCHE KUSTENLAND oder 
MACREB. A PRIKA u. BARKA. Map. 8vo. boards, 14s, 


1,500 CLASSICAL GERMAN POEMS. (123, 
DEUTSCHE DICHTUNG, XI. 
BUCHER von 1500 bis 1849, t Biographisch Literar. Einlei- 


tungen. Von. Dr. KAKL GOEDEKE 2 thick volumes, royal svo. 
Price only 12s. 


1,000 GERMAN SONGS, WITH THE MUSIC. (16s.) 


MUSIKALISCHER HAUSSCHATZ 


der DEUTSCHEN. 1,000 Lieder u. Gesainge, mit Melodien u. 
Pianoforte Begleitung. Imperial 4to. price 168.; half-bound 
morocco, 21s. 


223 SELECT GERMAN HYMN TUNES. 


A COLLECTION of the BEST 


GERMAN CHORALES, arranged for Four Voices or Piano- 
forte, (adapted to Chevalier Bunsen’s Hymn-Book). By FILITZ. 
Oblong 4te. price 53, 6d. 


SPRUNER'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS Now 
complete in 27 coloured Maps, imperial folio, containing in their 
margin 64 other Maps. Price 24s. 


*¥* This Atlas forms a Su mpplemens to Spruner’s ‘ Atlas of the 
Middle Ages,’ and is pexnoute in the same style of excellence as 
that admirable wor! 


FORBIGER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
HANDBUCH der ALTEN GEO- 
GRAPHIE. Von Dr. A. FORBIGER. 
I. MATHEMAT. u. PHYSISCHE GEOGRAPHIE. 
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REVIEWS 

. of Spanish Literature. By George 
mond Z vole. Murray. 
Drate the last twenty years our American 
cousins seem to have found an ever-growing 
interest in the history and letters of Spain. Of 
this tendency one principal cause has doubtless 
been the wish to claim a property in the fame of 
Columbus ; in pursuit of whom their eyes were 
attracted to the land of his adoption,—that 
«Castilla y Leon,” for which, as his epitaph 
justly boasts, “ he found a New World. 
, The connexion, indeed, between that great 
discoverer and a territory no part of which he 
ever saw® is not of the closest kind. In prin- 
tiple, but little straining would be required to 
establish a similar relation between Alexander 
the Great and the possessions of the East India 
Company. But we are loth to criticize the 
desire of claiming kindred with an illustrious 
name :—especially as this feeling, common to 
ali nations, must be peculiarly seductive to 
cultivated and thoughtful minds in a people 
which owns no remote past of any kind on the 
ail itnow occupies. On the contrary, our friends 
beyond the Atlantic may be congratulated on 
any faith which can lead to such studies as have 


produced the pleasant books of Irving and | 


Prescott’s valuable Histories. In the same rank 





with the latter, as entitled to a character of 


anent authority, may be placed Mr. Tick- 
nor's ‘History of Spanish Literature;’ of which 
—so far as the limited space of a few columns 
vill permit—we have now to give some ac- 
count, 

It may first be stated that, as regards the 
cdlleetion and description of materials for a 
Literary History of Spain, this is by far the 
most complete work that has hitherto appeared 
inany language. Spain herself has no compre- 
hensive account of the whole body of her own 
literature. Her chief performance of this class 
—by Nicolas Antonio—a dictionary of authors, 
comes down no further than the year 1684, In 
the department of poetry, she possesses not a 
few special collections and treatises, more or less 
complete, like those of Sedaiio, Huerta and 
Sanchez. The slight essay by Velasquez is 
confined to the same subject; as also is the more 
important fragment left unfinished by Sarmiento. 
But a general survey of Castilian poetry and 
dloquence has yet to be undertaken as a national 
performance. 

Of the foreign historians, neither Andrés nor 
Hallam could afford to any single language so 
much attention as would be required for a com- 
plete view of all its productions. The former 
wnter, too, although a Spaniard, was unac- 
quainted with many records of the dawn of 
Spanish letters which later industry has brought 
tolight, The latter, whose notices are chiefly 
nfined to the salient points of his subject, 
— his obligations to Bouterwek in reference 

Simondi’s Essay is agreeably written :—but 
lis point of view was too thoroughly French to 
gv a true picture of a region foreign to his 
mpathies ; besides which, he pretends to no 

more, either of completeness or of detail, than 
"Ws required for his original design—of a lecture, 
umely, to a class of young ladies in Geneva. 





|? Note also that Cabot is now pretty well proved to have 

vik Got Labrador, on a voyage from England, in 1497; 

taen umbus did not land on the South American Con- 
even (at Paria) until the following year. 


a isnow, indeed, a Spanish translation of Bouterwek, 
Ste ne bs the addition of valuable notes and cor- 
medeert but this of course cannot be counted as an original 
uction of her own. 





Bouterwek, in fine, is still the only author* who 
has done anything that can be compared with Mr. 
Ticknor’s labours. In one respect, to be noticed 
hereafter, the former may deserve higher praise 
than his successor, besides that of having been 
the first to open the way for all following his- 
torians. But he had not the advantage of that 
exact and copious knowledge of the rare and 
curious, in books and manuscript relics of Spanish 
letters, with which the study and liberal ex- 
pense of a thirty years’ pursuit, added to the 
benefit of modern discoveries, have enriched Mr. 
Ticknor’s volumes. As a repertory of Castilian 
books and writers, Bouterwek’s able treatise falls 
very far short of the completeness of Mr. Tick- 
nor’s. In this respect, indeed, it seems unlikely 
that any future writer will find much to add to 
the materials collected with such diligence and 
success by the latter. 

In fulness, we say, of matter,—in the precision 
of its antiquarian and bibliographical notices, 
—in all that can be gained by a careful study of 
everything that has been written in Castilian,— 
these volumes fulfil the strictest requisitions of the 
task undertaken. We find the author conversant 
with all parts of his ground; and untiring in 
the diligence with which he has scrutinized its 
remotest corners, as well as its more inviting 
eminences. Thus, we can have the pleasure of 
sincerely praising his work, as the sound and 
mature fruit of studies in which nothing has 
been overlooked that willing industry could do 
to render the performance perfect. In Castilian 
literature, many of its remains being of extreme 
rarity, this result, as we have observed, could 
not have been accomplished without many 
favourable opportunities, and a liberal expendi- 
ture of money as well as of time,—neither of 
which can have been spared by Mr. Ticknor in 
his favourite researches. But his knowledge is 
by no means exclusively confined to this par- 
ticular field. We find him well acquainted with 
European literature generally; and familiar as 
well with some of its older treasures as with 
most of its recent acquisitions in France, Eng- 
land and Germany. Here, again, his work gives 
satisfactory evidence of the author’s studious and 
cultivated mind :—displaying, indeed, a compass 
and variety of literary knowledge that would 
do credit to any professed teacher of the Belles 
Lettres. 

That this training has produced its right 
effect, is proved by the liberal tone of the essay 
generally, but especially by the courtesy which 
Mr. Ticknor shows to all who have preceded 
him, whether in the entire field of his enter- 
prise or in detached parts of it. For each of 
those who in any way deserve it he has either 
a friendly notice, a word of judicious praise, 
or a candid and apt criticism. In short, in 
all that concerns his relations to other writers, 
Mr. Ticknor agreeably reminds us that here at 
least the free pursuit of letters has justified its 
old claim to the merit of promoting urbanity 
and candour—the proper fruit of ‘ ingenuous 
arts.” 

Mr. Ticknor has gone further than his pre- 
decessors in calling upon history to illustrate 
the literature of Spain. In this he has done 
well. In no country which has originated any 
intellectual production of its own can the result 
be rightly enjoyed without a just perception of 
those sources in which the currents of national 
feeling and character take their rise. But this 
is true of Spain, perhaps, above all other Euro- 
pean countries. Her material position at the two 





* Of late years, both in Germany and in France there have 
appeared several admirable essays on various parts of this 
field, by Schlegel, Wolf, Puibusque and others. Many of 
our own writers, also, have illustrated not a few of its dis- 
tricts with eminent success. But we are speaking of descrip- 
tions of its whole compass. 





decisive periods of her spiritual growth was 
altogether peculiar and striking; and its reflex 
is visible in all parts of her literature,—if that 
were not, indeed, one of the two principal causes 
which made it (in those branches that were 
able to expand into full growth) the most cha- 
racteristic and racy of the soil of any that exists 
in Europe. 

In dealing with this side of his subject, Mr. 
Ticknor is always considerate and at times 
highly judicious and able. Of his analyses of 
political or religious influences in relation to 
manners and literature, we may point with 
approbation to his discussion (Vol. I. p. 316) 
of the peculiarly Christian character of the 
early Spaniards,—to his review (in the same 
volume, p. 414) of their literature at the close 
of the fifteenth century,—and to his summary 
of the causes of its rapid decay from the seven- 
teenth (Vol. III. p. 184). As a specimen of 
considerable merit in this kind of dissertation, 
we quote the following paragraphs, which usher 
in the deadly period of the Inquisition.— 

“The books which were published during the 
whole period on which we are now entering, and, 
indeed, for a century later, bore every where marks 
of the subjection to which the press and those who 
wrote for it were alike reduced. From the abject 
title- pages and dedications of the authors themselves, 
through the crowd of certificates collated from their 
friends to establish the orthodoxy of works that 
were often as little connected with religion as faéry 
tales, down to the colophon, supplicating pardon 
for any unconscious neglect of the authority of 
the Church or any too free use of classical mytho- 
logy, we are continually oppressed with painful 
proofs, not only how completely the human mind 
was enslaved in Spain, but how grievously it had 
become cramped and crippled by the chains it had 
so long worn. But we shall be greatly in error if, 
as we notice these deep marks and strange peculiar- 
ities in Spanish literature, we suppose that they were 
produced by the direct action either of the Inquisi- 
tion or of the civil government of the country, com- 
pressing, as if with a physical power, the whole circle 
of society. This would have been impossible. No 
nation would have submitted to it; much less so 
high-spirited and chivalrous a nation as the Spanish 
in the reign of Charles the Fifth and in the greater 
part of that of Philip the Second. This dark work 
was done earlier. Its foundations were laid deep 
and sure in the old Castilian character. It was the 
result of the excess and misdirection of that very 
Christian zeal which fought so fervently and gloriously 
against the intrusion of Mohammedanism into Europe, 
and of that military loyalty which sustained the 
Spanish princes so faithfully through the whole of that 
terrible contest; both of them high and ennobling 
principles, which in Spain were more wrought into 
the popular character than they ever were in any 
other country. Spanish submission to an unworthy 
despotism and Spanish bigotry, were therefore 
not the results of the Inquisition, and the modern 
appliances of a corrupting monarchy; but the 
Inquisition and the despotism were rather the 
results of a misdirection of the old religious faith 
and loyalty. The civilization that recognized such 
elements presented, no doubt, much that was 
brilliant, picturesque, and ennobling; but it was 
not without its darker side: for it failed to excite and 
cherish many of the most elevating qualities of our 
common nature—those qualities which are produced 
in domestic life, and result in the cultivation of the 
arts of peace. As we proceed, therefore, we shall 
find in the full development of the Spanish character 
and literature, seeming contradictions which can be 
reconciled only by looking back to the foundations 
on which they both rest. We shall find the Inqui- 
sition at the height of its power, and a free* and 





* It must here be observed that Mr. Ticknor—whose 
taste of Spanish poetry generally has a decided flavour of 
New England austerity—does not use this word in the sense 
of indecent, as it may be applied to too many of our own come- 
dies, alas! in the seventeenth century. The moral tone of the 
motives of Spanish comedy—love, jealousy, the point of 
honour, &c.—Mr. Ticknor may not approve of; but he well 
knows that there is no stage so free from impropriety of 
manner as the Spanish. 
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immoral drama at the height of its popularity. 
Philip the Second and his two immediate successors 
governing the country with the severest and most 
jealous despotism, while Quevedo was writing his 
witty and dangerous satires, and Cervantes his 
genial and wise ‘Don Quixote.’ But the more 
carefully we consider such a state of things, the 
more we shall see that these are moral contra- 
dictions which draw after them grave moral mis- 
chief. The Spanish nation, and the men of genius 
who illustrated its best days, might be light-hearted 
because they did not perceive the limits within which 
they were confined, or did not, for a while, feel the 
restraints that were imposed upon them. What 
they gave up might be given up with cheerful 
hearts, and not with a sense of discouragement and 
degradation; it might be done in the spirit of 
loyalty, and with the fervour of religious zeal; but it 
is not at all the less true that the hard limits 
were there, and that great sacriiices of the best 
elements of the national character must follow. Of 
this time gave abundant proof.” 

Insome few instances Mr. Ticknor’s references 
to history may be noticed with less entire appro- 
bation. There is, for instance, something dis- 
appointing in his Introduction; not only as itis 
too abrupt, but because it strangely confounds 
the various races that had each contributed to 
people Spain, up to the time of the Moorish inva- 
sion,—Iberians, Romans, and Visigoths, being 
all mixed together in a kind of rhetorical jumble 
that betrays less discrimination than appears 
in other parts of the work. Mr. Ticknor also 
insists, in several places, with more emphasis 
than history will sanction, on ‘invincible 
loyalty” as characteristic of Spain, between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries;—than which 
nothing can be less true as regards the period 
between the reigns of Alonso the Eleventh and 
Henry the Fourth, whom his nobles deposed in 
1465. Its contradiction, indeed, may be found 
in Mr. Ticknor’s own account of the ‘Seguro 
de Tordesillas.’ But in general, especially on 
approaching more recent times, his historical 
sketches are just and appropriate, and are among 
the best portions of his essay. 

To sum up briefly the merits of these 
volumes. They will be found more full, 
minute, and explicit than any that have pre- 
ceded them in the description of all the literary 
productions of Spain from the date of the Siete 
Partidas down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. They point in the right direc- 
tion to the light which the state of politics 
and manners must throw on the letters of the 
Peninsula. In the collection of biographical 
memoirs of its authors, they are extremely full 
and satisfactory—often curious, always interest- 
ing. They are enriched by some useful essays 
on those Romance dialects which preceded the 
Castilian in elegant culture; and on the in- 
fluence which the Troubadours of Provence and 
Galicia—and, at a later period, the Italian 
poets—had in forming the literary character 
of Spain. Other sketches illustrating its na- 
tional features are inserted in appropriate 
places. Of these we must especially commend 
the accounts of the Church mysteries and autos, 
and of the manner and condition of dramatic 
representations in Spain from their rude begin- 
ning down to the latest period, which contain the 
best practical history that we have seen of this 
most characteristic branch of her poetry. These 
volumes also contain copious descriptions of 
the contents of nearly all the more important 
and curious books: and abound in accurate 
bibliographic notices of original editions and 
of reprints native and foreign,—peculiarly pre- 
cious to the student, from the scarcity of many 
of the former. As an index, in short, to the 
whole library of Castilian litcraiure, the History 
is so full and specific that we do not think it 
likely to be ever superseded. Henceforth it will 
be a standard of reference on all the material 





details of the subject; and we may congratulate 
Mr. Ticknor on having produced a manual of 
copious and exact information that would reflect 
credit on the learning of any country. He must 
be often praised also for the acuteness shown in 
discussing the various materials which he has 
collected with such exemplary care; and his 
comments on the prose authors, though some- 
what cold and sententious, are generally sound, 
careful, and instructive. We have, lastly, to 
commend the arrangement of his treatise; and 
to remark that its value is greatly enhanced by 
a good index. The appendix, moreover, con- 
tains interesting essays on various special topics 
of language, bibliography, &c. ; and some curious 
specimens of ancient poetry, now printed for the 
first time from MSS. lately discovered. 

On the other hand, it must be said of this 
History, that, while the student may safely take 
Mr. Ticknor as a guide to every matter of fact 
concerning Castilian literature, the critical judg- 
ments of his book will require to be read with 
not a few qualifications. In all that belongs to 
poetry—the only department in which Spain is 
truly rich—his notices betray a want of sensi- 
bility to its proper beauties, and a certain prosaic 
method of weighing its qualities, which abate 
our pleasure in following him through this luxu- 
riant region. On first entering this field with 
him, amidst the early romances of Castile, we 
are discouraged to find little said of their express 
character beyond an often-repeated observation, 
that “they reflect the spirit of the people and 
the time.’’ This is a quality common to all 
popular strains. We rather desire to know 
what was peculiar in their utterance in the 
Spanish songs:—what makes the breathing of 
the national spirit so different in these from the 
early ballads of other nations. We must re- 
member, what Mr. Ticknor hardly seems to 
feel, that in rude times it is in the “ voices of 
the people in their songs’—as Herder terms 
them—that this very spirit itself is most im- 
pressively audible; and it is chilling to be 
met with a phrase where we seek a real per- 
ception. The same disappointment is felt on 
arriving at higher periods of cultivation ;— 
above all, when we reach the golden era 
of Spanish comedy. Here we find Mr. Tick- 
nor rather anxiously occupied with attempts to 
classify the plays of Lope or Calderon under 
certain formal rubrics, than keenly alive to the 
essential spirit of romantic invention which per- 
vades the whole species. He is too prone to 
measure this exuberant offspring of the warm 
genius of the South by standards of sedate com- 
mon sense and probability, which can have no 
place in a world essentially fantastic, and obey- 
ing no laws but those of free poetic imagina- 
tion. We are mortified to see him gravely 
stopping to point out departures from the 
unities; or rebuking anachronisms, false geo- 
graphy, breaches of historical truth, and other 
such licences,—on a stage the liberty of which 
these bare matters of fact never pretended to 
narrow. The drama in Spain must, indeed, be 
either condemned altogether—d /a Voltaire,—as 
extravagant and “barbarous,” or appreciated 
from a higher point of view than Mr. Ticknor’s, 
—as an airy child of Fancy,—one of the fairest 
and freshest creations ever born of the glowing 
spirit of poetry in the heart of an impassioned 
and ingenious people. 

A similar dryness of taste impairs his account 
of the Pastoral Romances; and still more, per- 
haps, his view of the Lyrics of the seventeenth 
century. The notices of their choice and various 
beauties are somewhat jejune and scanty; while 
it may be seen that here again the outward form* 





* Yet it may be noted as singular, that one of the very 
few omissions in this essay, which may be called a positive 
defect in a professed ‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ is the 
want of any precise notice of all the forms of lyrical com- 
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—the mere dress of syllables and g ; 
more present to the sense of the critic than 
essential warmth and fragrance breathed 
these blossoms of the very prime of Castlig 
genius. To some defect of Poetic insight 
must also ascribe his surprise at the poles 7 
of didactic verse in Spain,—which is ra om 
be viewed as a proof of the genuine tem - 
the soil that refused to nurture such a = 
plant, than as any sign of national tet, 
And had he been duly mindful of the une. 
trollable poetic instinct which there oe 
over the birth or adoption of all kinds of com 
sition, to a degree unknown in any other coun 
try, he might, we think, have better explained 
the causes which prevented epics in the Italian 
manner from ever rising in Spain—in Spite of 
all efforts to naturalize them—to the sane 
height which productions more congenial to the 
climate spontaneously reached. 

We are aware of the same saturnine vein jp 
expressions of his opinion on other masterpieces 
of Spanish genius: whether insisting on the 
“superfluity” of finding anything in the ‘Du 
Quixote’ deeper than what the author himsf 
modestly describes as the purpose of that ma. 
vellous book,—or stinting the measure of praise 
due to the ‘ Numancia,’ because its harrow; 
scenes are neither regular nor “ probable” 
condemning, without a sign of emotion for its 
burst of almost unrivalled pathos, a tragedy 
like the ‘ Nise’ of Bermudez. On such impor- 
tant occasions the coolness of the commentator 
becomes a serious defect. We observe with 
surprise a resemblance in his decisions to the 
sterile processes of an obsolete school of “taste” 
which we thought had long been interred with 
the dust of Blair and Bossu :—and perceive in- 
dications of something like a total estrangement 
from the principles of a more genial criticism, 
—which show strangely in the present day in 
one of Mr. Ticknor’s liberal training. On the 
whole, without calling other instances to prove 
that nature has not endowed him with an “open 
sense’’ for poetry, we must aver—with due re 
gard to his other merits—that his opinions on 
whatever requires the sensitive appreciation of 
fancy, melody or original invention, whether in 
prose or verse, cannot be taken as fully reflect. 
ing the prismatic colours of Spanish genius. 
His critical dicta accordingly are much les 
valuable than his antiquarian or historical dis 
sertations; and it may be said, that in the true 
portraiture of a highly poetic literature Mr. 
Ticknor is as much inferior to Bouterwek as the 
latter is to him in all that regards completeness 
and accurate detail in the material facts of its 
history. 

What has now been said will explain a cer- 
tain disproportion that may be noticed between 
the large account of the infancy of letters in 
Spain and the more summary description of the 
riches of her golden age. Of the latter, besides 
those already mentioned, the Picaron novels 
are too scantily described,—and in some cases, 
we think, strangely misjudged. In other de- 
partments, authors of the highest standing, like 
Herrera—or of the rarest felicity, like Borja 
Esquillache—are occasionally dismissed wi 
sentences more brief than appropriate. Mr. 
Ticknor, in short, is evidently most happy ® 
practical researches :—there he is always trust- 
worthy and instructive. When he turns from 
these to appraise the jewels of a poetic treasury, 
his estimates seldom express their entire value. 

Of the translations which are frequently 


position peculiar to Spain. Of the properties of the glost, 
the villancico, the seguidilla, the copla sin 0 con estribue, 


there is no explanation afforded by Mr. Ticknor ; ais 
the letrilla, he makes a curious mistake (vol. 1. Pp. or Fo 
suggesting the notion that anything “ epistolary” show 
implied in this name,—the diminutive of letra, ™ 





sense of device or motto, applied to a ditty with a recurmen 
| burden. 
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~attered throughout ‘these volumes, we do not 
like to 8 


eak,—for nothing can be said in their 
raise. They confirm our impression that “the 
s have not made” Mr. Ticknor “ poetical ; 
and could hardly, indeed, have been published 
by a writer thoroughly alive to the tone and 

iri iginals. 

Oaeton aren of this class is not its most 
:mportant quality. The extract which we have 
aad will show that Mr. Ticknor, though a 
solid, is not a very concise or elegant writer. 
His manner, indeed, is more copious and ela- 
porate than graceful ; and his sentences are at 
times stiff, if not awkward, to a degree unusual 
in a well-trained student of the Belles Lettres. 
Of slighter defects—errata in accessory points 
of history, customs, or general literature—it 
would be ungracious to speak where there is so 
much to praise. The slips which we had noted, 
indeed, are but few in proportion to the mass of 
yaluable and accurate information contained in 
these well-filled volumes. In fine, after every 
drawback has been allowed for, they will be 
found to deserve a cordial welcome from all who 
are studious of the history of elegant letters. 
Whatever they may want cannot be imputed to 
any omission of laudable endeavour or mature 
reparation; and what they must be praised for 

ving is more than sufficient to give them a 
permanent value as the first complete manual, 
as we have said, of Castilian literature. 


The Angel World, and other Poems. By Philip 

James Bailey. Pickering. 

Tue drama of ‘ Festus,’ whatever were its 
defects of plan and excesses of detail, was 
the work of a Poet. Beneath its daring and 
often grotesque imagery there glowed a 
manly fervour—the inspiration of a truth 
which ever strove for utterance. In the writer’s 
eccentric colloquialisms, no less than in his 
ideal soarings, a sincere and ardent nature 
was apparent. The belief expounded — the 
infinite love of Heaven and the subordination of 
all suffering and evil to final good—was preach- 
ed, if not with the authority of a prophet, at 
least with the zeal of a devotee. To use phrases 
which in spite of cant and usage still retain their 
significance, it was plain that the poet was “in 
earnest,” no “sham,’’—a writer not indeed self- 
announced in strange dialects as the priest of a 
new dispensation, but to the full as sacerdotal 
in proclaiming Heaven’s mercy as if he had 
chosen for his gospel man’s serfdom and assumed 
the “beneficent whip” for his crosier. 

Much interest therefore attaches to the publi- 
cation of a second poem by this author. To 
what extent experience has disciplined the 
magination and matured the theories of the 
poet is a question which many will be curious 
tosolve, Our own answer is, that during the 
ten years’ interval which has elapsed since Mr. 

ey's first poem, he has in many respects 
profited,—and in some we fear been a loser. The 
recklessness of his fancy has been curbed, though 
tot thoroughly mastered. His sense of what 
symmetrical and congruous in poetry has 
= by culture. On the other hand, his style 
become more artificial; its meaning being 
obscured by frequent parentheses, and its music 
being often marred by inversion and the elision 
offinal syllables from his participles. A graver 
thange, were it not accounted for by the nature 
of the subject, would be, the rarity of those 
fresh and artless glimpses of truth and feeling 
hich in ‘Festus’ came upon us with the sweet 
‘uprise and fragrance of hedge flowers, and 
doned for the rank and idle vegetation some- 
mes found in their neighbourhood. 
_ The scope of Mr. Bailey’s present design 
us, as we have just hinted, to lay less 
Mess on the absence of accustomed beauties 


scheme—which is a narrative symbolization of 
Christian doctrine as interpreted by the author 
—necessarily precludes all those vicissitudes of 
human experience which appeal most potently 
to the sympathies and passions. Religious dis- 
cussions not falling within our province, we 
refrain from all comment on the articles of 
Mr. Bailey’s creed. The charm of his poem 
lies in its descriptive merit, and in the writer’s 
power of translating abstract conceptions into 
forms of ideal beauty and grandeur. The 
general effect is still occasionally marred by 
strange and extravagant images; but their 
occurrence is much rarer than in Mr. Bailey’s 
previous volume. It is to be regretted, also, 
that the symbolic character of the poem— 
which is virtually allegorical—should be so 
often sacrificed by the intrusion of didactic 
matter. 

The opening scene will be best described by 
the following extract :—which also brings before 
us the chief agent in the narrative.— 


It was a holy festival in Heaven, 
A joy of satisfaction at the close 
Of some divinest epoch of the world, 

















































































Far round the infinite extremes of space 
Star unto star spake gladness, as they sped 
On their resplendent courses; and a smile, 
Enkindling on the countenances of the suns, 
Thrilled to the heart of nature, while there rose, 
Expressive of divine felicity, 
A clear briglit strain of music, like a braid 
Of silver round a maiden’s raiment, all 
Imbounding and adorning. 


There, in one 
Of those most pure and happy stars which claim 
Identity with Heaven, high raised in bliss, 
Each lofty spirit luminous with delight, 
Sat God’s selectest angels, gathered round 
The golden board of that palatial orb, 
In spheral order. All the fruitage there 
Of the immortal Eden, and the land 
Of everlasting Light to please the sense 
And satisfy the soul, the Tree of Life 
In all its bright varieties could yield 
Was lavished ; and its fragrance filled the skies. 
The bright blue wine as though exprest from Heaven 
Glittering with life went, moonlike, round and round 
Times sacredly repeated mong the gods 
And spirits who had each one earned his star 
In that divinest conclave, as they held 
Deep commune on the wondrous end imposed 
By the Eternal Saviour of the world 
Upon his infinite work; and all the harps— 
Intwined about with nectar-dropping flowers 
Which wither not though culled, but on the brow 
Or in the bosom bloom as in their fields— 
Were trembling into silence, when there stepped, 
Unseen before, into the joyous midst 
Of that bright throng, surprised in holy ease, 
A young and shining angel. 


In his air 

Sat kingly sweetness, kind and calm command, 
Yet with long suffering blended ; for the soil 
Of dust was on his garb and sandalled sole ; 
Dust on the locks of fertile gold which flowed 
From his fair forehead rippling round his neck ; 
Bedropt, defiled, with cold and cave-like dew. 
One hand a staff of virent emerald held 
As "twere a sapling of the tree of life, 
And one smoothed in his breast a radiant dove 
Fluttering its wings in lightnings thousand-hued, 
The sole companion of his pilgrimage. 
Silent he stood and gazed. 
The portrait of the “shining Angel” is drawn 
with grace and dignity. We gather from 
what follows that the delineation of an august 
Personality is here intended; and cannot but 
think that the author would have done better 
in point of taste had he rather chosen to embody 
the abstract principle of spiritual love. — The 
Angel relates to the starry denizens that he is 
himself the creator and ruler of a distant planet, 
and that he was there betrothed to one of two 
sister-spirits. By the former of these — the 
Angel’s betrothed—a type of Human Nature is 
intended. The latter may be regarded as a 
seemearnegee er of Humility and Faith. The 
anguage which introduces these characters is 
amongst the finest in the volume; and the lines 
which we have italicized are of enchanting 
beauty.— 

Among that heavenly race 
There dwelt two angel-sisters, nymphs divine, 





than on the presence of new ones. The 


Star-dowered, light-portioned, forms full realized 
Of the Eternal Beauty. 


Yet how unlike 

Their nature and their loveliness; in one 

A soul of lofty clearness, like a night 

Of stars, wherein the memory of the day 

Seems trembling through the meditative air— 

In whose proud eye, one fixed and arklike thought 

Held only sway; that thought a mystery ;— 

In one, a golden aspect like the dawn— 

Beaming perennial in the Heavenly east— 

Of paly light; she ever brightening looked 

As with the boundless promise unfulfilled 

Of some supreme perfection ; in her heart 

That promise aye predestinate, alway sure, 

Her breast with joy suffusing, and so wrought, 

Her sigh seemed happier than her sister’s smile : 

Yet patient she and humble. 

In the progress of the narrative we learn that 
the planet has been invaded by a host of tempt- 
ing spirits, who excite the ambition and self- 
will of its inhabitants—foremost among them 
the beloved of the Angel—and seduce them 
from their allegiance. The beautiful Rebel, 
who has usurped the throne of her lord, is 
depicted with brilliancy and force.— 

Within the central square 

Fronting the glittering palace stood the throne— 

Which changed so much the aspect of that orb, 

And which | told of first—whereon each day 

She, ministering blind justice, sat, absorbed 

In love of her own empery; rapt to hear 

The adulation of her foreign train ; 

To trifle with hor sceptre as a toy, 

And court the rainbow flashes, startling bright, 
Of the star-gemmed tiara; to her eyes 

Jewels well worth the satrapies of Heaven ;— 
Rich in all fancied virtues to attract 

Good, or from evil fend; the which same gems 
She oft would deftly moralize, and prove 

To the subservient glozers ranged around, 

How well they did become her, how much stead, 
The breast, the brow whereon they dazzling lay; 
Now gleaming forth defiant, now reposed 

In silent capabilities of light. 

By gradual lapses the entire realm falls under 
the dominion of the Tempters and their Demon- 
Monarch. The nature and advent of the latter 
are recorded in a series of wild and startling 
metaphors.— 

There rushed, 

Out of a cave, with toppling crags o’erhung, 

A hugeous monster, such as never Night 

With murderer’s mind engendered, when his heart 

Lay panting underneath the conscience pang— 

Like fawn beneath a wolf's jaw. Dragonlike 

In lengthening volumes stretched his further part, 

Incalculably curled ; but in the front, 

On one wide neck a hundred heads he reared, 

Which spake with every mouth a hundred tongues, 

Through teeth of serried daggers black with blood. 

The breath he drew in day he breathed out night. 

And he descended to the sea to drink, 

Though close by his cave a cool bright river ran ; 

For it was thirst the monster better loved 

Than aught that thirst could quench. The abhorrent sea 

Shrank backwards, tide by tide; but he pursued, 

Triumphing in its fascinating fear, 

Into the very midst ;—then gorged, returned, 

Soul-sodden to the shore, where prone he lay 

Before his horrid hold; with stormy joy 

Gnashing his steely teeth, and with his tail, 

Now close contorted, and now far out-launched, 

Sweeping the shiny slime of the wide sea sands, 
There is no doubt of the power, and even 
grandeur, evinced in this conception; and 
though it is open to the charge of extravagance, 
it is fair to admit that Mr. Bailey is professedly 
dealing with the monstrous. Still, the painter 
of gigantic figures should prefer for his model 
a Titan to a Cyclops. The present delineation 
combines, but scarcely blends, the attributes of 
both :—the majesty of the heaven-defying rebel 
with the grotesqueness of the one-eyed ogre. 
The Angel proceeds to describe the sub- 
sequent desolation of the planet and his vic- 
torious encounter with the demon. But the 
former still lies under the divine ban; and the 
Angel’s mission is heavenward, to seek the re- 
demption of his world and his betrothed. Several 
spirits of the star at which he has tarried resolve 
to be the companions of his journey. Our last 
extract chronicles their departure and their 
travel. The river of Death flowing through the 
vestiges of worlds, and the instantaneous change 
of its dark waters into those of immortality by 
the influence of Faith and Love, are sublime 


conceptions. Full, too, of suggestive poetry is 





The daughters of the Lord of gods and men, 


the transit of the spirits past the “ golden isles 
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of memory,” leaving behind them in their pro- 
gress to the infinite future the cherished pangs 
of mortal retrospect.— 


At length the last embrace, last look, exchanged, 

High upward the bright bevy, like to light 

Out of the crowned north,—shot ; on and on, 

Through firmamental fields of furthest space, 

Till at the brink of a vast river they 

Arriving, halted, which pervaded Heaven ;— 

Swift asa cataract, yet unbroken, still 

And level as the mean line of the sea. 

Thick with chaotic matter and unformed— 

Like the voleanic blood which bounds unseen 

In veins of lightning through earth’s cavernous heart— 

Mid ruined orbs, like broken ice-lumps, rolled, 

Melting and crumbling, to the ocean deeps 

Of vast eternity, it gushed along. 

Its depths were darkness self; but every wave, 

Which curled out of the mass, seemed light alive, 
hough but an instant. 


On an eminent height, 
Which overpeered the stream, the angels sate. 
Then said the angel leader to the rest, 
What see ye past the river? And they said, 
We nothing see beyond. Athwart this stream, 
If stream it be—and not a shoreless main— 
Is more than we can ken, 


But I, returned 
The questioner, see beyond the clear bright land 
Of Heavenly immortality, mine own 
By birthright and by gift; and thither, we. 


Descending to the shore, he stooped, and dipped 
Into the stream his hand; which filling full, 

He tasted and thus spake. Ye waters—once 

Of death, but now of life eternal—take 

Back the libation I have made of ye; 

And be ye changed forever. Uttering this, 

He cast the dark remainder in the flood, 

That instant changed into a flood of life, 
Flashing with light celestial to its depths 

Of bottomless infinitude ;—and straight, 
Grasping the bright branch of an olive tree, 
Which bowered with verdant gold the peaceful shore, 
He therewith sprinkled, one by one, the band 
Who him accompanied ; with these pure rites 
Making them free, initiate into Heaven, 

And death the lesser mysteries of life. 


The solemn marvel of these gladsome deeds, 
Each heart lit up with self-evolving joy. 

And round him all stood linked in one embrace. 
Behold, he said ; for fit it is that now 

We keep our course; and close below there lay, 
Moored but a little distance from the side, 

A crescent-boat, translucent as a star, 

Wherein they all embarked, in godly dread. 


If lightning were the gross corporeal frame 

Of some angelic essence, whose bright thoughts 
As far surpassed in keen rapidity 

The lagging action of his limbs as doth 

Man’s mind his clay ; with like excess of speed 

To animated thought of lightning, flew 

That moon-horned vessel o’er life's deeps divine ;— 
Far past the golden isles of memory 

Where only names exist and things are not ; 
Mingled wherewith a cloudy counterpart 

Mocks every islet, and therein are lost 

Those upon whom the bright seductive sea 
Smiles, wreckful; and sincerest smoothness feigns, 


They went, they knew not how. It was as though 
The finite, mingling with the infinite, 

Produced an utter ravishment and sense 

Of o’erabundant reason. At the last, 

Heaven’s azure shores they made, and leapt on land. 


The prayer of the Angel is of course con- 


ceded; his beloved and his world are restored | 


to their pristine worth and beauty ;—the very 
sin and misery through which they have passed 
becoming the pledges of their enduring purity 
and joy. To represent pain as the mere foil of 
final happiness, and to prove the impotence of 
human guilt to quench Divine merey—seem the 
chief ends which the author has proposed to 
himself in his allegory. 

The minor poems, excepting three or four of 
a devotional character, are mere rhymes of 
pastime, and totally unworthy of the author's 
genius. The tone of Mr. Bailey’s mind is too 
intense to allow of graceful coquetry with the 
Muses. The poet of taste and sentiment may 
find in the valleys that skirt Parnassus a re- 
gion of holiday pleasaunce; but to those who 
dwell nearer to the summit, the mountain 
(which the old Mythology describes as barren 


in itself) can charm only by an_austerer| 


spell. 


With them, the peak on which rested 


the fabled bark of Deucalion is ever an altar of 


sacrifice. The glory which invests it is not the 
verdure of earth, but the lightning which de- 
scends on the oblation. Exalted and impas- 


|sioned, the genius of Mr. Bailey has little in 
common with that quiet daylight of imagination 
which may be called the reason of the sym- 
pathies. It does not directly solve any problem * 
of the heart, nor gently conduct the spirit 
through the casualties of life to ultimate faith 
and patience. It is, on the contrary, a light 
alternating with the obscurity through which 
it flashes,—but at times affording more vivid 
glimpses into the sublime than are vouchsafed 
to a serener illumination. 





Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. 
By Julia Kavanagh. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

ELEGANTLY illustrated with a series of line 

engravings, this work has claims upon the 

boudoir-table in right of its guise and garniture. 

But its letter-press is superior to the general 

staple of what may be called petit-maitre books. 

The purity of mind and taste which we have 

| observed and admired in former essays by Miss 

| Kavanagh, are in some measure obstacles to her 
picturing the women of France in all their 
cameleon brilliancy. To write con gusto of the 

De Maillys and the Parabéres demands attri- 

butes which the authoress of ‘ Madeleine’ does 

not possess. The task claims that power of 

‘‘raking” dramatically, which, in despite of 

the satirist’s well-known line, every English 

woman does not possess. Not merely should 
the chronicler appreciate wit: she should also 
command the power of writing about it wittily. 

The description of the petit souper should be 

thrown off with a soupcon of the humour of 

one who herself has “‘ heard the chimes at mid- 

night,”—who herself could have bandied heart- 

less pleasantries with a Du Deffand, or looked 
on —analytically rather than sympathetically 

—while the heart of a Lespinasse broke in 

public. But, if certain pages and portions of 

this record fall short of the requisite vivacity 

—we must commend Miss Kavanagh for care, 

discretion, and a sufficient range of liberality in 

her general view of the changes which passed 
over Parisian society between ‘the decline and 
fall” of Madame de Maintenon and ‘the rise 
and progress” of Madame Tallien. Whereas our 





that work may be judiciously followed j 
tracting from the one under comansniat’ 
We will try to reduce within small com 
gifts and graces of one individual, in Pay 
strewing our columns with fragments of o 
may be fancifully and emphatically 
“ stray Lilies and Roses.” In our notice of Dr 
Taylor's book we dealt with Madame de Tens 
Here is the gentlewoman who succeeded tohe 
* connexion.” — 


“One of the few women whom Madame deT 
P ° NP &. 
cin admitted to her réunions towards the Close of her 
life, was a quiet, middle-aged bourgeoise, unassum 
alike in dress and manner, and named Madang 
Geoffrin. ‘She comes here to see what she 
secure out of my inheritance,’ Madame de Tencin 
often observed, with a smile, to her friends, Madame 
Geoffrin’s object was, indeed, to become personal} 
acquainted with the eminent men who m J 
, et at the 
house of the ex-nun, in order, whenever her demise 
should occur, to gather them around herself. Madame 
de Tencin was neither annoyed nor disturbed by the 
knowledge of her visitor’s intentions: she Teceived 
her well, and even gave her some professional ad- 
vice. The following maxim is characteristic of the 
donor: ‘Be complaisant to every man you knoy: 
though nine out of ten should not carea whit for vou, 
the tenth may live to prove a useful friend,’ *# 
On the death of Madame de Tencin, the Bourgeoise 
effected the long-cherished project of succeeding ty 
her power. She greatly enlarged the circle of he 
predecessor, and may be said to have founded a ney 
society, which rivalled that of Madame du Deffand: 
between whom and Madame Geoffrin there accord. 
ingly sprang up an open and lasting feeling of enmity, 
It was the thirst of worldly distinction, which then 
possessed the members of every class of society that 
induced Madame Geofirin to open a bureau d'esprit, 
She knew that she had no brilliant talents by which 
she could shine herself, and therefore wished tobe 
considered the friend and patroness of eminent men, 
Her love of empire, moreover, made her desire to 
rule quietly over an admired literary court. She was 
neither extremely witty, nor even educated, since she 
did not know how to spell ; but literature and phi- 
losophy were then all the rage; Madame Geoff 
complied with the prevailing tone, and opened het 
house to the philosophic tribe. Notwithstanding the 
deficiencies of her education, she was well fitted for 
her self-appointed task: her excellent sense, bener» 
lence, and deep knowledge of the world, adapted her 





authoress often contents herself with generalities 
while describing the Cynthias who successively 
cooked, dressed, danced and hectored their way 
from private houses into royal chambers, and 
whose frivolities, intrigues and extravagances, 
contributed to draw out (as it were) its life- 
blood from the monarchy of France—she proves 
herself adroit in sketching, and solid in judging 
character when the character includes any 
element of worth or of truthfulness. We must 
look elsewhere for the Du Barris—but we are 
contented with the De Staals, the Geoffrins, and 
the other more respectable retailers of esprit 
|as by her catalogued and criticized: while 
in treating other subjects of her gallery—as 
for instance, those widely different personages, 
Mdlle. Aissé and Madame Roland—Miss Kava- 
nagh puts forth a pathetic power which gives 
| depth and repose to a book that in other hands 
| might have become wearying from its unmiti- 
gated sparkle. 

The critic dealing with such an encyclopedia 
of coquetries, amours, vicissitudes, sufferings and 
repentances as the history of ‘Woman in France’ 
| must necessarily be, is fain to content himself 
| with offering merely a general character like the 

above. Such is the fascination of the subject 
—such is its fulness of matter—such is its 
affluence of suggestion—that every page tempts 
| him to stop for a gossip or for speculation on 
modes and morals. As might have been said 
of Dr. Cooke Taylor’s ‘Memoirs of the House 
of Orleans’ [ Athen. No. 1139], here is a book 
to be interleaved. The fashion of our notice of 





admirably to lead and conciliate the vain and im 
| able sect she had undertaken to patronize. Her tac 
| and kindness soon rendered her house one of the 
| rendezvous of the Parisian world. Her power, a 
| time, even became so high that all the Germa 
courts, who had any pretensions to philosophy, daly 
paid correspondents to inform them of the subjects 
discussed by her circle. One of the first acts of 
Catherine I1., on ascending the Imperial thrones 
Russia, was to send a salaried commissioner to the 
court of Madame Geoffrin ; who, by her consummate 
tact, had succeeded in rendering it the Europea 
school of bon ton. * * Though she was not vened 
either in literature or in art, she drew around he 
authors and artists, and by listening & propos, al 
never speaking on what she did not understand, sut 
ceeded in presiding with infinite grace and judgment 
over their meetings. Madame Geoffrin was a0, 
however, a mere silent listener: she had leaned, 
in the intercourse of persons of high rank, whom se 
adroitly induced to visit her, that peculiar phrase- 
ology, exquisitely polished even in its incorrectnes, 
known as the ‘style de grand seigneur.’ No ones 
passed her in the art of story-telling: her language 
was clear, concise, and displayed the mingled sem 
and shrewdness of her mind. The ideas of Madame 
Geoffrin never soared, however, above her statiot: 
she was as essentially a modest and sensible boar 
geoise,as Madame du Deffand was a brilliant 
epicurean woman of the world. The plainness 
her person, and the elegant simplicity of her pe 
the manner in which she provided her house with 
the luxurious comforts of wealth, free from its ostel- 
tatious éclat ; and her own timidity, good sense, 
mingled thrift and benevolence, were alike . 
teristic of the middle classes of life to whieh —~ 
longed. Her wit was, like everything about 
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etending ; it never stepped beyond a 
he often gave to vr — a 
, » and even common-place form. er 
ie cape ee too idiomatic to bear trans- 
reparte ‘A person was once speaking in her presence 
whe Abbé Trublet, a man of little talent, but who, 
ot in the intercourse of Fontenelle and other 
ty = men, had acquired a certain degree of tact 
Jeverness. ‘Ah! said Madame Geoffrin, with 
fe ual bonhomie; ‘c’est un sot frotté d’esprit’— 
= i rubbed over with wit, may give some idea of 
ae This bon mot had immense success, 
= rabbé being very much disliked. There was 
“ill more severity in her observation concerning 
Richelieu and Voisenon, the most corrupt men of 
the age. ‘These two men are, after all, only the 
ings (épluchures) of great vices, But her most 
celebrated remark, and that which shows best the 
kindness and worldly knowledge by which she was 
so much distinguished, is that which she addressed 
to her friend Rulhiére. He had written a work con- 
taining disclosures on the court of Russia, and from 
the publication of which he expected to derive con- 
siderable gains. Madame Geoftrin, thinking, on the 
contrary, that this work might bring him into trouble, 
offered him a large sum to suppress it. Rulhiére’s 
reply was an eloquent declamation against the mean- 
ness of accepting money in order to conceal the 
truth. Madame Geoffrin heard him to the end, she 
then quietly said, ‘ How much more will you have, 
Rulhitre?? When this anecdote was related by 
Rulhidre himself to the Prince of Schomberg, the 
latter, forgetting in the presence of whom he was 
speaking, enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! c’est sub- 
lime !*” 
Madame Geoffrin would hardly, however, have 
maintained her empire in a world so corrupt as 
that of Paris, had there not been a proportion 
of “sack” mixed up with the “bread” in her 
character :—a spice of imperfection, selfishness 
and calculation which reduced her from the 
level of the preaching pattern-woman to that 
of other traders in esprit. These must mutually 
watch, and be watched—talk, and be talked of | 
—else would their commerce slacken and the | 
proprietors thereof sink into oblivion.— 
“Although she thus set very firm bounds to the 
intellectual freedom which was the very spirit of phi- 
losophy, Madame Geoffrin was tenderly loved by her 
friends, Few could resist the charm of her abrupt 


—— 
quiet and unpr 
certain circle: 8 





but inexhaustible kindness of heart, and those who 
could have withstood this attraction found her dinners | 
and evening parties too admirably organized to be 
given up for want of a little complaisance on their 
part, Madame Geoffrin was, however, thought to 
carry her empire sometimes too far. Not satisfied 
with checking the expression of opinion, she wished 
to interfere in the private affairs of her friends: 
aways, it is true, with the object of rendering them | 
some service, whether in the shape of advice or of | 
pecuniary assistance. She was proud—and with 
reason—of her consummate knowledge of the world; 
and as nothing flattered more her good-natured vanity 
than to be appealed to in delicate matters, so she was | 
lst a little mortified when her counsels were either 
wyected or despised. One of her fundamental maxims | 
vas, that poor literary men were bound to remain 
Sngle. If, in spite of her advice, some needy author 
thought fit to marry, she was extremely angry with 
him; but invariably ended by relenting, visiting his 
wife, spoiling the children, if there were any, and 
doing everything in her power to lighten the burden 
an increasing family. But, though Madame 
Was an active and disinterested friend, she 
"i not capable of experiencing the heroic and de- 
Voted feelings which can raise friendship to the height 
of passion. Her friendship was, like her benevo- 
“ace, without the tenderness which gives those feelings 
greatest charm. She was as impatient to oblige 
re friends as to assist persons in distress; but she 
pm net like to be pained by the sight of the suffer- 
ags.she relieved : she dreaded emotion under every 
: to pass quietly through life; to be both useful 
aa and, if possible, never to be annoyed 
he ged, was her great object. There was, in all 
Benerosity, a sort of latent selfishness, which 
~~ ~. perhaps, more human, but not the less 
7 Of respect for this, The greatest blemish in 





| amusement of her guests. 


her character was moral timidity: she would do much 
fora friend, but she could not compromise herself on 
his account. She never liked to praise her friends to 
strangers: she averred that it only excited envy. She 
likewise made it a rule not to defend them if they 
were attacked in her presence; for this, she said, only 
irritated their enemies still further. The same cau- 
tiousness marked her own conduct. Notwithstanding 
her philosophic connexions, Madame Geoffrin was 
devout; but this she concealed with as much care as 
another woman would have taken to hide her love 
intrigues. She attended mass privately, had an apart- 
ment in a convent, and a pew in the church of the 
Capucins; but all this was conducted with profound 
mystery, and studiously concealed from her friends. 
* * The wealth of Madame Geoffrin allowed her to 
indulge in her benevolence—and she seems to have 
been munificent in a singular degree—as well as in 
the hospitality she gave to literature, without any 
detriment to her fortune. Her husband, a quiet and 
not very clever man, allowed his wife to indulge in 
her tastes to the fullest extent, and contented himself 
with superintending the costly entertainments she 
gave to her guests; by many of whom he was only 
known as ‘that old gentleman who sat in a corner 
saying nothing.’ 

“The society which gathered around Madame 
Geoffrin was composed partly of the disciples of Vol- 
taire, and partly of those of Rousseau; though she 
tolerated the friends of the Genevese, she had a very 
ill opinion of his character, the violent and declamatory 
tone of which was not indeed likely to please her 
sober judgment. We have already said that Madame 
Geoffrin did not allow great freedom of discussion; but 
she only moderated the imprudence of her friends: she 
did not seek to guide them, for the reason that she had 
few opinions of her own on the subjects they discussed. 
Thus, notwithstanding her prudence and cautious- 
ness, the society which met at her house was distin- 
guished for the individual independence of its mem- 
bers. Madame Geoffrin gave two dinners a week; 
one destined to artists, and the other to men of letters. 





D’Alembert and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse were 
present at the latter of those dinners. D’Alembert, re- | 
leased from his severe though beloved studies, displayed | 
that frank, boyish mirth which had formerly amused | 
Madame du Deffand. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, | 
more grave than her friend, and, latterly, rather sad 

and weary-looking, occasionally broke forth from her 

habitual silence, to speak briefly, and yet eloquently, 
on the subject discussed by the other guests. Mari- | 
vaux—who saw a finesse in all that was said or done, 
and who tortured his subtle but unimaginative mind, 
in order to give an ingenious turn to everything he 
uttered—was also there. The cold and reserved 
Thomas, whose fame has suffered from the proud 
indifference he felt for the women of his time; the 
declamatory Raynal; Mairan, the learned antagonist 
of Madame du Chatelet; her lover, Saint-Lambert; 
the keen, satirical Galiani; and many now forgotten, 
but who had then their day, were also among the 
guests of Madame Geoffrin. She presided at these 
dinners with her usual tact, directing conversation by 
occasional interjections—an art in which she excelled 
—or exercising her talent of story-telling for the 
Besides the distinction 
which the friendship of men of talent naturally con- 
ferred upon her, the gentle Madame Geoffrin did not 
fail in worldly honours. Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
whilst he was still a Polish noble, visited her house, 
and was a great favourite with her, always calling her 
by the endearing name of ‘mother.’ His extravagance 
having made him run into debt, he was imprisoned 
in Fort l'Evéque. Madame Geoffrin, on hearing of 
his mishap, immediately satisfied the demands of his 
creditors. The sovereign did not forget the debt of 
kindness incurred by the obscure noble; and when 
Stanislaus had been raised to the throne of Poland, 
one of his first acts was to write to Madame Geottrin, 
* Mama, your son is king.’ He invited her, in the 
same letter, to come and visit him in Warsaw. Not- 
withstanding her advanced age, Madame Geoffrin 
complied with his request. Her journey through 
Germany was a complete triumph; she was especially 
received with distinguished honours by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who was then concluding her alliance 
with France, and did not neglect this opportunity of 
showing the esteem in which she held the nation over 
which her daughter was to reign. On her arrival in 





the king's palace, at Warsaw, Madame Geoffrin was 
inexpressibly touched to find herself introduced into 
an apartment absolutely similar to that which she 
occupied in Paris. The attentions of her adopted 
son, during her sojourn with him, were marked by 
the same delicacy and gallantry. On her return 
through Vienna, she again saw Maria Theresa, who 
presented her daughters to her. Marie Antoinette, 
when Queen of France, recollected this interview, 
and on meeting Madame Geoffrin, at a subsequent 
epoch, reminded her of it in flattering terms. Such 
was the importance in which the quiet Madame 
Geoffrin was then held, that the least details of her 
journey to Poland, and the letters which she wrote 
home to her friends, occupied all the polite world of 
Paris during the time of her absence. She even ac- 
quired a sort of political power, or rather influence, 
through the friendship of Prince Kaunitz, one of 
the distinguished foreigners who visited her house. 
Owing to her intervention, he softened the difficulties 
which awaited Cardinal Rohan’s embassy at the 
Court of Vienna. Nothing had been wanting to 
gratify the ambition of the kindhearted and amiable 
Bourgeoise when the increasing infirmities of old age 
told her of her approaching end. She understood 
the warning, and submitted to her fate, with calm 
and unaffected resignation. The latter days of her 
life were, however, embittered by the quarrels of her 
philosophic friends with her daughter, Madame de la 
FertéImbault; who had always manifested the 
greatest antipathy for the whole tribe of authors who 
visited her mother’s house, and many of whom were, 
she knew, wholly dependent upon her bounty. This 
lady refused, during the last illness of her mother, to 
admit D’Alembert, Morellet, and Marmontel into 
her presence; alleging that they would, according to 
the custom of ultra-philosophers in such cases, have 
endeavoured to prevent Madame Geoffrin from ful- 
filling her religious duties. Without contradicting 
this imputation, the philosophers complained very 
bitterly of Madame de la Ferté-Imbault’s conduct, 
and were so unrestrained in their language that, when 
Madame Geoffrin partly recovered, she found herself 
compelled, by the éclat they had made, to cease 
seeing either her daughter or her three friends. She 
naturally decided the case in favour of Madame de 
la Ferté-Imbault, and, without wholly approving her 
conduet—which had been as deficient in tact and 
wisdom as that of the philosophers was in delicacy— 
she observed, with a smile, ‘ that she had acted like 
Godefroy de Bouillon, by defending her tomb against 
the infidels.’ With the exception of D’Alembert, 
Morellet, and Marmontel, she saw all her friends as 
usual, until a relapse of her complaint carried her 
off, in the autumn of 1777; she was then in the 
seventy-eighth year of her age.” 

There may be nothing new in the above: but 
which among us will ever be tired of reading 
about the Women of France? especially when 
they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly 
as in the pages before us. What materials for 
a third volume already exist! This will include 
the Guizots and Gays and Girardins who 
have turned their esprit and fancy and philo- 
sophy into the career of literary labour— 
and Madame Récamier, the Lady of many 
dynasties, and many humours, and “ many head- 
tires,”—not to speak of the George Sands 
and Daniel Sterns who conceive themselves 
priestesses of opinions wider and wilder than the 
most reckless philosophe cherished by a Du 
Chatelet or an Epinay ever dreamed of! 





Latter-Day Pamphlets.— No.2. Model Prisons. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Chapman & Hall. 
Ir is almost impossible to treat these Pamphlets 
of Mr. Carlyle’s with any degree of seriousness. 
Latter-Day pamphlets they are not :—but pam- 
phlets in which all the moral wisdom that has 
slowly been gaining ground in the world, and is 
anxiously seeking in our day for the best methods 
of formulation, is expressly renounced, — and 
a return is preached to the one single argument 
of brute force, which is the law of the earliest 
stages of civilization. The question how far 
Mr. Carlyle can really be serious himself in the 
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propositions which he maintains will be differ- 
ently resolved according to the faith which the 
several questioners have hitherto had in him. 
To the friends of his school we must believe that 
the extravagance of his present teachings will 
in any case give great pain :—to ourselves, these 
escapades, distressing as they are to read, yield 
a certain satisfaction. We cannot but think 
that they are eminently calculated to break his 
own unwholesome spell,—to disenchant the 
disciples of a vicious school. They who—lured 
by a trick of style which appeared to them like 
the language of prophecy, while to others it 
seemed that of conjuring—followed willingly his 
argument in exaltation of the lowest form of 
power—that of physical restraint—so long as it 
took a hero like Cromwell for its exemplar, will 
have been startled to find themselves summoned, 
by corollary, as defenders of the overseer’s whip 
and the hangman’s cord, in further illustration 
of the same bad argument. It is probable that 
Mr. Carlyle himself was far from contemplating 
at the outset the issues to which his eccentricity 
would lead him. But the public curiosity was 
dying out —his school was, we fancy, falling 
away,— it was necessary that some strong 
stimulant should be administered to arrest 
the reaction from previous stimulants—and in 
the hurry of the case Mr. Carlyle has exhibited 
a larger dose, we hope, than the digestion of his 
disciples can master. As the case now stands, 
we are not without a reasonable expectation 
that his school will dissolve of itself, and the 
scholars who have clung to it so far, seek 
sounder teaching. 

A few words will state the particular argu- 
ment of Mr. Carlyle’s present Pamphlet :— 
which will, we think, unite against it all classes 
of thinkers. With a blindness which is so re- 
markable that it inevitably raises the inference 
of insincerity, he preaches in the very name of 
Christianity the most anti-Christian doctrine. 
His proposal is for a revival of the law of Draco. 
Model prisons and schools for the criminal are 
to him an abomination. ‘Pity for the scoun- 
drel-species”’ raises his bile, and occasions him 
to call very bad names. His soul yearns after 
the condemned tread-wheel, and he has great 
faith in the management of prisoners by half 
starvation. He will have no moral hospitals 
—no attempts at redeeming the sinner. The 
**woman taken in adultery” he would “stone 
to death.” Of all the varieties of suffering and 
temptation which give their shading to crime, 
and form grounds for the work of reformation, 
he takes no account. Whoever has fallen, is to 
be branded at once for the hatred of men—not 
lured back by a law oflove. The criminal can- 
not be cured.—* There exists not in this earth 
whitewash that can make the scoundrel a friend 
of this universe. He remains an enemy if you 
spend your life in whitewashing him.” The 
diseased members of the body politic are to be 
at once flung away. Sin is a moral plague which 
should be treated according to the old law of 
ignorance that destroyed the wretch whom the 
physical plague had stricken. Crime is crime, 
and to be at once cut off:—after a little prelimi- 
nary torture, ‘‘a collar round the neck and a 
cartwhip flourished over the back.” Criminals 
are to be “swept with some rapidity into the 
dust-bin, out of one’s road’’-—‘ swept into the 
cesspool, tumbled over London Bridge in a very 
brief manner.” To attempt the reclamation of 
the criminal is “sowing of your wheat upon 
Irish quagmires,—laboriously harrowing it in 
upon the sand of the sea-shore.” They who 
think otherwise—or indeed think anything else 
than Mr. Carlyle thinks, or says he thinks— 
are “Solemn human Shams, Phantasm Captains, 
Supreme Quacks,” and other unwholesome 
things. Howard was, after all, according to 








Mr. Carlyle, a sort of humbug—and “a dull 
and even dreary” one. The Christian religion, 
Mr. Carlyle says, “ prescribes a healthy hatred 
of scoundrels.” If it prescribes anything 
milder, he abjures it. The policy of the law of 
punishment is not example to others, or security 
to the community, orreformation of thecriminal, 
—but “revenge.”—“ ‘ Revenge,’ my friends, 
revenge, and the natural hatred of scoundrels, 
and the ineradicable tendency to revancher 
oneself upon them, and pay them what they 
have merited: this is for evermore intrinsically 
a correct and even a divine feeling in the mind 
of any man.””— 

* And so you take criminal caitiffs, murderers and 
the like, and hang them on gibbets ‘for an example 
to deter others.’ Whereupon arise friends of hu- 
manity, and object. With very great reason, as I 
consider, if your hypothesis be correct. What right 
have you to hang any poor creature ‘for an example?’ 
He can turn round upon you and say, ‘ Why make 
an “example” of me, a merely ill-situated, pitiable 
man? Have you no more respect for misfortune ? 
Misfortune, I have been told, is sacred. And yet 
you hang me, now I am fallen into your hands; 
choke the life out of me, for an example! Again I 
ask, Why make an example of me, for your own 
convenience alone ?’—All ‘ revenge’ being out of the 
question, it seems to me the caitiff is unanswer- 
able; and he and the philanthropic platforms have 
the logic all on their side. The one answer to him 
is: ‘ Caitiff, we hate thee; and discern for some 
six thousand years now, that we are called upon by 
the whole universe to do it. Not with a diabolic, but 
with a divine hatred. God himself, we have always 
understood, “ hates sin,” with a most authentic, celes- 
tial and eternal hatred. A hatred, a hostility inexor- 
able, unappeasable, which blasts the scoundrel, and 
all scoundrels ultimately, into black annihilation and 
disappearance from the sum of things. The path of 
it is as the’path of a flaming sword : he that has eyes 
may see it, walking inexorable, divinely beautiful and 
divinely terrible, through the chaotic gulf of human 
history, and everywhere burning, as with unquench- 
able fire, the false and death-worthy from the true 
and life-worthy; making all human history, and the 
biography of every man, a God’s Cosmos, in place of 
a Devil’s Chaos. Sois it, in the end; even so to every 
man who is a man, and not a mutinous beast, and 
has eyes to see. To thee, caitiff, these things were 
and are quite incredible; to us they are too awfully 
certain,—the eternal law of this universe, whether 
thou and others will believe it or disbelieve. We, 
not to be partakers in thy destructive adventure of 
defying God and all the universe, dare not allow thee 
to continue longer amongus. As a palpable deserter 
from the ranks where all men, at their eternal peril, 
are bound to be: palpable deserter, taken with the 
red hand, fighting thus against the whole universe 
and its laws, we,—send thee back into the whole 
universe, solemnly expel thee from our community; 
and will, in the name of God, not with joy and exul- 
tation, but with sorrow stern as thy own, hang thee 
on Wednesday next, and so end.’” 

Mr. Carlyle warms and kindles as he pro- 
pounds his theme. His wild and rabid logic, 
after its first taste of blood, will feed on nothing 
less savoury. In his penal calenture he goes 
in search of more hideous methods.— 

“ The Ancient Germans, it appears, had no scruple 
about public executions; on the contrary, they 
thought the just gods themselves might fitly preside 
over these; that these were a solemn and highest act 
of worship, if justly done. When a German man 
had done a crime deserving death, they, in solemn 
general assembly of the tribe, doomed him, and con- 
sidered that fate and all nature had from the begin- 
ning doomed him to die with ignominy. Certain 
crimes there were of a supreme nature; him that had 
perpetrated one of these they believed to have de- 
clared himself a prince of scoundrels. Him, once 
convicted, they laid hold of, nothing doubting ;— 
bore him, after judgment, to the deepest convenient 
peatbog; plunged him in there, drove an oaken 
frame down over him, solemnly in the name of gods 
and men: ‘ There, prince of scoundrels, that is what 
we have had to think of thee, on clear acquaintance; 





our grim good-night to thee is that! 
all the gods lie there, and be our partnershi 
thee dissolved henceforth. It will be better 

we imagine !*” 

Having buried him alive in a peat-bog, M, 
Carlyle’s ‘ vengeance,” if we mistake not . 
expression, would follow the criminal ~ 
the grave. We willrun no risks,—so quote bi 
own words, that our readers may interpret . 
themselves.— 7 

“ The one method clearly is, that, after fair trig 
you dissolve partnership with him; send him, ne 
name of Heaven, whither he is striving all this while 
and have done with him.” ’ 

Surely all this is little better than rayj 
yet of materials like this—seasoned with abuse 
(in terms of slang) against all who dissent, ang 
with certain verbal conjurations that have los 
even their mystical and phylacteric character 
by too frequent repetition—is this ‘ Latter-D, 
Pamphlet’ composed. The sole grounds laid for 
so terrible a penal argument are certain eg). 
lateral inconveniences and inconsistencies which 
attend the application of the milder code:— 
these being precisely the unsolved parts of the 
social problem which good men lamentas dray- 
backs from what has yet been done, and for 
which wise men are now in search of the 
remedy. Mr. Carlyle’s statement of these in. 
consistencies wins a ready assent,—and gives an 
occasional air of truth to his page which may 
help to blind some of his disciples to the dan- 
gerous and inhuman character of the whole, 
With a book which argues from the smallest 
part of the premises to a conclusion which the 
large remainder contradict, we are—as we said 
of Mr.Carlyle’s former Pamphlet of this series— 
almost ashamed to deal at all. 





A Practical Treatise on the Use of the Micro- 

scope. By John Quekett. Bailliére. 
Amonest modern inventions, few have been 
improved with more — steps than the micro- 
scope: so that, though we have many good 
descriptions of microscopes and their uses in 
various books, the present work will be of great 
assistance to all who are engaged in working 
this instrument on account of its bringing up 
the improvements that have taken place to the 
present day. They who are anxious to have an 
account of the stages through which the micro- 
scope has passed, will find ample materials in 
Mr. Quekett’s volume. He has omitted to 
describe scarcely any alteration of importance 
that has occurred during its advance to its 
present state of perfection. 

It does not appear that any important obser- 
vations were made with this instrument previous 
to the time of our countryman Hooke; although 
the ancients were perfectly aware of the magni- 
fying power of refracting media,—and globes of 
water were used, as they are at the present day, as 
toys to amuse children, long before the time of 
Hooke. In looking at the ‘ Micrographia’ of this 
last observer, we feel astonished at the accuracy 
with which he delineated many natural objects; 
and our astonishment is much increased when 
we know the kind of instrument which he used. 
This was a rude compound microscope, the very 
principle of which was abandoned by subsequent 
observers on account of its imperfections, and 
which only by recent improvements has been 
made available for observation. Yet with such 
instrumental deficiency, Hooke’s drawing may 
be consulted with advantage by the possessor 0 
one of Powell’s, Ross's, or Smith’s achromatic 
compound microscopes. So true is it that the 
head which looks a a the instrument Is 
more importance than the instrument vs 
We are forcibly reminded of this. truth in 
instance of one of the greatest microscopic “4 
servers of the present day—Ehrenberg; ¥ 
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po servations contained in his 
oun pen De Qe infusory animalcules with 
for uy, an instrument exceedingly defective in magni- 

fying power and mechanical arrangements com- 
og, Mr, d with those in use at the present day. 
Not its Next to Hooke, microscopic observation is 


indebted to Leuwenhoek :—and he too worked 


Lote his with very imperfect instruments compared with 
Dret for those now used. He employed simple lenses. 
The results of most of his observations were 









‘cated to the Royal Society of London, 
ood published in the ¢ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.’ He was the first to describe the animal 
forms invisible to the naked eye which have 
fully investigated by Ehrenberg. 
























































logy, we may mention those on the reproduc- 
tion of cells forming spores and seeds, on the 
movements of cells, on the circulation in the 
interior of cells, on the structure of the cell, 
and on its elongation into the vessel. The mi- 
croscope has also added a host of new forms to 
the vegetable kingdom. For these we are in- 
debted to the labours of Vaucher, Ehrenberg, 
Fries, and others on the Continent,—and to 
Ralfs, Jenner, Thwaites, and Berkeley in Great 
Britain. 

In zoology, and the anatomy and physiology 
of animals, the microscope has not been of less 
service. Starting from the observations of 
Leuwenhoek as the commencement of a new 
era in zoology, Ehrenberg investigated with his 
microscope almost every fluid and every sub- 
stance which was likely to be the residence of 
an animalcule. His labours were rewarded 
with the most signal and wonderful success. 
Hundreds of species of animalcules were disco- 
vered and described, and their structure re- 
vealed with an accuracy that the anatomy of 
the higher animals was a stranger to. Many of 
these invisible creatures were now found to belong 
to very different parts of the animal kingdom. 
One group was characterized by its possessing 
a multiplicity of digestive sacs,—hence called 
Polygastric; another was remarkable for its 
high organization and rotatory mode of loco- 
motion, —the Rotifera; another group, the 
Foraminifera, were referred to the Mollusca; 
and another, higher still in organization and 
complicity of habit, belonged to the family of 
shrimps and lobsters,—constituting the greater 
proportion of the entomostracous Crustacea. Nor 
was the investigation of these creatures con- 
fined to living forms. Various strata of the 
earth were found filled with the remains of the 
extinct forms of microscopic creatures. Each 
formation has its characteristic animalcules ; 
and a specimen of a rock not large enough to 
be seen by the naked eye will reveal forms which 
to the eye of the practised naturalist indicate 
the age of the mountains and plains whence it is 
derived. 

Not less remarkable have been the results of 
microscopic investigation in the anatomy and 
physiology of animals. The minute parts of 
the textures of the organs of the body were 
examined. The blood—before the discovery of 
the microscope, a homogeneous fluid—now pre- 
sented a compound character; and its prin- 
cipal constituents were found to be a number of 
globules, or discs, of various sizes and uses. 

Schleiden’s discovery of the origin of the 
cell in plants led to investigations on the 
same subject in animals,—and Schwann pointed 
out the cellular origin of all animal textures. 
These observations produced to immediate re- 
volution in physiology, and gave a new direc- 
tion to the researches of the anatomist. The in- 
vestigations of Owen, Newport, Goodsir, Reid, 
Paget, and others with the microscope are un- 
folding new laws in the history of develope- 
ment in the animal kingdom, and furnishing a 
larger basis than has hitherto been afforded on 
which to raise the superstructure of a sound and 
correct human physiology. 

Thus, the indirect use of the microscope can 
hardly be calculated in the cultivation of the 
organic sciences :—but it is frequently employed 
also, for its direct practical results. The com- 
position of many substances may be directly 
discovered by allowing polarized light to pass 
through them under the microscope. An exa- 
mination of the fluids of the body will in many 
instances reveal directly the cause of disease. 
The adulteration of food may be readily de- 
tected by the use of this instrument. Questions 
connected with medical jurisprudence, and on 
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are now solved by its application. What eyes 
are to the blind, the microscope is to those who 
can see. To the surgeon and physician, the 
botanist, zoologist, anatomist, and physiologist, 
it is an essential instrument of research. In Mr. 
Quekett’s volume all who are engaged in em- 
ployments demanding the use of this aid to the 
eye will find the fullest information with regard 
to the constructions of its various kinds,—as 
well as to the methods employed by the best 
observers for the examination of the various 
structures of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 





Wanderings along the Punic and Cyrenaic Shores 
of the Mediterranean—[ Wanderungen, §c.]. 
By Dr. Heinrich Barth. Berlin, Herz; Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate. 

Ovr notice of this work will be little more than 
an announcement ofits publication :—to describe 
its contents, except in general terms, is, from 
the nature of the case, impossible within mode- 
rate limits. The author, a pupil of the celebrated 
Ritter, was first attracted to the Mediterranean 
by its prominence as an object of the highest 
importance in historical geography; and he 
has perused its shores with eyes chiefly intent 
on those features which made it a decisive in- 
strument of the destinies of human civilization. 
These have been constantly present to his mind 
while studying the topography of its ancient 
cities, and the circumstances connected with the 
descent and migration of the several races that 
succeeded each other in settlement around that 
great basin,—the medium in all times of com- 
munication between the Eastern and Western 
worlds. 

With this view he examined, as closely as 
possible, the Mauritanian sea-border :—first de- 
scending along its western face, from Tangier 
to Rabat; and then tracing it from Iran east- 
ward-—the coast between Tetuan and to that 
port being now all but inaccessible to Euro- 
pean travellers—through Algeria and Tripoli 
to the Nile at Alexandria. Here the first divi- 
sion of his journey ends. A second is promised ; 
—to contain the progress up the Nile to Cairo, 
and thence through Syria to the Bosphorus. 
Greece, though visited, will not be included 
in the forthcoming volume. On that part of the 
Mediterranean coast Dr. Barth conceives him- 
self unable to add anything new to the remarks 
of preceding antiquarians. 

The purpose of Dr. Barth’s tour being wholly 
scientific, personal notices or the results of gene- 
ral observation, except where they may serve 
to illustrate his main design, are excluded,— 
with the exception of one disastrous episode. 
This was an adventure which had nearly ended 
Dr. Barth’s travels with his life,—by the at- 
tack of some Arab marauders at a dangerous 
pass, in the march-land between ‘Tripoli 
and Egypt, known to the ancients as the 
Greater or Western Katabathmos. Here he 
was dogged and finally plundered, after a spirited 
resistance, by a band of cowardly ruffians, in 
concert, as it appears, with the guides obtained 
as his escort from Tripoli:—and he owed his 
escape with life, under the double disadvantage 
of assault from without and treachery in his own 
party, to the exercise of no common degree of 
spirit and firmness. Asit was, he was wounded, 
—robbed of his luggage, journals, and instru- 
ments,—and with difficulty made the rest of his 
way along the coast to Alexandria. ‘This part 
of his narrative is told with some warmth. It is 
the only passage of the journey that can much 
interest the common sand 0 
The work, of course, depends for its suc- 
cess on the learned appreciation of a very 
different class; which it appears to deserve, as 
well by the careful observation of the details 
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copious and ready use of the authorities that 
have left us any notices bearing on the geogra- 
phy of Libya. Of the sites which make its 
shores attractive to the student of ancient civili- 
zation and commerce, there are two, we need 
scarcely observe, of the utmost historical im- 
portance,—those, namely, of Carthage and of 
Cyrene. To these, as their eminence deserves, 
a large space is allotted in the Doctor's pages: 
—and his view of their old condition while 
flourishing as mighty cities, collated with the 
results of a careful survey of their present re- 
mains, will be examined with especial sympathy 
by the classical geographer. The work, we 
may add—calculated as it is chiefly for anti- 
quarian readers and students of early history 
—is described by Dr. Barth as partly intended 
to serve as the introduction to a larger general 
essay, which he designs to compose, on the 
historical position and influence of the Mediter- 
ranean as the centre of life and the medium of 
intercourse throughout all the decisive periods 
of the past developement of our species. 

In conclusion, it must be observed that the 
a by those qualified to partake of the 
valuable contents of Dr. Barth’s work, will be 
much impaired by its cumbrous and involved 
style. A more perplexing specimen, indeed, 
of some of the worst faults of German prose has 
rarely fallen in our way. ‘The task of constru- 
ing periods entangled with strings of ill-joined 
parentheses, and bristling with epithets often 
composed of entire sentences,—is a serious ad- 
dition to the labour of digesting the scientific 
matter of this volume; and we would strongly 
advise the author, if it be not now too late, to 
set forth the substance of his next in a more 
clear and readable form. As we observe that 
he entertains some hope of appearing in an 
English translation, it may be as well to apprise 
him that the German text of Vol. I. could not 
be legibly presented in our language without 
being first broken up and recast altogether. 





Old Love and New Fortune. A Play; in Five 
Acts. By the Author of ‘ Conti,’ ‘ Music and 


Manners,’ &c. Chapman & Hall. 

Havine last week introduced our readers to 
this work as an acting play, we proceed now— 
as is our custom when the acted play is pub- 
lished and contains the dramatic element—to 
give some account of it as a literary production. 
In this character we think Mr. Chorley’s work 
has a better reception to expect from criticism 
than even that which it obtained from a thea- 
trical audience. Although we here imply a 
distinction between the literary and the theatrical 
elements of a good drama, it must not be sup- 
posed that the two can ever be divorced. Mere 
interest of story, without poetic imagination and 
passion, dwarfs playwriting, when serious, to 
the level of a police report,—when light, to the 
pantomime of a booth. It is a most vulgar 
fallacy to suppose that poetry, because itis an 
appropriate ornament to the drama, is nothing 
more than an ornament. The imagination or 
fancy which give a charm to the details of ex- 
pression are the same faculties which determine 
the nature of the fable and the quality of its 
interest. The writer who sets to work without 
such faculties will be not only barren as to 
the graces of language, but coarse in point of 
motive and incident. 

The gift of dramatic poetry (though only one 
of the qualifications for theatrical success) is 
one of the most comprehensive and important. 
While it includes beauty of illustration, it deals 
with the conception of character, purpose, and 
story. The power of effectively presenting and 
clearly connecting the last—in a word, what is 
called in the theatre construction—is a distinct 
requisite; but one which to some extent can be 


gained by study,—which can hardly be said of 
the higher endowments specified. Of these our 
readers will probably think that Mr. Chorley’s 
play affords felicitous examples. That he is 
not without constructive power is proved by the 
ingenuity which could fuse so many interests 
into one plot; but he yet labours under certain 
deficiencies in this part of his art,—the most 
prominent of which are want of decisive outline 
in the general plan and of obvious inter-depen- 
| dence between the parts. These defects are of 
| degree only,—and even on the stage did not 
| prevent the hearty sympathy of the audience 
| with the dramatic humour, feeling, and cha- 
| racterization in the piece. They are, we 
think, still less obvious to the reader, who 
has time to clear up by the entire context the 
ambiguities which somewhat perplex in repre- 
sentation. Of the dramatic instincts which are 
apparent throughout the play and the dramatic 
diction in which they are expressed, we believe 
we cannot do better than leave our readers to 
form their own judgment from a few examples. 

The central figures in the picture, as our 
readers will have already seen, are La Roque 
the hero,—Sybil Harcourt the wilful beauty, 
rather prone to be despotic by nature, deriving, 
too, a sudden stimulant to her caprice from the 
return of her long absent father with unlooked 
for riches—and Eve, the adopted ward of Sir 
Archibald, whose character, simple without 
tameness, and sweet without sentimentality, is 
well contrasted with the more brilliant and 
impulsive nature of Sybil. The most original 
conception in the piece is that of La Roque 
himself—a fusion of the buoyant Gallic tempera- 
ment with the heartiness of English feeling. Our 
first extract introduces the trio to the reader. 
On the return of her father, Sybil, promoted 
from the rank of a neglected school-girl to that 
of an heiress, has affected a coldness to the 
pretensions of La Roque which in her humble 
position she had encouraged. La Roque, nothing 
daunted, accompanies her home, under the dis- 
guise of a postillion. Eve, whom Sir Archibald 
had brought with him to England, and who is 
totally unknown to Sybil, has already arrived 
at the ancestral mansion; and, when La Roque 
and Sybil enter, becomes an unwilling auditor 
of the colloquy between the lovers. 

La Roque. I rode before you hither ; 

My last poor chance to gain a moment's speech 
Of one so closely watched. Since the news came, 
Which made you heiress to a wealthy sire, 
Your stale Duenna hath not winked an eye ; 
Nay, when she left you in the porch just now, 
Stared back as though to fix you there. 

Sybil. You rode! 
I said the fellow could not ride! My aunt 
Herself, who loves the parson’s sober pace, 

Cried ‘* Out upon the Snail!” La Roque turned postboy ! 
Now shall I live a month on the conceit, 
And still have laughter left! 

La Roque. I’m glad to please you. 
But now, of graver things—you could not mean 
The bitter words your letter bore. 

Sybil. Ilave done, 

And leave me! I’ve nor time nor thoughts to waste ; 
[Turning from him. 
And now for conquest of this stranger father ! 
For have my way I must and will; or Wit 
Hath lost its charm and Wealth’s not worth enjoying. 
Eve (appearing for a moment), So free and so unmoved ! 
Is this the duty 
Of English daughters ? Should I show myself? 
O, she is terrible—I dare not—— [She hides again. 

La Roque. Say 

You could not mean your letter, saucy Sybil! 
To cast me off, who all these weary years 
Have been the shadow of your pride—your slave— 
Your dog—your—— 

Syvil. —Postboy. Poor La Roque ! 
Hath given you quite a bloom ! 

La Roque. Jest on your jest 
At one who hath borne mockeries for your sake, 
And willing stooped to meet them. Why they call me 
Through all mine Inn, ‘* Lovesick La Roque”! 

Sybil. Indeed! 

But stooping tires the humblest back that bends : 
And jokes (like journeys, when a postboy rides 
Who doth mistake his seat) may grow too long. 

La Roque. What have | done? Is it this new-known wealth 
Which turns your brain? Have you the heart to call 
Our love a joke? 





Your ride 








Sybil. Our love! an e: _ 
A dream, a fantasy—a schoolboy game ! mote fate, 

La Roque. It reft my sleep from me! It 
To all my comrades ; gave me locks of — Me strange 
In change for mine; dowered me with amulets 
Writ by the whitest hand that brain of Wit 
E’er guided. Is that twilight on the Thames 
Forgotten, when you leaned upon my breast, 

And feared the coming moonlight should betray 
Where you lay nestling from the evening wind ? 

Sybil. Sir, you grow coarse. I must assert my. 

There is a bar between us—— mye, 

La Roque. Bar? What bar? 

Sybil, Since Ihave known my father’s home return. 

La Roque. Since you have known his riches—_ 

- S, bil. As you list, 
Your rudeness makes me frank. Iam no more 
A waif or stray for any wanderer’s taking; 
But let us end this parley. I've reflected, 
Weighed—am resolved. 

La Roque. Weighed lands and 
Against an honest heart and nimble foot —a 
To thread Life’s maze !—Resolved? Ay, so resolves 
The usurer counting o’er hi t. 

g 8 cent. per cent 
You tremble, Sybil! 

Sybil. 1?—no mortal man 
Shall see me tremble! Go! I wrote my will! 

La Roque. Your will of head, not heart. 

stand 

Ilardening that heart to play the worldling’s game 
To scheme, to cozen, todeny! Your heart! . 
It wavers while you hear. 1’ll not believe 
The threat that stiffens round your folded lips 
So long as in your radiant eyes I read 
The kinder Sybil there.—What if I’m poor? 
Why I was poor five years since, when you dropped 
That rose-leaf in my bosom. 

Sybil. 
On purpose, sir. 

La Roque. I’m giddy, too, I know, 
But I was giddier when you broke the ring, 
And with your needle wrote my name upon 
The half you cherished. 

Sybil. 

This grows to insolence. 

La Roque. My birth is doubtful, 

But the strange cloud which rests thereon may pass 
For me as well as others. Who had guessed 

The daughter ofa rich and noble sire 

In the neglected school-girl? Why, your change 

From chrysalis to butterfly doth quicken 
A thousand buoyant dreams. 

Sybil. 

To trust in their fulfilment. 

La Roque. T am a spendthrift— 

I was a spendthrift when I staked my all 

To please your eye—— 

Sybil. You have your baubles back. 

La Roque. "Twas not yourself that sent them. No! ‘twas 

Mammon 

With one hand loosed the chain from round your neck, 
And locked your heart with the other. Fear not, Sybil, 
Ile shall not have you! This unnatural pride 
Waves me not hence. I know you do not queen it 
In earnest. Nay, as I seek your bliss 
Beyond all else on this delightful earth, 

Think not I'll lose you thus! 

[She offers to pass. He detains her. 

Subdil. Will you constrain 
My pleasure? Let me pass. You reckon here 
As groom, not gentleman: but I'm no child 
To feara braggart. Take your boastings hence, 

Or I alarm the house, We meet no more; 
Or meet as strangers. 


After his dismissal, La Roque again repairs to 
the house, as the secretary of the foolish and 
foppish but unscrupulous Lord Overbury. The 
lover, by obeying Sybil’s command to treat her 
as a stranger, so far stings her pride that she 
eventually accepts matrimonial overtures from 
the Peer. But in the interim the tables are 
turned. La Roque discovers long suppressed 
evidence entitling him to the rank which the 
nominal Lord Overbury had usurped. This 
fact he communicates to the pseudo-noblemap, 
but conceals it from Sybil; and again presents 
himself at the mansion to read over the marriage 
settlement in the assumed character of a notary. 
This situation—in which the counterfeit Lord 
Overbury finds himself in the power of the true 
one, and trembles at the approaching discovery 
—is an excellent one, and would have bome 
further developement. |The -manner, too, B 
which all the motives and passions of the le 
ing actors are here brought into conflict shows 


constructive skill.— : 
Lord Overbury. They say the notary ’s come, 
Call him, some one. I hope the knave is clean, 
New ‘lighted from his journey. _ 
Sybil. Pray you ope’ . 
™ the window. 
(Eve approaches i we 


sR) 


O there yop 


‘Twas not dropped 


Cherished, man !—your name! 


You would do well 


A window! . 
La Roque (coming down), Sure, my Lord, you 
employ 
Another than myself. I rode all night 


To meet you here. . ! 
Lord Over. (starting). La Roque! I shall die 0’ the spot 
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: ! ! 
i i much ! too much ! 

~ pon fae by Eve). Now, pray you, fear not, 

~ pot hold her pride. (Aloud). You stare on me, 

Miwas the Unicorn, or the heap ‘ 
Of slate that glittered elfin gold last night! 
Sir Archibald,—save you, my Lord,— 
Save you, business ;— [Drawing Lord Overbury aside. 
—- What! your lips, and ayes, 
iveri speak for you. So, you know 
And quiver chest Seales. Hush ! for your life! 
oon and obey. Ican devise a means 
To keep your fortune still. Think on the dower 
From her rich father! 
(To Sybil.) Save you, beauteous lady, 

You set a brave example. (70 Eve.) Save you, mistress, 
ied may you prove that, when a pattern ‘s good, 
All pretty wiles and fantasies laid by, 
‘Amaiden knows to follow it. 

Sir Archibald. Sir, these greetings 
Offend. You'll cut them short—and do your office, 
That we may soon release you. 


O, good sir, 
Roque. ’ : 
oan not all for others. My own claims 
Sir — Keep your claims for whom 


‘They most concern. Begin at once,—and read 
f settlement. 
The deed 0 He! 


og Mom ‘ At your pleasure. 
Hlere is the deed, (reading,) ** whereby Lord Overbury 
Settles on his wife Sybil, and their heirs” — 
Wast? What? Why,sirs! ‘tis monstrous. 
Acommon tradesman’s wife would spurn ! 

Sir Arch. F Read on, 
We count but little whence my daughter's dower— 
My Lord is pradent—'tis enough. 

La Roque. : Enough ! 
Hear him, ye Gods, with that bright lady by! 
Her eyes are worth two diamond mines—her brow 
Amountain at the lowest—her lips a lake— 
Ber cheeks a shire of richest meadow land. 

i on. 

a He says “‘ Enough!” We'll have that sum 
Doubled. His lordship hath forgot his years, — 
How old men buy what young ones hoped to win! 

Sir Arch. You'll have? 


La Roque. My Lord will have, Sir Archibald! 
Tact but for his honour here. The dower 
Isdoubled, sir? : 

Lord Over. ’Tis best. I meant it so! 


Eve (aside to La Roque). Sir, have a care, you make her 


obstinate : 
This will ne’er win her back! 
La Roque. You dazzle me 
Sonear. Let me read on. [Eve retreats. 
Sir Arch. (aside). She whispered him ! 
La Roque (reading). “ Then, in th’ event of widowhood— 
Sybil. Stop there: 
The clause is needless. 
Lord Over. Wherefore talk to-day 
Ofsuch dark things? 
la ee You do not think to die ? 
Conceive yourself a boy ?—What have we here ? 
Hath Gripeall lost his senses o’er his work ?— 
* A forfeit if the lady wed ayain.” 
Shame! shame !—the dead monopolize ! 
That “if” struck out. 


We'll have 


Sir Arch. Sir !—I will know your right 
To order thus, 
La Roque. Good now, Sir Archibald, 


What if I urge the right of Twenty-five 
To buckler thriftless Beauty ’gainst the craft 
grim Three-score? What if I urge my duty 
To drive the best of bargains for the weak 
Against the stronger ?—thus all generous men 
Practise the law. Methinks ’tis claim enough 
To watch o’er Mistress Sybil. 
[He makes some alteration in the words. 
In the interval between the signing of the 
marriage settlement and the approaching cere- 
mony, Sybil becomes a prey to the torture of a 
lateremorse. In the bitterness of her spirit she 
first construes the friendship between La Roque 
and Eve into an attempt on the part of the 
latter to decoy her lover’s affections, and this 
suspicion only gives place to the still more 
wjust one that Eve has encouraged La Roque 
0 pique Sir Archibald, her guardian, into an 
det of marriage. In the crisis of Sybil’s agony 
Eve enters, and the following dialogue ensues.— 
Enter Eve hastily. 
your own peril then ! 
— ‘ 





Keep, keep hence! 


F One moment, madam, 
Ts serious.—Where’s your father ? 

Sil Here’s command ! 
Who gave you right to question? Wait at least 
TW noon. 


Ra There may be mischief done, ere noon : 
tu know not what I fear. 
Wi (insultingly surveying her). Nor what you hope ? 
Tein er was part so exquisitely played ? 
ith lush, the panting bosom, and the tear !— 
ought I knew my sex, Eve,—but you teach 
Wretleed trader yet ° trick of trade. 
* 


even You love him not /—have only lured him on 
Pique your grey protector’s jealousy ! 
Youn is the simple angel !—When I see 

wadual, heavenly smile, and hear your voice 


* 


Here’s a sum 


Draw] out its smooth and hypocritic psalm, 
*Tis more than generous nature can endure! 

Eve. Madam, I never lured !—1 have but sought 
Your good. 

Sybil. Too pious Eve! and therefore crept 
With unseen twinings through my father’s breast— 
Whispered obedience—with caressing hands 
Smoothed his tyrannic crest—till all beside 
Showed but as rebels in his haughty sight.— 

Foul! foul !—Heaven keep us from your piety! 

Eve. Madam! What means this new perversest turn 
Of your distorting anger? 

Sybil. Means! At least 
The dullest eyes must open—Means? I read 
That heaving bosom, and that tempting cheek 
And tender “* Where's your father !"’ like the rest !— 

It seems my Lord did well to press our match, 
Since there ’s no more restraint—and in my sight 
You flaunt your shameless passion. Time, indeed, 
I were gone hence. My own good name—— 


Eve. Your own 
Good name—— 
Sybil. I was not trained to be a third 


In such delicious confidence. When the goddess 
Of the old man stands confessed, the meanest-souled 
Of daughters should retire ! 
* * x * 

Eve. You stir not hence—and, if need be, not wed, 
Till this be cleared between us. Stand in the light! 
Repeat your taunt, and look me in the face! 
You have no mother, too! Say clearly out 
What last you hinted. Do you turn away ? 
You dare not, Sybil !—there is still a touch 
Of woman in your nature! 

Sybil. Woman, stung 
By most intolerable wrong ! 

Due. And whose 

The wrong, and whose the sting? Your own proud heart! 
And you are older, too—are twice as fair— 
Of wit unmatchable—dowered with a spirit 
By angels meant to soar: I, a pale orphan— 
Homeless and sad, afraid and ignorant. 
O, shame and pity on you! You, so great !— 
And turn ’gainst one so humble ! 

Sybil. You destroyed— 
Have stolen from me—— 

ive. Cease that wretched feint 
Of jealous passion! Is it not enough 
Yourself have cast to the winds the richest store 
Which ever Heaven on thankless mortal showered ? 
With your own frantic hands have riven the ties 
Of household blessing, and of virgin love? 
And is the dark and dismal wreck too small, 
Or lacks there wider ruin to content 
The insatiate fury gnawing at your heart ! 

Sybil. Eve! Eve! I pray you !—not those fearful words! 
I am so wretched. 
Eve. Wonder you, at last, 
The meek dependent speaks? Heaven giveth words 
And power and foresight, to yet feebler things 
When by all else forsaken !— You are wretched— 
Have raised the storm, and wonder that its wings 
Ruffle one plume of pride? And what am I ?— 
Did I not keep your counsel, and deny 
The secret air that chambers round my bed 
One whisper on ’t? Did ever triumph look 
Out of mine eyes, to bid you stoop and sue 
For my forbearance? No; I wept apart 
Upon my knees to think so brave a creature 
Could bear herself so frowardly ! 
S,bil. 
For me ? 
Eve. And you, with cold and wicked words, 
Would tarnish my good name, and drive me forth 
To the one refuge Open whatsoe’er 
The sorrow and the storm. Content you, Sybil! 
Content your pride. The arrow hath strack home. 
When maiden turns on maiden, then the world 
Is so disjoint "twere best at once to pass 
To the unslandering silence of the shroud. 
Go, and be decked! Go! barter for base things 
Your stainless beauty! I can weep for you, 
My grave is better than your bridal bed! 
Sybil (approaching her). Eve! 
Eve. Donot touch me! You have done me wrong 
Enough. 
Sybil (falling on her knecs). Forgive ! 


You wept 





As the story of the play has already been 
detailed in our columns, it is unnecessary to 
re-state it here. Our quotations will show 
what has been realized by the new dramatist, 
and what may be expected from him when he 
shall have mastered the technicalities of his art. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Pope Adrian IV. An Historical Sketch. By 
Richard Raby.—A good life of Adrian, alias Nicholas | 
Breakspear—the only Englishman who ever sat on 
the pontifical throne—would be a welcome addition 
to the stores of biographical literature. Though 
his reign was short, it was unusually stirring. His 
struggles with the republicans of Rome and with the 
Emperor of Germany are fu!l of varied and dramatic 
interest : the capture and death of Arnold of Brescia, 
one of the most important events in the Middle Ages, 
were brought about by his agency and under his 
| government. His early life is involved in a sort 
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of mystery which adds to the romance of his 
history. His father was a monk of St. Alban’s. From 
some cause or other, heconceived an unnatural hatred 
for his son—and turned him out on the charities of 
the world. He lived to become a Pope. His man- 
hood was spent partly in Norway and Sweden, 
whither he went to regulate the Church. Of this 
mission he wrote an account, which would be in- 
valuable to the historian of those countries could 
it be found: that it exists among the unknown 
treasures of the Vatican is not impossible, though 
Miinter, the historian of the Danish Church, says he 
tried to find it without success. His search does not 
appear to have been very zealous. The period of 
Adrian’s life passed as Pope is known best from 
the extraordinary interest attaching in all Protestant 
and liberal countries to his victim, Arnold of Brescia. 
Mr. Raby, the author of the present sketch, takes 
part with the priest against the philosopher—as it is 
natural for a Roman Catholic to do: in the excess of 
his zeal he even defends the murder of Arnold in cold 
blood and without trial against what he calls the 
“sensual refinement of the present day.” With 
such a partisan it is useless to reason. “Few men 
ever did more mischief to society in their day than 
Arnold of Brescia,” he says, in justification of his 
illegal execution: on these general terms Mr. Raby 
should have reposed. But, he will explain in 
what particular doctrines of the great reformer the 
“more mischief” was involved. “ That reform was 
simply the return of society, politically under the 
republican institutions of pagan Rome, and spirit- 
ually under the religious government of the apostolic 
ages.” In such a reform, Mr. Raby sees nothing 
but “ruin to the temporal and eternal interests of 
society; and he therefore finds it to have been 
clearly the “ moral duty” of his hero to use the sword 
and the faggot for the “ extirpation of its teacher.” 

The Sanctuary: its Lessons and its Worship. By 
Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E.— The religious mind 
appears to be setting itself forth in all manner of 
fantastic forms. This work isa selection of Scripture 
texts brought into a blank-verse translation, so as to 
constitute a series of composite poems, which we 
are to accept as the appointed service of an ideal 
temple,—consisting of addresses and responses, in- 
terspersed with hymns. The author has been more 
than commonly successful in “amalgamating his 
materials into a harmonious whole;” and as this was 
the declared purpose of the book, we must pronounce 
his aim—whatever we may in other respects think of 
it—to have been accomplished. 

A New Elucidation of the Principles of Speech and 

Elocution ; a full Theoretical Developement, with 

numerous Practical Exercises, for the Correction of Im- 

perfect or the Relief of Impeded Utterance, and for the 

general Improvement of Reading and Speaking ; the 

whole forming a complete Directory for Articulation 
and expressive Oral Delivery. By Alexander Bell. 
Mr. Bell—who is, we believe, a professional teacher 
of elocution—explains that this work arose out of 
the necessities of his daily practice in teaching. It 
contains a great deal of matter; but it is so purely 
technical and professional in its nature as to stand out 
of the usual pale of criticism. Only the person who 
had tried it for some time could pronounce an opinion 
on its merits. 

New English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dic- 
tionary—[Nuevo Diccionario Inglés-Espanol y Espa- 
iol-Inglés. Con una Gramatica, §c.] — Por Don 
J. A. Seoane. Parte 1*.\—This is the first part of a 
Madrid republication in a more portable size, at a 
lower price, and with an enlarged vocabulary, of 
the Dictionary which was brought out in London 
in 1831 by the father of the present editor. It will 
be welcome in a department hitherto so ill supplied 
as that of Anglo-Spanish lexicography. The part 
now before us is not the division most wanted by 
English students in general; and we shall be glad to 
see the assistance which they need afforded before 
long by the appearance of the second, or Hispano- 
English portion :—which, if as carefully prepared as 
the first seems to be, may easily become the popular 
Spanish Dictionary here. The Anglo-Spanish volume 
is enriched with many hundreds of words not to be 

found in the work of the elder Seoane; and the defi- 
nitions, so far as we have examined them, prove to 
be exact and concise. The English grammar ap- 





pended shows the author to possess a competent 
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knowledge of the structure of the language,—and it 
may be consulted not without advantage by readers 
of this country; who will often find the best explana- 
tions of foreign modes ofspeech—especially in the most 
difficult part of language—the use of particles—in 
the terms used by intelligent foreigners in interpreting 
those forms of our native tongue. We hope very 
soon to see the second division; which, bound up 
with the first, will not exceed the dimensions of a 
well-sized octavo volume. 

Composition, Literary and Rhetorical, Simplified. 
By the Rev. D. Williams.—A sensible and useful 
little volume, the lessons of which should be in the 
memory of every one anxious to speak and write 
his native language with elegance and purity. Mr. 
Williams is a merciless exposer of our colloquial 
oddities and inaccuracies. The service was one 
much needed; and, unlike many of the writers who 
claim our critical attention to their works on grammar, 
Mr. Williams proves his right to the office of public 
censor by the use of a steady and compact style of 
composition himself. 

Books or REFERENCE For 1850.—Among works 
of this class which have made their appearance since 
we gave our several summaries, we have to mention 
Baily’s United Service and East India Record. This 
publication contains a list, alphabetically arranged, 
of all the officers in Her Majesty's naval and mili- 
tary forces, and in those of the East India Company, 
—together with a list of stations, showing at a glance 
the place at which any officer, if he be with his 
regiment, is stationed._The opening of Parliament 
has brought with it the eighteenth yearly issue of 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion—adapted so as to 
reflect the changes which the past year has made in 
the Ministry, the constitution and proceedings of the 
Houses, and the several constituencies: and Vacher’s 
Parliamentary Companion, for February—of which a 
new edition is published monthly throughout the 
session, corrected up to the latest period. 

New Ebitions of Mr. James’s One in a Thousand, 
and of Tales of the Woods and Fields, by the Author 
of § Emilia Wyndham,’ have appeared. They form 
Nos. 35 and 36 of ‘The Parlour Library.’ A second 
edition of Dr. Kitto’s Bible History of the Holy Land, 
illustrated with numerous woodcuts, has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Knight. Dr. Cumming’s 
Apocalyptic Sketches has reached the fourth 
thousand. An article, by Mr. Henry Rogers, on 
Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts, in the 
last October Number of the Edinburgh Review, has 
been reprinted, with some additions directed against 
Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus.” Mrs. Balfour’s Whisper to 
a Newly-Married Pair, from a Widowed Wife, has 
arrived at an eighth edition,—and Mr. Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, at a fifth. We 
are glad to meet with a reprint of Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
Sir Ralph Esher: a remarkable work of fiction, if 
only for the circumstances mentioned in the pre- 
fatory advertisement,—namely, that “the relative 
ages of parties who really existed had been calculated 
so as to square with their conduct, no person or 
event introduced not strictly contemporaneous, and 
no locality even had been mentioned in which the 
persons introduced in it would not have been found 
to have been present on referring to contemporary 
annals.” <A new edition of Wild Sports of the West 
has been received. Mr. Washington Irving has 
put forth a new and revised edition of The Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus. He has added 
a third volume containing an interesting account 
of ‘The Voyages of his (Columbus's) Companions.’ 
Two parts of a popular re-issue of Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
Leila, illustrated with engravings, have appeared; 
as have also two volumes of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and 
Freeholder. Humboldt's Views of Nature has been 
translated by E. C. Otté and Henry G. Bohn, and 
published by the latter; who has also issued a 
shilling copy of Mr. Emerson's Representative Men. 
Vol. 4 of the new edition of Lodge's Portraits 
has been received. Mr. Neale’s Life Book of a 
Labourer,— Political Principles, by Plain Fact,— 
Mr. Metcalfe’s translation of Becker's Gallus, 
—and Sir George Staunton’s Miscellaneous Notices 
relating to China, have all arrived at second editions. 
We have received two parts of the republication 
of Mr. R. Montgomery Martin’s British Colonies.— 
Sir John Stoddart’s Universal Grammar has been 





reprinted from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, under 
the title of The Philosophy of Language.—Mr. Bohn 
has given us a literal translation of the Tragedies of 
Zschylus, by T. A. Buckley, B.A., of Christchurch, 
Oxford.A second edition, with “‘ many additional 
hints,” has appeared of Mr. South’s Household 
Surgery. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alison's Europe, library ed. Vol. XII. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome, by W. Wilkie Collins, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Anonymous Poems, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Arthur Montague, by a Flag Officer, 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Bohn’s Classical Library, March, ‘ Euripides,’ Vol. I. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library, March, ‘ Lodge’s Portraits,’ Vol. V. 5s. cl. 
Browne’s (W. H.) Ten Views taken during Arctic Expedition, 1. 1s, 
Channing's Compiete Memoirs, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 78. cl. 
D’ Aubigné’s Reformation, abridged, 1 vol, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Dempsey’s (G. D.) Malleable Iron Bridges, folio and 4to. 20, 12s. 6d. 
Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, new ed. Vol. II. 10s. 6d, cl. 
Evenings at Sea, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Favourite Library, Vol. V. ‘ Keeper's Travels,’ 18mo. 1s. bds. 
Grote’s (G.) History of Greece, Vols. VII. and VIII. 8vo, 12. 12s. el. 
Henry's icant’s Compani Essay by Dr. Brown, 5th ed. 2s. 
Johnson's (C, W.) The Modern Dairy and Cowkeeper, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Johnson ( Dr.), His Religious Life, &c. byAutbor of ‘ Dr. Hookwell,’12s. 
Kavanagh's (Julia) Woman in France in 18th Century, 2 vols. 1. 4s. 
Lady’s Library ited 2 * Braiding and Embroidery,’ oblong, 1s. swd. 
Lee's (Mrs. R,) Elements of Natural History, new ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lucas (S.), Charters of Old English Colonies in America, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea, 2nd ed. royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl. 
scat vay ord) English Ballads and other Poems, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, by Theresa Pulszky, 2 vols. 14. 1s. cl. 
Oxford Calendar for 1850, 12mo. 6s. bds. 
Parlour Library, Vol. XX XVIII. James's ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ 1s. 
Ponsonby’s ( Lady Emily) Pride and Irresolution, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Prescott’s Works, Vol. VI. ‘ Conyuest of Mexico,’ Vol. III. 6s. cl. 
Railway Library, March, ‘ Blanche Montaigne,’ by P. H. Myer, ls. 
Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary in 1848-49, 3rd ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Scottish Cavalier (The), by J. Grant, Esq. 3 vols. post svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Sir Arthur Bouverie, by Author of ‘Lady Granard’s Botany,’ 31s. 6d. 
Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History, 7th ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Symond’s (S.) The Soldier’s Progress, a Tale, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Wallace's (T.) The Heavenly Home, 2nd ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Wordsworth’s Poetica) Works, Vols. 5, 6, 2s. 6d. each, swd. 3s. 6d. cl. 








DECIMAL COINAGE. 
Cambridge, Feb. 27. 

WILL you allow me through your pages to call 
attention to the subject of the long-promised decimal 
coinage? Asthis is only a matter of general interest, 
not a party question, it is natural that it should be 
little heeded by the public and altogether ignored by 
the political journals. Perhaps the editor of a lite- 
rary and scientific periodical may not on that account 
think it less worthy of attention. 

In February, 1842, a Government Commission 
gave in its Report on the subject. Eight years have 
elapsed and nothing has been done,—that is, nothing 
effectual. The point has from time to time been 
alluded to in the House of Commons and received 
with much laughter, so as almost to have established 
its right to be considered a stereotyped joke. 

The United States, France, and Belgium have a 
decimal coinage;—England has not. There is no 
nation in the world (says J. S. Mill) so overridden 
by habit as the English,—except perhaps the Chinese. 
We have lately seen a few florins issue from the 
Mintand vanish again,—the said florins being accused 
of heresy, or treason, or both. However, probably 
we may conclude that at some time not very 
distant florins really will be current; the necessary 
thing now is to press for a completion of the 
scheme. Any one who understands the matter 
knows that an imperfect decimal coinage is not 
decimal at all; people will not reckon by floorins,— 
they will style the new piece two shillings, and instead 
of a help it will prove a hindrance. 

No time ought to be lost in bringing out the 
subordinate decimal coins. The Commission re- 
commended tenths of florins to be called cents, and 
tenths of cents to be called millets. The millet 
differs from a farthing only by the } of a farthing; 
and may therefore be considered as a farthing for 
practical purposes. A difficulty has been suggested 
about the cent; it is equal to 22 pence,—and so, is 
too small for a silver coin and too large for a copper 
one. Howisthisto be met? We may say that no 
such coin is needed. The only denomination under 
the florin should be the millet; all the subordinate 
coins should be expressed as so many millets. The 
following would be found convenient.— 

50 millets a shilling 

25 a szpence silver. 

15 3g pence 
5 1} penny 
2 a halfpenny, neat} copper. 

a farthing, nearly 


Wun Mt 


1 
Probably it would be better to call the smallest coin 
a cent, as being the 4}, part of a florin, than a millet, 
as being the x4, part of a pound. The importance 
of a decimal coinage is not understood by people 
in general. Everybody can appreciate the benefit 





of getting a letter delivered with only on 
pay for postage; the greater facility and 
given to money calculations by a decimal ¢oinay 
— — comparatively comprehend. If oun 
calculations were expressed in the follow; denon; 
nations, — a 

a pound 

a florin 1s of a pound, 

a cent 1s Of a florin, 
—and coins made as suggested above, the ¢ 
really introduced would be slight. Moreover 
are so quick to learn where money is concerned ths 
they might be trusted to grow familiar with th 
novelty without fear. MA 


— 
penny ty 





BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY, 

In common doubtless with many other 
readers, I have felt much interested in the co 
ence relative to the British Museum Library which 
has lately appeared in your journal. P 
it may not be out of place if I add an instance ty 
prove that the Librarian is not over-anxious to avai] 
himself of any rare and valuable collection even 
when directly offered to him. . 

Some years ago I had contemplated the public. 
tion of a work treating of the rise and progress of 
newspaper literature in different countries;—and ig 
the course of my investigations I made it my special 
object to collect files of all the colonial journals 
Although I subsequently abandoned the publicatiog 
as a thankless and unprofitable one, I still continued 
the objects of my research; and in the course of my 
business relations asa colonial newspaper agent and 
editor of the Colonial Magazine, continued to collect 
and preserve regular complete files of almost all the 
newspapers published in our British dependencies, 
besides many foreign journals. But these accuma 
lating inconveniently upon me, I was desirous, rather 
than they should be scattered about and lost, that 
such valuable materials for the future illustration of 
the rise, progress, and history of our numerous po 
sessions should be lodged in our national depository, 
I therefore made the Trustees ofthe British Museum 
the offer of my files in June 1840,—which they then 
willingly took at somewhere about the sum which 
they had cost me in postage alone—viz., 46). Afew 
months since I made the Trustees the further offer 
of the continuation of those files—having taken the 
trouble to have them classified, catalogued, ani 
arranged: and a very ponderous and valuable col. 
lection they were—consisting of some 60,000 o 
70,000 newspapers. For these I merely asked what 
would about cover my outlay for postages on them. 
I learnt that their acceptance depended entirely o 
Mr. Panizzi, the librarian; and my letter offering 
them remaining unanswered for several weeks, I one 
day called in and saw the Librarian—by whom I was 
received with scarcely common civility. He stated 
that the Trustees desired no more newspapers, as they 
had now more than they wanted. 

I cannot but believe that these journals would 
have been much more generally useful and accessible 
to the public in the Museum Library than in ny 
newspaper agency offices—though to me the matter 
of their purchase or not is a subject of perfect indi 
ference. Sure I am, however, that such a collection 
of the journals of India and our Colonies can never 
again be procured; and they should not, I think,have 
been so slightingly passed over,—especially when, & 
yourcorrespondent “ Verificator”admits[ante, p.158}, 
the Library is “so woefully deficient in the new 
papers of the Colonies.” P, L, Simmonns. 

5, Barge Yard, City, Feb. 14. 


of your 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Tuesday last Mr. W. J. Fox obtained lear, 
with the consent of the Ministry, to bring in a Bill for 
promoting the secular education of the people a 
England and Wales. With all the increased at- 
tention which has of late years been devoted to 
questions of popular education, he showed that 2 
England the highest proportion of the people attend- 
ing schools of all descriptions does not exceed one 2 
eight and a half. Mr. Fox's plan proposes that the 
deficiency of the means of education in parishes “ 
be ascertained by Government inspectors, and + 
the neighbourhood shall be invited to supply it 
the formation of an educational Committee “ 
powered to rate the inhabitants for the improvem 


Tolunteer 
Present ny 
“Rufus,” 
long: miss 

ce to 
Wherein it 
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Js and the establishment of new 
ge or ocean of instruction. — Of course, 
bs er to the proposal, the old persecuting 
B was at work which will have no man 
eight anything except on its own terms, — and 

hich has succeeded, in the face of a strong and 
poo educational movement, in keeping down 
Pm instruction of the people to the above low 

If men may not have secular education 
ow, religious,—in the divided state of religious 
— there can be no form of education which 
be don at all. Surely there is much which 
men of all beliefs may unite in considering it de- 
sirable that the people should be instructed in inde- 
dent of those matters on which they disagree; 
and up to this point of disagreement it is high time 
that the Government should step in and provide a 
system of national education for the people. 

A motion which Mr. Hutt had put upon the jour- 

mils of the House of ae for - Fae 
of preparing for publication and of publishing 
eta ar Historica —— or mage 
History of Britain,'\—and of the number o: 
Se pinted, the names of the parties among whom 
they were distributed, and of parties applying for a 
copy of the work to whom it was not granted,”—and 
which stood for Tuesday last, was not, for some 
reason, brought forward. It involved many points of 
t literary interest; of which the questions of the 
continuation of this important work, of how far it is 
wise to sell the book at all, and if sold to fix upen it 
guch a price as places it beyond the reach of all 
students of our national history who have not more 
five guineas than they know how to dispose of,—are 
not the least important. We hope Mr. Hutt will 
renew his motion, and let us have the information 
which he so properly _ for. _ 

The Report of the Commission on the Manage- 
ment of the British Museum has, it is said, been 
agreed on,—and may be shortly expected. Its delay 
has caused enough of speculation:—we hear of re- 
visals,and so on. It is to be hoped that, after all, 
it will be of a character likely to promote public in- 
stead of private and official interests. We hear— 
but trust is not the fact—that a very small number 
of copies of the evidence has been printed. Wehave 
heard forty copies named—but hold that to be 
impossible. 

e first detailed lists of the objects which will be 
admitted to exhibition at the grand Industrial Con- 
gress of 1851 have appeared in the Gazette, and 
been copied into the daily papers. They embrace 
generally the order of classification which has been 
from time to time anticipated in our columns,—but 
the particulars applicable to each head of classifica- 
tion are specified with great minuteness; and it is 
important that- the industrial population should 
have all the details of the scheme clearly before 
them. So soon, then, as these details shall be com- 
pletely and finally arranged, besides their publication 
inthe Gazette we suggest to the Commissioners that 
they shall be printed and circulated throughout the 
community at cost price. 

Our readers will remember that some time since 
[ante, p. 108] we copied into our columns, from the 
Notes and Queries, an epigram of great elegance on 
the subject of “ Cupid Crying”—the contributor of 
Which was desirous of finding through that medium, 
tapecially established for such discoveries, the ori- 
gnal text and the name of its author. Subsequently, 
aCorespondent of our own [ante, p. 132] volun- 
teered a translation by himself, in default of the ori- 
ass The Correspondent of the Notes and Queries 
as now stumbled on what he sought,—and is de- 
tious that we should transmit it to the author of the 
Volunteer version, with his thanks. This we take the 
present means of doing. Under the signature of 

Rufus,” he writes as follows :— In a MS. book, 
long missing, I find the following copy, with a re- 

ce to “Car. Illust. Poet. Ital., Vol. I., 229,” 
vherein it is ascribed to Antonio Tebaldeo.— 

“ De Cupidine. 

Oe aatum = Venus? Arcum perdidit. Arcum 

‘une quis habet ? Tusco Flavia nata solo. 
factum ? Petit hee, dedit hic; nam lumine forme 

“eceptus, matri se dare crediderat.” 

~Since printing this communication from “ Rufus,” 
Wehave received the same original (with the variation 





of a single word—quid for cur in the opening of 
the epigram) from a German Correspondent at 
Augsburgh. “You will find it,” he says, “in the 
‘ Anthologia Latina Burmanniana, III., 236,’—or in 
the new edition of this Latin Anthology by Henry 
Meyer (Lipsia, 1835), Tom. II., page 139, 
(No. 1566). The author of the epigram is doubtful, 
—but the diction appears rather too quaint fora 
good ancient writer. Maffei ascribes it to Brenzoni, 
who lived in the sixteenth century :—others give it 
to Ant. Tebaldeo, of Ferrara."—Our readers will 
perceive that the translator has taken some liberties 
with his text. “Lumine forme deceptus,” for instance, 
is not translated by “she smiled.” But it may be 
questioned if the suggestion is not even more delicate 
and graceful in the translator's version than in the 
original. 

Autograph collectors as well as book collectors 
have had some fine opportunities during the present 
week of enriching their collections; Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson disposing of a very miscellaneous lot 
of papers,—a portion, we suspect, of Mr. Upcott’s 
long-concealed stores, with a sprinkling of good 
things from another portfolio. An unpublished 
letter from Dr. Johnson (address gone) was bought 
by Mr. Pocock, the great Johnson collector, for 
31. 1s. A letter of George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers (signed G. F. only), brought 3/7. 9s. A 
beautiful letter of Benjamin Franklin’s, a charming 
illustration of Campbell's line, 

With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fiery wing, 
describing the manner of his discovery, sold for 37. 3s. 
An interesting letter (unpublished) of John Howard, 
the philanthropist, sold for 2/.; and a letter by Penn, 
the Quaker, for the same sum. A letter written by 
Lord George Gordon, the hero of the riots of 1780, 
sold for 2/. 1s. Dr. Johnson's letter was dated 10th 
Dec. 1751, and contained the following paragraph :— 
“Lord Orrery has read over Charlotte’s book, and 
declares in its favour, though less ardently than we. 
He has spoken in its praise to Mr. Millar [the pub- 
lisher]. It vexes me to think that scarcely any man, 
when he enters upon a book, gives himself up to the 
conduct of the author; but first imagines a way of 





the purpose. 


appointed Assistant Physician to University College 
Hospital. 

A Correspondent who writes from Sydney, at the 
date of the 24th of October last, says that the gold 
fever has reached those remote shores. The popu- 
lation is emigrating fast to California, and the loss of 
industrious colonists is likely to be extensively felt. 
Men making as much as 4/. per week in that 
favoured land are selling their houses and allotments 
for merely as much money as will pay their passage 
to the new El Dorado. “One of the most desirable 
measures in this colony now,” he writes, “ would be 
the establishment of a line of steamers between this 
place and Singapore; which would not only be 
likely to bring some Indian officers—or merchants 
—but would also afford to the sheep-farmers the 
means of importing Chinese shepherds, when, as is. 
to be apprehended, after sheep-shearing the present 
shepherds shall receive their wages and depart for 
California.” 

It is stated from Copenhagen that Dr. Munch, 
Professor at the University of Christiania, has pre- 
sented to the Society of Northern Archeology in 
that city a very curious manuscript which he dis- 
covered and purchased during a voyage last year in 
the Orkneys. This manuscript is in good preserva- 
tion; and the form of the characters assigns the 
tenth, or perhaps the ninth, century as its date. It 
is said to contain, in the Latin tongue, several epi- 
sodes of Norwegian history, relating important facts 
hitherto unknown and which throw light on the 
darkness of the centuries that preceded the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Norway. 

In Paris, the Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Bussy, Director of the School of Pharmacy, from 
a list of several candidates, to supply the vacancy 
occasioned in its list of free members by the death of 
M. Franceur.—The same body has announced its 
award of certain of its prizes,_which will be dis- 
tributed at a public sitting to be early appointed for 
The Committee intrusted to decide 
on the different inventions having for their object to 
render an art or profession less prejudicial to health, 
has come to the conclusion that a prize of 2,500f. 


his own, and then is angry that he is led from it.” | Shall be awarded to M. Leclaire, for the preparation 
Charlotte was, of course, Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, and | °°. large scale of white zinc, and its application to 


the work her novel of § Harriet Stuart.’ The caprice 
on the part of the reader which the Doctor dwells 
on is still experienced by every writer and reader of 
works of fiction. 

Some choice books have just been sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson. A beautiful copy in blue 
morocco of Lord Kingsborough’s ‘Mexican Anti- 
quities,’ brought 36/. A fine copy of the ‘Musée 
Frangais,’ proofs before letters, sold for 82/. 10s. 
A ‘Piranesi’ (29 volumes in 20), brought 1272. A 
choice copy of Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes,”’ in five volumes, 
with the rare frontispiece containing the portrait of 
the author, was knocked down for 30. The first 
folio edition of Shakspeare brought 124/.; the second 
192.; and the third 407. 


On Wednesday last the annual general meeting 
of the Proprietors, Donors and Fellows of University 
College was held in the Council-room of the building 
in Gower Street. Lord Brougham was absent,—by 
virtue of his office as he fills it; and Mr. Warburton 
was present, according to his notion of discharging 
his duties,—and presided. The Report showed a 
slight falling off from last year in the number of 
students,—the loss being in the medical faculty and 
in the junior school. In the faculty of Arts there is 
an increase. The total number of students during 
the year has been 850. The amount of fees received 
was 13,472/.; of which 9,106/., exclusive of annual 
augmentations, fell to the share of the Professors 
and Masters. The students in attendance at hospital 
practice had contributed 1,343/. 18s. towards the 
support of the charity. Several valuable additions 
were stated to have been made during the year to 
the library and model-room—including Sir M. W. 
Ridley’s cast from the * Laocoon’ in the Vatican, 
The expenses of the College were 7,0761. 4s. for 
building, and 3,400/. 6s. 6d. for ordinary outlay. 
There was some debate as to the necessity and value 
of the supplementary charter,—and it was deter- 
mined to call a general meeting of the proprietors 
for the further discussion of the question. 

We may mention here that Dr. Hare has been 


| 





painting buildings by means of an oily siccative of 
manganese; and a like prize of 2,500f. to M. Rocher, 
for an economical apparatus for distilling sea water 
on board ships, by applying to it the heat arising 
from the cooking apparatus on board. The prize 
for astronomy instituted by Delalande is awarded 
for 1846 to M. Galle, of Berlin, who discovered, on 
the 23rd of September, the planet Neptune, from 
the representations of M. Leverrier; that of 1847 is 
to be shared between M. Hencke, who discovered, 
on the Ist of July 1847, the planet Hebe—and Mr. 
Hind, who discovered in the same year two new 
planets, one (the Iris) on the 15th of August, and 
the other (the Flora) on the 18th of October. Tie 
piize for 1848 is awarded to Mr. Graham, who dis- 
covered, on the 26th of April 1848, the planet 
Metis, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls, 
Catalogue, ls. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
by the most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 
daily. Admission (including Catalogue), 1s.; Season Ticket, 5a 

“The Exhibition is altogether one which will repay the attention 


of visitors.”— Atheneum, Jan. 5. Pye 
130, Regent Street, J. L. GRUNDY, Manager.. 


OF 


NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 


THE 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
of the NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 
Banks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second Cataract in 
Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
ings made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 
—Morning 3; Evening 8 o'clock.—Stalls 33., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s. 


THE DIORAMA, Regent's Park, will be SHORTLY OPENED 
witha NEW EXHIBITION, representing the ROYAL CASTLE 
of STOLZENFELS and its Environs, visited by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria in August, 1845, and the much-admired Picture 
of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem. 





NEW EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN, at No. 309, Regent Street, 
adjoining the Royal Polytechnic Institution, A PICTURESQUE 
TOUR to the BRITANNIA BRIDGE, with ILLUSTRATIONS, 
comprising Views of Birmingham, Chester, Coventry, the Victoria 
and Britannia Bridges, &c. &c. on a grand scale, Painted by J. W. 
ALLEN, Esq. An instructive and amusing Description by Jou 
Crank, Esq.—Hours of Exhibition : Afternoon, Two o'clock and 
Four; Evenings, Seven o'clock and Nine.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 
half-price. 
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ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

SIR HENRY R. BISHOP’S LECTURES on MUSIC with 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, take place on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings at Eight, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday at Three o’clock.—ILLUSTRATIONS on ASTRONO- 
MY, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on Wednesday and Friday at One o’clock, 

uring Lent.—Dr. Bachhoffner’s LECTURE on the PHILOSO- 
PHY of SCIENTIFIC RECREATION, Mornings and Evenings. 
E, . A. aepest, Esq. on the CHEMICAL RELA- 

‘ALS. 3: 
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TION of the ME'ALS.—DISSOLVING VIEWS of LONDON in 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NOW IS, with a 
Descriptive Lecture; also a SERIES of VIEWS of ROME.— 
Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c.—Admis- 
sion, 1a. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GE0GRAPHICAL.—Jan. 28.—Capt. H.Smyth, R.N., 
President, in the chair.—W. N. Cooke, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. 

A letter from the Admiralty, inclosing copies of 
Reports from Capt. Kellett, of H.M.S. Herald, and 
from Commander Moore, of H.M.S. Plover, on the 
proceedings in search of the Expedition under the 
command of Capt. Sir John Franklin; together with 
the tracings of the Surveys lately executed in the 
Arctic Seas, as well as those along the west coast of 
Central America,—which were explained by Lieut. 
Wood, R.N., the Commander of the Pandora,—was 
read. 

Letter from Commander Mathison, of H.MLS. 
Mariner, communicated by the Admiralty. In obedi- 
ence to orders from the Commander-in-Chief, Com- 
mander Mathison proceeded in H.M.S. Mariner to the 
coast of Japan, and anchored off the town of Oragawa, 
twenty-five miles from the capital of the empire and 
three miles farther than any other vessel of a foreign 
nation had been allowed to proceed. The Mariner 
sounded all the way across and along the shores. 
“The Japanese interpreter on board having informed 
the authorities of the object of my visit, I sent my 
«ard, written in Chinese, ashore to the Governor, 
requesting him to receive my visit; to which he re- 
plied, that, out of courtesy to me and curiosity to 
himself, he would have been delighted to pay me a 
visit, and also entertain me ashore, but that it was 
contrary to the laws of the country for any foreigner 
to land, and that he, the Governor, would lose his 
life if he permitted me to proceed any farther up 
the bay. When about eight miles from Cape Misaki, 
which forms the south-west end of the bay, ten boats, 
manned with twenty armed men and five mandarins 
in each, came alongside. I allowed the mandarins 
to come on board, when they presented me a paper, 
written in French and Dutch, directing me not to 
anchor or cruize about the bay. Finding, however, 
that I was determined to proceed, they offered, when 
within two miles of the anchorage, totow me up, which 
I accordingly accepted. Several boats were stationed 
around us during the night, forts were lighted up, 
and several hundred boats were collected along the 
shore, all fully manned and armed. In return, I 
had my guns loaded, and requested their boats to keep 
at a respectful distance during the night. Othosan, 
the interpreter, was in great dread; saying that in case 
we landed, the Japanese would murder us all, and 
as for himself, he would be reserved for a lingering 
death by torture. Oragawa appears to be the key 
of the capital of the empire, and contains 20,000 
inhabitants. All the junks going and returning to 
Jeddo must pass the custom-house here; and with 
a moderate force the whole trade of the capital 
might be completely stopped. With an armed 
steamer, the passage up to Jeddo might be surveyed; 
and I was informed that a ship could approach within 
five miles of the city. Between the capital and the 
port an excellent road exists.) The mandarins here 
appear of an inferior class, treated us civilly, and 
were anxious to gain any information from us, but 
would give none in return. They took sketches of 
different parts of the ship, sent us some water, veget- 
ables, and eggs, and then were continually inquiring 


when [ intended to depart. Mr. Halloran, the master, 
having made a survey of the anchorage, I weighed, 
and proceeded to Semodi Bay, of which an accurate 


survey was made. I landed at this place,—but the 
mandarins immediately followed, entreating me to 
return on board. 
fish, and sent fifty boats to tow usout. The Governor 
of the province came on board at this place; he lives 
at a town called Miomaki, thirteen miles off, and was 
evidently a man of high rank from the respect shown 
him by his suite. The Dutch interpreter from Oragawa 
likewise came on board with two mandarins to watch 


our proceedings. They were, however, doubtless 
acting as spies on each other,” &c. &c.—Dr. Gutzlaff 
hoped that the time was rapidly approaching when 
the commerce of these two empires weuld be open 
to the world. To Russia, the Chinese Emperor, in a 
secret treaty, has granted the free navigation of the 
Amar, which will greatly facilitate the communica- 
tion between the American and the Asiatic possessions 
of Russia on the Northern Pacificand St. Petersburgh, 
vid Kiakta. The Japanese carry on a restricted trade 
with China and Holland; but it is the opinion of the 
illustrious Humboldt that an opportunity for opening 
a liberal and honourable commerce between Europe 
and Japan will be afforded when the Atlantic and 
the Pacific shall be united by a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and Japan thus brought more 
than 6,000 miles nearer Europe and America. 
“* This neck of land,” he observes, “has been for ages 
the bulwark of China and of Japan.” 

Feb. 11.—Capt. H. Smyth, R.N., President, in 
the chair.—The Hon. E. Everett, Don F. Cuello, the 
Baron v. Miiller, and M. Le Comte E. de Balbi, were 
elected Corresponding members.—W. Bollaert, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow; and, in consideration of his 
distinguished services in the cause of geographical 
discovery, Capt. J. Becroft, Governor-General of 
Fernando Po and Her Majesty’s Consul between 
Cape St. Paul and Cape St. John, was proposed, and 
at once unanimously elected a Fellow without the 
usual suspension of his name in the library.—Read, a 
letter from Sir W. Hooker, containing an account of 
the late capture, and subsequent release of his son, 
Dr. Hooker, and Dr. Campbell, by the Rajah of 
Sikkim. 

Papers read were.—1. ‘ Account of the Discovery 
of the Lake Ngami, in Southern Africa, by the Rev. 
David Livingston, accompanied by Messrs. Murray 
and Oswell.’ Mr. Livingston, with his friends, started 
on the Ist of June last from Kolobeng (25°S. lat. and 
26° E. long. South Africa) to penetrate the Desert 
in search of the lake. This desert has hitherto pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier to Europeans; and 
a party of Griquas even last year, at two different 
points, made many and persevering efforts in vain to 
cross it. When Sekomo, the Bermangueto chief, 
learned the intention of Mr. Livingston to penetrate 
through the region beyond him, he ordered his men 
to drive the Bushmen and Bakalihari 


ance in search for water. After a persevering march 
of about 300 miles, the party at length struck on a 
magnificent river on the 4th of July; and, following 
along the banks of this nearly 300 miles more, 
reached the Batasama, on the Lake Ngami, in the 
beginning of August. The Bakoba, or Bayeige, 
are a totally distinct race from the Bechuanas, 
and are much darker than the latter. Of 300 
words collected by Mr. Livingston, only 21 ap- 
peared to resemble the Sitchuana. “ We greatly 
| admired,” says Mr. Livingston, “the frank, manly 
| bearing of these inland sailors; who paddle along 
their river and lake in canoes hollowed out of the 
trunks of immense trees, take fish in nets made of 
a weed abounding on the banks, and kill hippopo- 





They supplied us with plenty of | 


tami with harpoons attached to ropes.’’ The banks 
| were beautiful in the extreme, in some parts resem- 

bling the Clyde. They were covered with gigantic 
| trees, many of them quite new. Two or three 

measured in circumference seventy to seventy-six 

feet. The higher the party ascended the river the 

broader it became, until it measured upwards of 100 
yards in breadth between the wide belt of reeds lining 
| the sides. The water was clear as crystal, soft and 
|cold. The Youga is reported to communicate not 
only with the lake, but also with other large rivers 
coming from the north. One remarkable feature of 
the river is, its periodical rise and fall. During the 
| short time the party remained, it rose nearly three 

feet in height, and this too in the dry season. This 
| rise is evidently not caused by rain, the water being 
| so pure; and besides the purity increased as the party 
| ascended towards its junction with Tamunakle, from 
which river it receives a large supply. With the 
| per iodical rise of the rivers large shoals of fish descend. 

The latitude of the lake at its north-east extremity 
is 20° 20’,the longitude is supposed by Mr. Living- 
ston to be about 24° east. It gradually widens out 
from the mouth of the Youga into a frith about 
fifteen miles across, and towards the south-west pre- 


CMar.) 
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sents a large horizon of water.—The ; ; 
paper was followed by an animated tee tis 
2. * Views and Illustrations in Abyssinia,’ 
Bernatz, artist to the mission under Major . 
The correctness of the illustrations was confirmed 
Dr. Beke, who had been present at some Of the 
scenes represented by Mr. Bernatz._We have oy. 
selves seen these ‘ Views and Illustrations? by My 
Bernatz, and can testify to the graphic ability yi, 
which the incidents of a scenery new and strange 
there brought before us. Mr. Bernatz remained. 
the country from 1841 to 1843; and being lef “ 
hind with a second division of the mission for por. 
tion of that time, and stationary at certain poj 
he was enabled to see much that would have 
him in a rapid march through the country, 
physical accidents of the earth and of thea 
the zoology and botany of the countries 
which the mission passed and amid which Mr, Ber. 
natz encamped, and the manners and customs of the 
various classes of the inhabitants, are all illustrate 
in these striking sketches, —which are fifty in number, 





Asratic.—Feb. 16.—H.R.H. Prince Albert inthe 





from the | 
route, in order to deprive the party of their assist- | 


chair.—Major Rawlinson read the second part of his 
| paper ‘On Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions’_ 
| He first explained the process by which these inser; 
| tions had been rendered legible. There were in Periz 
a vast number of cuneiform inscriptions of the Ache. 
menian kings, tri-lingual and tri-literal; that is, com. 
| posed in three different languages and expressed by 
| three different alphabets. These languages wer 
Persian, Scythic, and Babylonian, agreeing with 
| the three great lingual families into which the empire 
| of Cyrus and Darius was divided. The Persian in. 
| scriptions were comparatively easy,—being written 
in a language closely allied to the Sanscrit, and the 
alphabet being sufficiently regular. They were 
| accordingly first studied; and by dint of a careful 
| analysis were soon completely deciphered. 

The next step was to supply the alphabetical key 
| thus acquired to the Babylonian transcripts. A list 
| of about eighty proper names was soon obtained; of 
| which the approximate pronunciation was knom 
from their Persian correspondents; and from these 
names an alphabet was drawn up, giving the value 
of about 100 Babylonian characters. A diligent 
collation of inscriptions had increased the number of 
known signs to about 150; and such, Major Rawlinson 
observed, was the extent of his present acquaintance 
with the Assyrian and Babylonian writing. 

An explanation was then given of the nature and 
structure of the Assyrian alphabet;—it was said to 
bear undoubted marks of an Egyptian origin. It 
was partly ideographic and partly phonetic; and the 
phonetic portion was partly syllabic and partly literal, 
Major Rawlinson could not admit that the phonetic 
system was entirely syllabic, as had been sometimes 
stated. There was, no doubt, an extensive syllaba- 
rium; and the literal characters, moreover, requited 
a vowel sound either to precede or follow the conso 
nant; but such vowel sound was rarely uniform,—and 
he preferred, therefore, distinguishing the literal signs 
as sonant and complemental, and leaving the vowels 
to be supplied according to the requirements of the 
language. He further explained that non-phonetic 
signs were used as determinatives in the same mat 
ner, though not to the same extent, as in Egyptian; 
and that the names of the gods were usually repre- 
sented either by arbitrary monograms or, perhaps, 
by the dominant letter of the name. Some cha- 
racters, indeed, he said, might be used to express4 
syllable or the dominant sound in that syllable; 
while others were employed to represent two entirely 
dissimilar alphabetical powers,—very great confusion 
and uncertainty prevailing in consequence. He als 
noticed the poverty of the elemental alphabetical 
powers; the want of distinction between the 
and soft pronunciation of the consonants; the muta- 
tion of the liquids and other phonetic powers, not 
strictly homogeneous; and the extensive employmett 
of homophones; and he endeavoured to illustrate a 
these obscurities of alphabetic expression by sugge* 
ing that, as the Assyrian system of writing was bot 
rowed from that of Egypt, so each cuneiform 
must have been originally supposed to represeat & 
natural object, and the phonetic power of thesgt 
may have been in some cases the completename 
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the object and, in others, the dominant sound in the 
name, whether initial, medial, or final. 
Major Rawlinson then went on to consider the 
ian and Babylonian pty a — we 
ich i identical were, at any rate, very closely 
= 4 —- in some detail, all the various 
alied ich he had pursued in order to arrive ata 
pave of the meaning of the Assyrian inscrip- 
ae ae casts of many Babylonian inscriptions, 
one had been brought home by Major Rawlinson, 
were suspended around the walls of the room; and 
among them was a cast of the Babylonian translation 


the 
stable, Major R 
ipherment as Wi . nr _ 
cre of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt. 
From this document, from a complete copy of the 
Babylonian inscription at Naksh-i-Rustam, which 
Major Rawlinson also fortunately possessed, and 
from the many published copies of the tri-lingual 
tablets, a vocabulary had been formed of more than 
990 Babylonian words, of which the sound was known 
approximately and the meaning certainly. Fur- 
nished with this basis of interpretation, and instructed 
as to the general grammatical structure of the lan- 
Major Rawlinson had then carefully gone 
through the whole of the materials available to re- 
search. He had diligently compared and analyzed 
all the inscriptions of Assyria, of ; Babylonia, of 
Armenia, of Susiana, and of Elymais,—not merely 
extracting the historical and geographical informa- 
tion of value which such inscriptions contained, but 
laying bare the anatomy of the sentences, collating 
smilar or cognate phrases wherever they occurred, 
and submitting the whole mass to a thorough exami- 
nation, both philological and mechanical. 
The result of this process had been that the voca- 
bulary had increased to about 500 standard words, 
anda sufficient knowledge had been obtained of the 
language to enable Major Rawlinson to interpret the 
historical inscriptions pretty closely, and to ascer- 
tain the general purport of any record of whatever 
age, or on whatever subject. At the same time 
Major Rawlinson warned the Society against 
running away with an idea that the science of 
Assyrian decipherment was exhausted, and that 
nothing now remained to be done but to read the 
inscriptions, and reap the fruits of our knowledge. 
He observed, that in the alphabetical branch of the 
subject there was still much to be verified,—much 
perhaps to be discovered; whilst the vocabulary of 
500 words, which was at present the only manual 
ofinterpretation, did not contain a tenth part of the 
vocables used in the inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. He drew attention to the fact, “ that 
although fifty years had elapsed since the Rosetta 
stone was first discovered, and its value was recog- 
tized as a partial key to the hieroglyphs, during 
vhich period many of the most powerful intellects 
of modern Europe had devoted themselves to the 
sudy of Egyptian, nevertheless, that study as a 
disinct branch of philology, had hardly yet passed 
tough its preliminary stage of cultivation.” “ How 
then,” he asked, “could it be expected that in 
sudying Assyrian—with an alphabet scarcely less 
dificult, and a language far more difficult than the 


t Behistan inscription,—this cast being as 
awlinson remarked, for cuneiform 
as the Rosetta stone for the in- 





ptian—with no Plutarch to dissect the Pantheon, 
ad supply the names of the gods, no Manetho or 
Ertosthenes to classify the dynasties, and furnish 
he means of identifying the kings, how could it | 
tesupposed, with all the difficulties that beset, and | 
une of the facilities that assist Egy ptologers, two | 
three individuals were to accomplish in a couple | 
tt years more than all Europe had been able to 
in half a century 2” 
ming thus conscientiously admitted the im- 
pafections and perhaps errors of the present system 
tf deeipherment, and having recommended zeal as 
Fel as caution in prosecuting further researches, 
4ajor Rawlinson proceeded to examine the Baby- 
“wan and Assyrian languages, with a view to the 
— ent of his position that they might be 
“eminately classed among the Semitic languages. 
ed out the Babylonian grammar in con- 
e detail, commencing with the article; then 
aly sifting the nouns and pronouns, and 
“upaing, with Semitic and Coptic usage, their 
— of formation, and the various modifications 
they underwent in order to express the rela- 





tions of gender, number, person, &c. He examined 
the verbs afterwards, with even greater minuteness, 
making an attempt to classify the conjugations, and 
further explaining the system of distinguishing the 
persons by affixes, and number by a suffix. He 
also remarked on the singular want of précision in 
the Babylonian verb, in failing to discriminate 
between past and present time; and in concluding 
this grammatical synopsis, he briefly noticed the 
particles, adverbs, and conjunctions. Subsequently, 
he enumerated a list of about thirty of the com- 
monest verbal roots, comparing them with their 
correspondents in the cognate languages, and re- 
marking that these examples proved the Assyrian 
and Babylonian languages to be in a more primitive 
state than any other Semitic tongue open to our 
research, inasmuch as the roots were almost uni- 
versally free from that subsidiary augment, which 
in Hebrew, Aramean, and Arabic, had caused 
the tri-literal to be usually regarded as the true base, 
and the bi-literal as the defective one. A number 
of nouns and adjectives were afterwards cited, all 
closely resembling well-known forms in Hebrew and 
Arabic; and thus terminated the philological portion 
of this paper. 

Major Rawlinson then resumed the historical in- 
quiry at the point where he had broken off at the 
last meeting. He said, that before giving a précis 
of the contents of the Khorsabad inscriptions, he 
would consider a question which had been raised 
with regard to the identification of the kings of this 
line, and which was of paramount importance to the 
Assyrian chronology. It had been stated positively 
that the kings who built the palace of Koyunjik, 
and the S.W. palace of Nimrfid, were the Biblical 
Sennacherib and Esar-haddon; and if this were the 
case, of course the Khorsabad king, who was the 
father of the builder of Koyunjik, would be the Shal- 
maneser or Sargon of Holy Writ. Now Major 
Rawlinson would not pretend to state authoritatively 
that these identifications were or were not true; he 
would give the arguments for and against,and would 
leave the members of the Seciety to form their own 
opinions, submitting his own particular views of the 
chronology in the sequel. _ In favour of the identifi- 
cation of the Khorsabad king with Shalmaneser 
or Sargon, there was,—first, the title of Sarghun 
attaching to the city as late as the Arab conquest; 
whilst the city was especially said in the inscriptions 
to be named after the king who built it. Second, 
the presumed synchronism of the king with Bocchoris, 
king of Egypt, who was the immediate predecessor 
of Sabacon, or So, the latter monarch being the party 
with whom Hoshea, the contemporary of Shalman- 
eser, formed an alliance. Third, the remarkable 
accordance of the inscription with the Cyprus stone 
(a cast of which has been sent to Major Rawlinson 
from Berlin) with Menander’s account of the assist- 
ance rendered by Shalmaneser to the islanders in 
their contest with Pheenicia. Several minor points 
of resemblance were also brought forward between 
the historical notices of Shalmaneser’s career and 
the wars recorded in the Khorsabad inscriptions. 

With regard to the identification of the Koyunjik 
king with Sennacherib, Major Rawlinson noticed 
the reduction of Babylon, and the conquest of Sidon; 
and showed that the tablet at the Nahr-el-Kelb might 
be very plausibly supposed to record the great ex- 
pedition against Phenicia and Egypt, discussed by 
Josephus. 

In respect to the third king of the line, there was 
nothing worth mentioning but that the first two 
elements of the name were to be read Assar-adon, 
which was almost the same as the Biblical Esar- 
haddon. 

Against the identification, Major Rawlinson noticed, 
firstly, the entire difference of the nomenclature, the 
ordinary forms of these kings’ names on the monu- 
ments being 1, Arko-tsena; 2, Bel-adonim-sha; and 
3, Assar-aden-assar; and the improbability, if the 
kings in question were the Biblical line, of such well- 
known appellations as Shalmaneser and Sennacherib 
never being employed, the latter name, in particular 
having been preserved by Herodotus and the Chaldee 
historians, as well as in Scripture. 

Secondly, with regard to Bocchoris, if the Bi-ar-ha 
of the Khorsabad inscriptions really represented this 
name, the Bocchoris in question might be taken for 





the fifth king of the twenty-first dynasty, named | 


Pe-hur in the Egyptian monuments, rather than for 
the Saite usurper, who reigned but a very few years 
and whose name was never found in the hieroglyphic 
records, 

Thirdly, the coincidence of the campaigns, Major 
Rawlinson thought of no consequence, for every 
Assyrian monarch of note carried his arms from the 
Persian Gulph to the Mediterranean; and the con- 
quest of Ashdod and Sidon on the one side, and of 
Babylon on the other, might thus apply to any king 
of the line, as well as to Shalmaneser and Senna- 
cherib. 

Fourthly, there were many cuneiform records of 
Assyrian kings posterior to the builders of Khorsabad 
and Koyunjik; and these kings were evidently not 
less celebrated warriors than their predecessors. If 
then the line he was now considering were really 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon, who, 
he asked, were the later monarchs ? 

Fifthly, Major Rawlinson stated that the S.W. 
palace at Nimrdid had not been built, as usually 
supposed, by the son of the builder of Koyunjik; 
but that it owed its origin to some monarch of an 
entirely different line, who was so reckless of the: 
ancient Assyrian glories that, in erecting his new 
edifice, he destroyed the elaborate annals of the 
builder of Khorsabad engraven on the slabs of the 
centre palace. This different line, he thought, must 
represent the second or lower dynasty of Assyrias. 
and it would thus be necessary to assign all the 
other monuments to the upper and original line. 

After mentioning many other circumstances which 
seemed to render impossible the identification of the 
builder of Khorsabad with Shalmaneser, or the 
builder of Koyunjik with Sennacherib, Major Raw- 
linson briefly, and with diffidence, stated his own 
views of the Assyrian chronology. From Herodotus 
and other authorities he showed the probability of 
the Assyrian monarchy dating from the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century before the Christian 
era; and he proposed, accordingly, to place the six 
kings recorded at Nimrad from about B.c. 1250 to 
about bB.c. 1100. The wars described upon the 
obelisk, during which the Assyrian arms certainly 
penetrated to the confines of Egypt, would thus fall 
in with the latter part of the twentieth dynasty, when 
Egypt was suffering under great depression. A vast 
number of geographical coincidences, which were 
duly enumerated, corroborated this chronology. He 
further thought that an interval of perhaps seventy 
years occurred between the grandson of the obelisk 
king and the builder of Khorsabad, and he thus 
placed the reign of the latter in about B.c. 1030, at 
a period when Pe-hur, the fifth king of the twenty- 
first dynasty, was reigning in Egypt. The Koyunjik 
king he believed to be contemporary with Solomon; 
and his son Assar-aden-assar with Rehoboam, and 
Sheshonk of Egypt. The monuments of the Assyrian 
kings who contracted alliances with the twenty- 
second dynasty of Egypt, as well as of those familiar 
to us from Scripture history, he supposed we had yet 
to identify. 

In regard to the Jews, Major Rawlinson suggested 
that they were always classed by the Assyrians with 
the Khetta or Hittites, who were the dominant race 
in Palestine. He showed the probability of Jeru- 
salem being mentioned as a city of the Khetta; and 
he stated that it was even possible the Children of 
Isracl might be represented in the earlier inscrip- 
tions by “the twelve tribes of the upper and the 
lower country,” who were always associated with the 
Hittites in the notices of the wars of Assyria against 
Hamath and Atesh. 

Major Rawlinson then proceeded to give a sum- 
mary of the annals of the Khorsabad king, following 
the order of events recorded in the series of Inscrip- 
tions in the hall, No. 10 of the French plates, and 
illustrating the campaigns by references to the in- 
scriptions in the other halls, particularly No. 2, 
where the wars were described in greater detail, 
and according to the regnal years. 

Amongst numerous subjects of great interest, 
Major Rawlinson particularly drew attention to the 
various notices of Misr or Egypt,—translating the 
passages which referred to that country verbatim, 
and explaining that the city of Rd-bek, which was 
always spoken of as the chief place in the country, 
was the Biblical On, and Greek Heliopolis, the name 
being formed of Rd the sun, and bek (Coptic, baki) a 
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city; in the same manner as Baal-bek, *ArapBnx, 


&c. He thought that there were two distinct divisions 
of Egypt commonly mentioned at Khorsabad : one, 
Misr (perhaps Mitsur, the Hebrew -ny) which 
seemed the lower Egypt, and which was ruled over 
by Bi-ar-ha, possibly the Pe-hur of the hieroglyphs; 
and the other Misek, or higher Egypt, governed by a 
king whose name was written Me-ta (possibly a con- 
traction for Menophtha). He suggested that these 


two divisions might represent the upper and lower 
country of the hieroglyphs, and that it was in con- 
sequence of the great similarity of the names that the 
Hebrews employed a single dual form, Misraim. At 
any rate the country of Misek, which played so very 
conspicuous a part in the annals of Khorsabad, was 
immediately contiguous to Misr, or lower Egypt; for 


the King Me-ta appears sometimes to reside in 
Ré-bek or Heliopolis; and the two geographical 
names, moreover, were always associated. It might 
he remembered, also, that the names Menophtha and 
Pehur followed each other in the hieroglyphic lists of 
the twenty-first dynasty. 

In noticing the campaigns against Senacte, a city 
of Pheenicia, contiguous to Ashdod, or Azotus, Major 
Rawlinson observed, that after the place was taken, 
the Assyrian king gave it to Metheti of Athenni; 
and suggested that as the city of Senacte was stated 
in another passage to be in the hands of the Yavana, 
or Ionians, this Metheti of Athenni, might possibly 
be Melanthus of Athens, or, at any rate, some 
Athenian leader subsequent to the immigration of 
the Ionic families, who being in command of a fleet 
on the coast of Pheenicia, had rendered assistance to 
‘the King of Assyria in bringing the sea-ports under 
subjection. 

Major Rawlinson continued to describe all the 
campaigns of the Assyrian monarchs in succession, 
and furnished much illustration from the ancient 
and modern geography of the countries between the 
Mediterranean and Persian Gulf. He stated that 
about 1,000 names of countries, tribes and cities 
were mentioned in these inscriptions; and that when 
the records were completely and determinately made 
out, a most invaluable tableau would be thus fur- 
nished of the political geography of western Asia ten 
centuries before the Christian era. 

Before closing his notice of the Khorsabad in- 
seriptions, he explained his observation at the last 
meeting in regard to the introduction of a strong 
Scythic element at this period into the population of 
central and western Asia. He showed that the Sacze 
or Scyths were always named Tsimri by the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians; and that under the reign of 
the Khorsabad king, these Tsimri were to be found 
in almost every province of the empire, constituting 
in fact, as it would seem, the militia of the kingdom. 
Major Rawlinson further observed that he considered 
the Tsimri, Sac@ or Scyths, to represent the nomade 
tribes generally, in contradistinction to the fixed 
peasantry, and without reference to nationality, in- 
cluding, in fact, in their ranks, Celts, Slavonians and 
Teutons, as well as all grades of the Tartar family, 
frem the primitive type of the Fin and Magyar to 
the later developed Mongolian and Turk; and he 
added that the Zimri of Jeremiah, associated with 
the Elamites and Medes (c. xxv. v. 25), referred in 
all probability to the same tribes. 

Of the Koyunjik king, Major Rawlinson observed 
that he had only met with two historical inscriptions 
recording the conquest of Babylon, Susiana, Sidon, 
&c., and that both these records were much muti- 
lated. The ordinary inscriptions of this monarch 
were religious, and extremely difficult to be under- 
stood, 

Of the third king of the line, 4ssar-aden-assar, 
little was known beyond the name. Major Rawlinson 
cautioned the meeting, however, against confounding 
the name of this king with that of the builder of the 
north-west palace at Nimrfid. The names were quite 
distinct, and an interval of at least two centuries 
must have occurred betweeen the two monarchs in 
question. 

Major Rawlinson then cursorily noticed the names 
and actions of five other Assyrian monarchs, of whom 
relics had been discovered in Nineveh and the 
vicinity. Some of these monarchs, he said, in all 
probability belonged to the lower dynasty; but he 
could not recognize any of the historical names. 

In continuation, he enumerated six kings of Ar- 





menia, whose inscriptions were found at Van and | read at the last meeting, Mr. Akerman 


in the vicinity; and he stated good reasons for attri- 
buting this family to the eighth and seventh centuries 
before the Christian era. 

Passing on to Babylonia, he then noticed eight or 
nine kings, whose names were found upon different 
monuments; but he added, that in the present state 
of our knowledge it was impossible to classify these 
monarchs, or even to identify any kings but Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his father Nabopolasser. He ob- 
served, that throughout Babylonia Proper, even at 
Borsippa,—which was undoubtedly one of the oldest 
sites in the country,—the only name which he had 
found upon the bricks was that of Nebuchadnezzar, 
or rather, Nabochodrossor. This king appeared to 
have formed some hundreds of towns around Baby- 
lon,—rebuilding the old cities, and founding new 
ones. Further to the south, however,—at Niffer, at 
Warka or Orche (Ur of the Chaldees), at Umgheir, 
and Umwareis,—there were magnificent ruins be- 
longing to other royal lines; and it is probable that 
if bricks were collected from all these sites, something 
definite must be made out with regard to the Baby- 
lonian and Chaldean chronology. 

Major Rawlinson then alluded to the standard 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, the best and most 
perfect copy of which was that engraved on the 
India House slab. This, he said, was a sort of 
hieratic, statistical charter. He did not pretend to 
be able to read and interpret it throughout; but he 
had, at any rate, found in it a detail of ail the 
temples built by the king in the different towns and 
cities of Babylonia, together with the names of the 
particular gods and goddesses to whom the temples 
were dedicated,—and a variety of matter regarding 
the support of the shrines, and the ceremonial and 
sacrificial worship performed in them,—which it was 
exceedingly difficult to render with any approach to 
exactitude. 

Major Rawlinson further stated that the name of 
Babel was never used until the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and he protested, therefore, against the pos- 
sibility of the title being found in an Egyptian 
inscription of Thotmes III. The ancient name of 
Babylonia was Sendreh—the Shinar of Scripture, and 
Levaap of Histieus. In more recent times it was 
termed Babeleh, or more frequently Athreh—a title 
which he considered to be identical with the O¢ri of 
Pliny. 

In conclusion, Major Rawlinson noticed the tablet 
of King Susra among the ruins of Susa,—and the 
less known inscriptions of Elymais. The former was 
written in the hieratic Susian character, and was 
exceedingly difficult to be made out;—the latter were 
in cursive Elymzan, which was net very different 
from cursive Babylonian. Both the Susian and 
Elymean languages, however, were perfectly distinct 
from Assyrian, and appeared to belong to a Scythic 
rather than a Semitic family. 

After giving a general sketch of the results that 
had been obtained from the various sources of intel- 
ligence thus enumerated and partially explained, 
Major Rawlinson concluded his lecture in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ Nations whom we have hitherto 
viewed through the dim medium of myth or of tra- 
dition, now take their definite places in history: 
but before we can affiliate these-nations on any sure 
ethnographical grounds—before we can trace their 
progress to civilization, or their relapse into barbarism 
—before we estimate the social phases through which 
they have passed—hbefore we can fix their chronology, 
identify their monarchs, or even individualize each 
king’s career,— much patient labour must be en- 
countered, much ingenuity must be exercised, much 
care must be bestowed on collateral as well as on 
intrinsic evidence; and, above all, instead of the 
fragmentary materials which are at present alone 
open to our research, we must have consecutive 
monumental data extending at least over the ten 
centuries which preceded the reign of Cyrus the 
Great.” 


; Society oF ANTIQUARIES.— Feb. 28,—Mr. Collier 
in the chair.—_Read—*‘ A Continuation of Mr. Mor- 


gan’s History of Clock and Watch making.’ This 
communication was accompanied by the exhibition 
of a number of curious specimens of early clocks 
and watches. 

In reference to the remarks of Major Rawlinson, 





ae 
notes on the title “ Bel” or “ Baal,” ee 
showed was an epithet only, and not the name ofa h 
ticular divinity, as supposed by the learned Mai 
Mr. Akerman cited many proofs that “ Baal” 
nified chief or supreme protector; and that nie 
the tutelar divinity of a city would, if of the male 
sex, be always thus designated by the people of 
Eastern countries. He referred to the Well-known 
Melita Inscription, on which Melkart, the Phannician 
Heracles, is styled the Baal of Tyr; and quoted 
Josephus, who tells us that Jezebel built a temple to 
the god of the Tyrians whom they call Belus A 
passage in Hosea shows that the Jews were in 
habit of addressing the true God as their Baal: 
hence the Almighty is represented addressing Jen. 
salem and interdicting the application of the epithet 
to himself. Notwithstanding the confusion aris 
from the want of a proper understanding of the usp 
of this epithet, both by ancient and by modern wri 

— it was perfectly well comprehended and illustrated 
by the poet Milton; who, when speaking of the divi. 
nities of the Assyrians and other nations, says they 


had general names of Baalim and Ashteroth, 
Those male, these feminine. 





Institute oF British ARcHITECTS.—Jan, 21 
Earl De Grey in the chair.—H. J. Stevens, Ex, 
was elected a Fellow and L. Stride, Esq. an Associate, 
—The President informed the meeting in reference tp 
the Commission for the Exhibition of Works of 
Industry of All Nations in 1851, that he had been 
officially applied to, to be a member of that Commis. 
sion; but that he had been obliged to decline the 
honour on account of his health not permitting 
him to devote that attention which would be required 
by the probably arduous duties of the Commission, 
His Lordship had no doubt that the profession would 
be adequately represented by Mr. Barry, a Fellow 
of the Institute, who had been appointed on the 
Commission. Mr. H. Roberts read a paper on the 
arrangements and constructions of dwellings for the 
labouring classes. 

Feb. 4.—S. Smirke, V.P. in the chair—C. 
Gabriel, J. Norton and F. W. Porter, Esqs. were 
elected Associates.The Chairman announced that 
Mr. T. Fuller had tendered his resignation as As 
sociate, which had been accepted. 

A resolution of the Council was read, recommend- 
ing to the members, “that the Royal Gold Medal be 
awarded to C. Barry, R.A., for having designed and 
executed various buildings of high merit.” 

The resolution and recommendation were unani- 
mously approved of by the meeting, 

The Report of the Council on the Essay and 
Designs received in competition for the silver medal 
of the Institute and the Soane medallion was read, 
and ordered to be taken into consideration at the 
next ordinary general meeting. 

S. Angell read a paper ‘On the Life, Genius and 
Works of Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola.’ On the 
walls were exhibited a large collection of drawings 
and sketches of the principal works of this master. 

Prof. Cockerell, Messrs. Hardwick, Smirke and 
Tite, Fellows, offered some remarks suggested by 
the paper. ‘ 

Some specimens of carving in marble by machi- 
nery, consisting of groups of figures and some archi- 
tectural ornaments, were exhibited by M. Conté, the 
patentee, 


Sratistican. — Feb. 18.—Lieut.-Col. W. 1 
Sykes, V.P. in the chair.—Dr. Gutzlaff read 4 
paper ‘On the Agriculture, Commerce, Mam 
tures, &c. of China:’,in none of which machinery 
is ever employed. The implements in use are 
a very rude and primitive construction; maitly 
owing to the fact of the Government offering little 
or no encouragement to the most willing and entet 
prising of its subjects. This stagnation of Arts 
especially observed in the inland countries; but # 
Canton and some marine districts intercourse with 
other nations has effected much towards raising the 
standard of manufactures, &c. The principal mine 
are gold, silver, tin, iron, lead, and coppef; ' 
latter of which greatly abound, though to 
purpose—since the use of it for ordinary purpos# 
is prohibited, lest the quantity required for castiig 
the currency of the country should fall short. To 
foil is in much use, and is made to represent gold by 
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iets a 
e a “iver coinage; the only circulating 
of this kind being Spanish and _ republican 
dollars. Gold js circulated in bars of 10 oz., or in 
leaf; the latter being most highly prized. Some 
ficiency has been attained in the manufacture of 
lass : that cut at Pekin is not inferior to Bohemian, 
a realizes annually 100,000/. sterling. Jewellery 
ufaetured to some extent; ornaments made 
from the gade-stone found in the Khoten River, 
alone amounting to 1,500,0002. annually. The 
following are the principal manufactured produc- 
tins, and their estimated annual sterling value :— 
Lacquered ware, 600,000/.; grass-cloth, 3,000,0002. ; 
cotton, at the rate of 1} tael to each individual, 
amounts to 183,000,0002,, silk (in which the Chinese 
tly excel), at 1 tael to every tenth of the popula- 
tion, 12,000,0002.; silk and cotton mixed, 4,000,0002.; 
wool, 3,000,0002. ; ship-building, 20,000,0007.; the 
produce of the fisheries, 90,000,000/. Inland com- 
merce is much retarded by the heavy tolls levied on 
the transit of goods, and from the extremely limited 
system of banking circulation. Piracy and smug- 
gling prevail to an immense extent; to which may 
be attributed the decline of at least one-third of the 
maritime commerce during the last fifteen years. 


medium 


js man 





Linnean.—Feb. 5.—W. Yarrell, Esq. in the chair. 
~The Rev. G. Capel, W. Tebitt, Esq. and J. Buck- 
man, Esq. were elected Fellows.—Dr. Lankester laid 


yellow varnish. The Chinese | 





Galvani's discovery of the effects of plates of metal 
on the muscles of the frog,—and the other, dated 
1802, on the charter granted to the Linnean Society. 


Zoo.LocicaL.— Feb. 26.—W. Spence, Esq. in the 
chair.—Prof. Owen communicated a Memoir (No. 
IV.) ‘On the Gigantic Wingless Birds of New 
Zealand.’ Having in the previous Memoirs deter- 
mined and referred to their genera and species the 
different bones of the leg, he made those of the foot 
the subject of the present communication, which was 
illustrated by the exhibition of an extensive series 
of remains from both the north and south (or middle) 
islands of New Zealand, — comprising the entire 
series of phalanges of one and the same foot of 
the Palapteryx robustus, a gigantic species from 
Waikawaite,—a similarly complete series of the Di- 
nornis rheides,—and series more or less incomplete of 
the phalanges of the Dinornis giganteus, Palapteryx 
ingens and other genera and species of the singular 
extinct wingless birdsof New Zealand. The charac- 
teristics of the different phalanges were minutely de- 
tailed, and the different proportions of the toes charac- 
teristic of different species,—especially of the two 
most gigantic, viz., the Dinornis giganteus of the 
North Island and the Palapteryx robustus of the tur- 
bary deposits of the Middle Island. The adapta- 
tion of the claw-bones for scratching up the soil was 
obvious from their shape and strength. The generic 


| distinction of Palapteryx had previously been indi- 


on the table the two new volumes of the publications | cated by a slight depression on the metatarsus, sup- 


of the Ray Society for 1849; consisting of a volume 
of papers on Botany and Dr. Baird's richly illustrated 


posed by the author to be for the articulation of a 


| small back toe,as in the Apteryx; and he had since 


work on the British Entomostrace.—The following | received a specimen of the principal bone of that 


address from the Royal Bavarian Botanical Society, 
nted to Mr. Brown on the occasion of his being 
elected President of the Society, was read.— 
Viro eminentissimo, edoctissimo, emeritissimo, 
Domino Domino ROBERTO BROWNIO, D.C.L., 
Permultarum Societatum Literariarum Socio et Patrono, 
Er xurgk LinN#AN LONDINENSIS PRASIDI ELECTO, 
Botanicorum Antistiti, 
Qui Antipodum Floram primus et pene solus digessit, 
Explorans fideliter quas et ipse legerat et alii reportarunt 
plantas, 
Qui complures Plantarum Familias Naturales ordine dis- 
posuit, 
Exquirens fortiter novas et neglectas generum notas, 
Qui Physiologiam Stirpium plurimis investigationibus dis- 
punxit 
Exponens feliciter ae et geometrices botanice 
eges, 
Qui reliquias Pristina Flore fossiles discretim discussit, 
Expandens florenter intimam lignorum structuram, 
Quidenique hodierna Phytographie et Phytologie aperto 
discrimine 
Et pater et stator et auctor exstitit, 
Et, quod faustum nomen socio imposuit Germanorum 
Academia distincto, 
Ceu alter Raius per totum orbem famam sui dispersit, 
Honorem, quo et se ipsam et virum ornavit Societas Lin- 
neana, 
Promovendo in sedem patroni divi Linnei talem vicarium, 
SocieTas BoTANICA RATISBONENSIS REGIA 
Calendis Januar. MDCCCL. Pié gratulatur. 


Mr. Gould exhibited specimens of a new species 
ofthe anomalous genus of Australian birds, Menure, 
vhich he proposed to dedicate to Prince Albert as 
M. Alberto. He also exhibited a specimen of a new 
Species of lobster and two new Lepidopterous insects 
ftom Australia. 

A continuation of Mr. Huxley's paper ‘On the 
Nieduse’ was read. 

Feb, 19.W. Yarrell, Esq., in the chair. — 
The Rev. J. Bedingfield was elected a Fellow. 
Specimens of the fruit of maize from the tomb of a 

‘ruvian mummy were exhibited. Plants from the 
Macintyre River, New South Wales, collected by T. 

et, Esq., were presented by Mr. Pamplin. Busts 
ofthe late Bishop of Norwich and Dr. Maton were 
Mesented by the President. A memoir of Dr. 
Schreber, professor of botany in the University of 

langen, was read by Dr. Wallich. Schreber was a 
pupil of Linnaeus, and contributed largely to the 
Anernitates Academica,—edited the Genera Planta- 
rn of Linnzeus,—and began to write a natural history 
 quadrupeds, which has since been completed by 

lifuss and Wagner. He died in 1810. The 

Remoit contained a number of particulars of the 


lie of Schreber, which the author had derived from 
autobiography of Dr. Martins, the father of the 
Peent distinguished President of the Royal Bava- 


epic Society, and the historian of the family 
‘lms.—The Secretary read two original letters 
Sir J. E. Smith to Dr. Dryander; the one on 





toe, which was exhibited and described. A nearly 
entire sternum, a portion of a minute humerus, a 
cranium of one of the larger species of Palapteryz, 
anda cranium of one of the smaller species of Dinornis, 
were also exhibited and described. This magnificent 
series of remains of the great New Zealand birds had 
been collected chiefly by the late Col. Wakefield, and 
had been transmitted to the author through the kind 
interest of J. R. Gowen, Esq., a director of the New 
Zealand Company. 

A paper was read by Mr. Adams ‘On New Species 
of Cyclostrema and Separatista, from the collection of 
Mr. Cuming.’ 


InstituTION OF CiviL Encineers.—Feb, 26.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.— On the 
Street Paving of the Metropolis, with an account of 
a peculiar system adopted at the London and North- 
Western Railway Station, Euston Square,’ by Mr. 
W. Taylor.—The paper commenced by directing 
attention to the importance of a good system of 
paving, in conjunction with a more perfect plan of 
sewage, for all large towns. The paving of the me- 
tropolis had too long been carried on under an anti- 
quated and unscientific system, of using large masses 
of granite, placed on an insufficient substratum; the 
consequences of this were great noise, an imperfect 
foot-hold for the horses, danger of the constant frac- 
ture of the springs and axles from the jolting over an 
uneven surface, and great expense of repairs. The 
“macadamized” streets were manifest improvements 
on such a system; but the surface was not found 
capable of resisting the heavy traffic of the main 
thoroughfares of the city. The defects of the wood 
pavement so greatly exceeded the merits that it had 
been nearly abandoned. Impressed with the dis- 
advantages of the present system of paving, Mr. 
Taylor tried an experiment about ten years ago, by 
covering a surface subject to very heavy traffic,—and 
subsequently, about five years since, entirely paving 
the departure side of the Euston Station of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway in a peculiar man- 
ner. The system was on entirely new principles. 
The method employed was, after removing the sub- 
soil to the depth of sixteen inches, to lay a thickness 
of four inches of strong gravel, equally and well 
rammed, then another layer of gravel mixed with a 
small quantity of chalk, or hoggin, for the purpose 
of giving elasticity, the ramming being continued as 
before; a third coat, of the same materials, was 
then laid and rammed, a regular degree of con- 
vexity of surface being preserved. The stones used 
were Mount Sorrel granite, dressed and squared 
into regular masses of four inches deep, three 
inches thick, and four inches long: these stones 


ness, equally spread over the surface of the sub- 
stratum, and they were carefully placed, so that no 
stone should rock in its bed. The whole surface 
was then well driven down with wooden rammers, 
weighing fifty-five pounds each. The small size of 
the stones enabled them to be well rammed home, 
so that the surface of the pavement never sank, and 
the hardness and toughness of the material pre- 
vented the stones from being worn down by any 
traffic, however heavy.—It was stated, that this sys- 
tem was found infinitely preferable to the employ- 
ment of large stones, and the statement of cost was 
vastly in its favour; the price of the ordinary kind 
of granite paving, in London, being 18s. per super- 
ficial yard, and the maximum cost of the new or 
“ Euston’? pavement, including the substratum, was 
not 12s. per yard, and deducting the value of the 
old stones, not (in this latter case) claimed by the 
contractor, the nett cost would only be 9s. per yard. 
It was suggested, that the different Paving Boards 
should make a trial in streets of small traffic, by 
lifting the large stones, and cutting them into small 
cubes, or rectangular pieces, of three inches in depth, 
for the future pavement; so that a good field would 
be afforded for the practice of the paviours, which 
would enable them to be better qualified for the task 
of extending the system to the more important tho- 
roughfares. By this means, too,a large surplus of 
stone would be accumulated for paving, and the re- 
fuse would be valuable for macadamizing the roads 
in the outskirts. 































Roya. Institution.—Feb. 22.._W. Pole, Esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Carpmael ‘On the 
Manufactures from the Cocoa Nut.’ These manu- 
factures are remarkable for the simplicity of the pro- 
cesses resorted to, and for the usefulness of the arti- 
cles produced, in many instances, from materials 
formerly thrown away as useless. The cocoa nut 
as it comes from the tree consists — first, of the 
outer husk, composed of fibres matted and adhering 
together; secondly, the shell; and, thirdly, the 
kernel. The manufacturers up to the present time 
employed only the outer husk and the kernel. The 
natives have long used the fibres obtained by rotting 
the outer husk till the fibres can be separated 
by beating the husks. The fibres are spun into 
yarn by the native girls and women, by rubbing 
such fibres between the palm of the hand and 
the surface of the leg; and in this manner is 
made the large quantity of Coir yarn brought into 
this country and used for weaving cloths for covering 
passages and rooms, and also matting for various 
uses. Notwithstanding this rude mode of spinning 
the fibres, up to the present time no better means 
has yet been introduced; and the whole of the yarn 
employed in this country is imported. This, how- 
ever, may be accounted for by reason of there having 
been no practical mode of obtaining the fibre in this 
country from the husks till very lately. Now, how- 
ever, that ready means of obtaining the fibres from 
the husk are known, it is reasonable to expect some 
better means of spinning will be invented. Mr. 
Carpmael then explained how the husks are now 
beaten to obtain the fibre, which consists of three 
descriptions :—first, a light elastic fibre suitable for 
stuffing furniture; secondly, a coarser fibre used for 
making mats; and, thirdly, a strong fibre used for 
brushes and brooms. The husks are soaked for 
some time, then subjected to the pressure of grooved 
rollers or cylinders, then again soaked, and again 
subjected to grooved rollers, and then by successive 
processes of carding by revolving cylinders armed with 
bent teeth the fibres are combed out, the separate 
descriptions of fibres being deposited in different re- 
ceivers. The uses of these fibres were then shown in 
the making of brushes, brooms, mats, and mattresses. 
Mr. Carpmael next proceeded to explain the uses of 
the Kernel, which are dried in the sun, then pounded 
in mills to extract the oil; but of more modern time 
the dried kernel has been pressed between mats in 
powerful presses. The oil for the most part is sent 
to this country, and was formerly largely employed 
in the manufacturing of candies. The oil being 
when it comes to this country of about the consis- 
tency of lard, requires pressing to separate the 
stearine from the elaine, and this is done between 
mats of cocoa-nut fibre pressed in powerful presses, 





were laid ina bed of fine sand one inch in thick- 





The stearine was used for candles at first alone, then 
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in combination with stearic acid of tallow, producing 
what are called composite candles; and it was the 
introduction of the stearine of cocoa nut, combined 
with stearic acid, which constituted the first step to 
the great improvement which has taken place in the 
manufacture of candles. The larger quantities of 
cocoa-nut oil, however, are now exported to France 
to make soap,—the use of such oil in candle-making 
being now for the most part substituted by palm 
oil. Mr. Carpmael then stated that it had lately 
been proposed in a communication from Ceylon to 
employ the juice of the cocoa-nut tree for the 
making of sugar; it being considered that each tree is 
capable of producing upwards of one hundred-weight 
per annum, and that an acre of cocoa-nut trees, re- 
quiring little cultivation, will produce at least twice 
as much sugar as an acre of sugar-cane, requiring 
much more cultivation. 





Socrery or Arts.—Feb. 6.—J. Walker, Esq 
V.P. in the chair. 

Mr, Findlay’s paper ‘On Artificial Breakwaters’ 
was resumed, and the principles which were described 
in the first part were reverted to. The force of the 
waves and the compound system usually existing at 
all times on the sea, and the prevalent direction of 
the winds as governing the surface waves, were again 
alluded to. The application of these principles to 
practice was the subject of the present part of the 
paper. Cherbourg Digue was the first work of this 
nature. The original projects to protect the road 
in 1712 and in 1777, by a line of sunken ships 
filled with stones, as at the siege of La Rochelle, in 
1573, were abandoned. In 1782-4, M. de Cessart 
commenced the present digue by building immense 
timber caissons, of a truncated conical figure, 150 ft. 
in diameter at the base and 64 ft. high; ninety of these 
were to be placed tangent to each other, and filled 


with stones, but the wreck of the first two led toa | 


change, that of placing them at intervals, and these 


intervals to be filled with stones dropped promiscu- | 


ously, or pierre-perdu; but they were all destroyed, 
with one exception, prior to 1789. 
work was resumed, upon the method 4@ pierre-perdu, 


and continued with varying success, till in 1832 M. | 
Dupare commenced the present form,—an upright | 


wall or parapet, placed on the summit of the en- 
rochement at low-water, rising above high-water 
level. The Plymouth Breakwater, commenced in 


1811, by Mr. Rennie, and continued under the able | 
The | 


superintendence of Mr. Stuart, was described. 
protection of the base of the lighthouse, on the west 


end of the breakwater, which has always suffered | 
most, as explained, by means of a species of buttress, | 


which Mr, Walker said was designed by Mr. Stuart 
conjointly with himself, was then mentioned. This 
erection involved a new principle in hydraulic archi- 
tecture, afterwards alluded to. A variation from the 
natural slopes formed on an artificial reef by the 


waves’ action, by diverting their line of progress, was | 


stated to be no new proposition. It was proposed in 
1734 by M. Touros, but not acted on. In 1787-95, 
the sea-walls of Cadiz were built by Don Tomas 
Muzios,—an incline of timber planks, terminated by 
a concave face of masonry,—which was destroyed 
by the rocks at its foot rolling up and against the 
masonry. M. Emy, who has argued for the exist- 
ence of the flot-du-fond, proposed a cylindrical or 
cycloidal concave face for such works in 1818, very 
similar in section to those just mentioned. He 
successfully employed it at the Ile de Ré in 1820. 
Mr. Scott Russell’s deductions, from his wave system, 
to the same effect, were alluded to, and an illustra- 


tion of their nature instanced in the curved slope of 


the shingle beach, preserved in the Dymchurch wall 
protecting Romney Marsh, and the action of the sea 


upon cliffs. The upright wall, as executing at the 
Refuge Harbour, by Mr. Walker, at Dover, was next 
considered. This principle, established by the but- 
tress at Plymouth Breakwater, consists of stepping 
each course into the upper face of that beneath it, 
dove-tailing each course horizontally, and alternate 
stones locking into the courses immediately beneath 
it, thus virtually forming a solid mass of stone. Some 
observations on the site of Dover Harbour, as being 
free from silt, and perhaps now from shingle, con- 
cluded the paper. 

The improved Electric Light of Messrs. Staite & 
Petrie was exhibited and explained. The experi- 





In 1802, the | 


ments showed this intense light, as diffused by an 
enamelled globe, and afterwards the prismatic decom- 
position of its raysinto a spectrum, demonstrating its 
great actinic power. The light was also shown with 
equal intensity under water. The regulating power 
of preserving the electrodes at the proper distance 
apart cannot be here explained without a figure. 
The inventors explained the galvanometers they had 
adopted to measure the intensity and quantity of the 


electric current passing, in order to economize its | 
utmost powers in producing light; and from their | 


indications they had been enabled to establish some 
formule, exhibited in a series of curves, by which it 
was shown that the amount of light depended in- 
versely on the amount of heat evolved between the 
points of the electrodes. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Academy, &.—Sculpture. 

Pathological, 8 

_ Chemical, 8. 

_ British Architects, 8. 

Entomological, 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8—Mr. P. Bruff, * Description of the 
Chapple Viaduct, upon the Colchester and Stour Valley 
Extension of the Eastern Counties Railway.’ 

Linnean, 8. 

Horticultural, 3. 

Society of Arts, & 

Royal, half- past 4. . 

Zoological, 3.—General Business. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Royal Institution. half-past 8—Prof. E. Forbes, ‘On the 
Distribution of Freshwater Animals and Plants.’ 

Philological, & 

Astronomical, 8 


Mon. 
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Wep. 
Tuurs. 





ZODIACAL LIGHT. 
Durine the early portions of January and Febru- 
ary,the moon being below the horizon, the western sky 


has been illuminated by a phenomenon which, | 


in many respects, closely resembles the zodiacal light. 
It was first seen at this observatory, on the evening 


of the 7th of January, as a triangular beam extend- | 


ing from the horizon towards Saturn, the upper or 
northern edge being parallel with the stars a and y 
Pegasi,—and has been witnessed on every clear 
evening during the moon’s absence since. From the 
7th of January to the 13th of February the apex 
travelled very steadily along the ecliptic, its progress 
being rather slower than that of the sun. In the 
course of its progress the direction of the upper edge 
was gradually altered, so that it approached the 
star y Pegasi, and receded from a Pegasi; and it 
increased so much in brilliancy as to become not 
only a conspicuous but an imposing object in the 
western sky about the middle of February. The 
last observation made here gave the direction of the 


axis as follows:—From 29° y past ¢ and é Piscium, | 


crossing the equinoctial colure about 5° north dec., 
and meeting the equinoctial in 340° AR. 

From some communications which I have received 
on this interesting subject, it appears that in certain 
localities a considerable displacement of the lumi- 
nous beam or triangle has been observed, but not of 
a nature consistent with parallax. This cireum- 
stance renders it important that observations should 


be multiplied ; and from the very brilliant exhibition | 


of the phenomenon on the evenings of the 12th and 
13th of February, when it was seen at London, Kew, 
and Nottingham, it is highly probable that as soon 
as the moon leaves us in the evenings it may again 
become conspicuous in the west. Should it become 
so, it may most probably be seen stretching upwards 
from the horizon towards the constellation Taurus, 
the apex in the early part of March extending a 
little beyond a line joining the stars a Arietis and 
a Ceti. 

It is important in observations of this kind to note 
particularly the extent of horizon occupied by the 
base, and the points at which the lower and upper 
edges respectively cut the horizon, also the directions 
of the upper and lower edges as determined by the 
stars near which they pass. This will not be very 
difficult in March, as the stars in. the constellations 
Aries and Cetus will greatly contribute to an accurate 
determination in this respect. The position of the 
apex should be carefully noted, and its estimated 
distance from the nearest conspicuous star recorded. 
Lines drawn from one to another of the most con- 
spicuous stars in the neighbourhood of the apex, and 
its position carefully determined relative to such 
lines may be of service. Its progress should also 
be carefully noted from night to night. It would be 





well to employ either a celestial globe or a star map; 


the globe perhaps would be the most usefy 

being rectified for the hour of the night, it would , 

be difficult to mark an outline on the globe tte 

phenomenon, as seen among the stars by the o) 

If not provided with a globe, the “observer 

employ the star maps of the Society for the 
| sion of Useful Knowledge with advantage. 


L, a8 by ity 


ma 
Diffu. 


The record should give as fully as possible the 
I subjoin my obser. 
ruary, 
prove. 


phenomona alluded to above. 
vations made on the evening of the 12th of Feb 
as an example, of course capable of much im 
ment,— 
** Kew Observatory, Feb. 124 7h Om, 
F _ Greenwich mean time. . 
“The light is very distinct and brilliant this eveni 
more so than I have yet observed it. The whole ae 
north of Saturn to + Pegasi except about 0-125 or 
less is illuminated with a soft and delicate light. The Planet 
is removed from the southern edge, but within the light 
; about the same distance as y Pegasi is removed from the 
northern without it. The apex is about midway between, 
the stars 7 and a Piscium near 0 Piscium, and the axis 
descends from this point between y Pegasi and Saturn 
about one third the distance from the planet. The northern 
edge passes from the apex near y and a« Pegasi to the 
| horizon about 4 point N. of W. by N. The base of the 
| triangle extends about 40° or 45° on the horizon. The 
contrast of the light to that of the Milky Way is y 
| striking, especially in its rich, soft and glowing character” 
| Several other points not transcribed above wil 
doubtless suggest themselves, and nothing should be 
omitted at all calculated to elucidate the pheno. 
| menon. 
As the principal value of such observations con- 
sists in their combination and discussion, I shall be 
most happy to take charge of any duplicates that 
may be transmitted to me. W. R. Birt, 
Kew Observatory, Feb. 22. 





PINE ARTS 


Practical Hints on Portrait Painting.  Lilustrated 

by Examples. By John Burnet, F.R.S. Bogue, 
THERE is no one department of the Fine Arts in 
cultivation amongst us whose aim and interests are 
so much misapprehended as that which is followed 
by almost one-half of their cultivators,—in the en- 
joyment of at least three-fourths of the patronage 
accorded to them. A sketch of the history of 
portrait painting appeared in our columns last year 
[No. 1128, p. 601]; and it is therefore unnecessary 
to do more here than make such allusion to the sub 
ject as our present purpose demands. 

We showed then that the disproportionate amount 
of public favour which the art of portraiture now 
enjoys appears to have been ever one of our national 
pre-dispositions. While many other countries are 
| known to have received the visits and encouraged 
| the practice of foreign artists conspicuous for the 
| imaginative faculty, the most eminent historic painters 

of their time,—our own island rested content with 

such examples of portraiture as were offered by the 
court limner whom some diplomatic or international 
| relation introduced amongst us. The pictorial pro- 
fessor often adopted as the land of his permanent 
sojourn and future practice that which he had thus 
| temporarily visited; and to such casual circumstance 
| our own country was indebted for the importation of 
| foreign Art until near the middle of the seventeenth 
century,—when the school of Vandyke numbe 
many of our own countrymen among that great 
artist’s followers. The instances of encouragement 
to historic art were few,—the Banquetting House at 
Whitehall presenting one of the exceptions. Here 
the chief example of successful practice was also 
from the hand of a foreigner,—Rubens. 

The social and in-door nature of our habits—the 
restricted scale of our dwellings,—the limited taste 
for classical themes,—and the banishment from our 
churches of pictorial decoration, may have all con 
tributed to throw Art-patronage into the direction of 
portraiture. Certain it is, that from Reynolds, the 
patriarch of our own school, down to the days 
which we write, our colleges and other halls, publie 
buildings and private dwellings, testify to the amount 
of patronage which that branch enjoyed. Scarcely 
a name of note in any department of fame for the 
last century can be mentioned whose lineaments 
have not been thus perpetuated,—and not an = 
of reputation devoting himself to its pursuit who 
not thriven by it in his worldly goods. 

How the art itself has been cultivated isa matter 
of far different import. In how far the conditios 
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ynder which it should be most Sitting’y employed 

e been complied with is a subject for investiga- 
hav how the deficiency which it now labours 
pe be best remedied is one of important 
vonsideration for the critic. To meet the latter 
inquiry : A 
ame? in his present literary undertaking. 

Theart of portrait-painting, so successfully practised 
py the leading artists of the three centuries which 
preced led the present, most of them painters distin- 

‘hed for their supremacy in historic art—Raffaelle, 
Piombo, Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, Velasquez, Rem- 
prandt, and Reynolds— has, it must with pain be 

J . ry 

3 tus. The loss 

acknowledged, lost its power amongst us. _ 
‘ t to our national art character; since it was on 
this particular branch that until lately the British 
artist based his supremacy. Reynolds—the alpha 
and omega of that varied combination of excellencies 
ghich form his style—was at once the first and the 
jest of our great portrait painters. He arrived at once 
at the most perfected condition of the art—brought 
+ 4n ite cli : 7 ince his day it has 

it to its climax :—from whence sine j 
bly declined, that when a contemporary 

so lamentably » Ot : 
orso of Lawrence yet living shall have quitted the 
field, we shall be reduced to the dull level of modern 
continental mediocrity. This noble art is no longer 
arecord of nice perception of character and fidelity 
to form, combined with taste in selection which 
r adventitious and unnecessary associations 
eschews a Me a hl “o 
and shuns the trite and common-place. The dif- 
fculties of invention in the way of novelties are ac- 
knowledged either in action or in combination,—and 
the old power in that respect is poorly compensated 
for by the perpetual enlistment into the service of 
the portrait artist of the interminable and common- 
place machinery of column, curtain, balustrade, 
and other unmeaning and irrational accessories. We 
aereminded by these of the limited resources of a 
country manager who is under the necessity of in- 
troducing the same properties and costumes in what- 
erer procession or chorus he may have to put on the 
The want of generous observation—of look- 
ing abroad into the great book of Nature—it is which 
has deteriorated a distinguished branch of Art from 
an eloquent expression of character into a mere 

quent, exp 
mapping of contours, to a vulgar triteness that 
deals only with material likeness—in a kind of Art 
hose highest praise is that of floridity and _pic- 
turesqueness. Portrait painting has almost ceased to 
be an elegant art. It is little more than a trade; 
caims scarcely more dignity than the humble but 
y gnity : 

weful art of the ornamental decorator. Meantime, 
the public taste has improved: it has just cause of 
disatisfaction with the business of the face makers, 
—has had its attention lately directed to higher and 

“she y _— 
wbler aspirations by various authorities whose 

=H . : 

tbjects are not personal emolument but national 

y Pp 
advance. 

Mr. Burnet — whose pen and whose graver are 
eer active—has very opportunely made this new 
cutribution to our Art literature of ‘ Practical Hints 
a Portrait Painting.” We must let him speak for 
himself as to his view of the true aim of the portrait 
painter, 

“The leading characteristic of Portrait Painting is cer- 
tinly the likeness: the historical painter gives the general 
daracter of man—the portrait painter the individual cha- 
Teter; but, as every man is more or less defective, accord- 
as men depart from the general standard, this general 
fandard ought to be defined, that we may perceive at a 
dance where the variations lie, and treat them accordingly, 
wt by obliterating such departure, but by modifying it, 
wi thus ennobling the character by refining both on the 
form and colour. Studying antique statues enables us to 
Meomplish the one; and examining carefully the best 
Hetures of the great colourists serves as a guide in directing 
“towards a knowledge of the other. He who attempts 
ther without the requisite study is like one who goes into 
: h country without a chart. Alexander would never 
i ior his portrait to any one but Apelles, who knew how 
Semoble the likeness; whilst Cromwell desired Sir Peter 
“0 represent all his warts and exerescences. A very 

Practice will soon convince an artist that most of his 
will be actuated by the feelings of Alexander rather 
by those of the stern Protector of the Commonwealth.” 

The quantity of detail admissible in a portrait 

- Bumet thus sets forth. — 

« " 

That likeness does not depend upon detail may be | 
pel our instant recognition of any one of our friends, 
across the street, where scarcely a feature can be 
se Likeness will be found to lie more in the general 
te ie the masses of dark and half-tints; and the eye 
imagaati the whole figure at the same time assists the 
tion in completing the resemblance. This is one 


Mr. Burnet, it would seem, has been induced 


peculiarity of the outward form, both in the head and con- 


tour of the figure.” 

We are not certain that this illustration of Mr. 
Burnet’s is the best which might have been given for 
the argument which he has in hand. The recogni- 
tion of our friends across the street is determined by 
an appeal to the memory,—and rests upon a previous 
knowledge of the details, which familiarity hassummed 
into the general character recognizable in the distance. 
But the portrait which has to present the moral and 
physical expression of its subject to strangers, must 
do so by some mode of generalization which cannot 
dispense with the actual details; must by its own 
method—and this is the consummation of the art— 
get out of the technical facts the resulting expression 
which previous acquaintance supplied in the case 
above supposed.—The illustration used is, however, 
suggestive. 

Having given the opinions of Opie and other 
critics on this. question, Mr. Burnet very sensibly 
adds— 

** It is indispensable for an artist to go through a certain 
course of correct imitation, that he may acquire a correct- 
ness of eye, and a clear knowledge of the natural properties 
of bodies; and notwithstanding the existence of Titian’s 
works as examples, all great portrait painters and colourists 
exhibit in their earlier pictures a severity and dryness ; and 
it is from this course of preparatory study we are indebted 
to the force and freedom in the later works of Rubens and 
Velasquez. Another quality to which portraiture is in- 
debted for its ennobling quality—is sentiment, and the 
power of giving the inward thoughts of the person repre- 
sented — a representation of the mind! this it is that 
places the artist in the ranks of the historical painter. 
Fuseli, whilst placing the painter of portraits in a lower 
grade than the painter of negative subjects, guards himself 
from including portraiture in its higher achievements. In 
his lecture on invention, he observes, ‘The next place to 
representation of pomp among negative subjects, but far 
below, we assign to portrait. Not that characteristic 
portrait by which Silanion, in the face of Apollodorus, 
personified habitual indignation; Apelles, in Alexander, 
superhuman ambition; Raphael, in Julio II., pontifical 
firmness; Titian, in Paul LL, testy age.with priestly 
subtilty; and in Machiavelli and Cesar Borgia, the wily 
featuresof conspiracy and treason. Not that portrait by which 
Rubens contrasted the physiognomy of philosophic and 
classic acuteness with that of genius, in the conversation 
piece of Grotius, Mursius and himself. Not the nice and 
delicate discriminations of Vandyke, nor that power which, 
in our days, substantiated humour in Sterne, comedy in 
Garrick, and mental and corporeal strife, to use his own 
words, in Samuel Johnson. Un that broad basis portrait 
takes its exalted place between History and the Jrama. 
The portrait I mean is common—one as widely spread as 
confined in its principle; the remembrancer of insig- 
nificance; mere human resemblance in attitude without 
action, features without meaning, dress without drapery, 
and situation without propriety. The aim of the artist 
and the sitter’s wish are confined to external likeness ; that 
deeper, nobler aim—the personification of character—is 
neither required, nor, if obtained, recognised. The better 
artist condemned to this task can here only distinguish him- 
self from his duller brethren by execution—by invoking the 
assistance of background, chiaroscuro, and picturesque 
effects, and leaves us, whilst we lament the misapplication, 
with a strong impression of his power: him we see not; 
the insignificant individual that usurps the centre one we 
never saw—care not if we never see; and if we do, re- 
member not, for his head can personify nothing but his 
opulence or his pretence: it is furniture.’” 

After taking a review of the respective attri- 

butes and comparative merits of the great portrait 
painters of the last three centuries, Mr. Burnet pro- 
ceeds to a critical investigation in detail of the several 
features of which the human countenance is com- 
posed. He displays proper acquaintance with phy- 
siology and with ancient and modern Art, observation 
of nature, and sagacity in remark. Of the combina- 
tion of the features in any one single head he thus 
expresses himself.— 
** This treatment of the several features ought to lead us 
into an inquiry, how far every part of the countenance is 
entitled to an equal degree of finish: from Giovanni Bellini 
to Holbein we perceive the features immovable, as if cast in 
bronze; but Rubens and Vandyke have taught us that life 
and motion are given by a mixture of hardand soft outlines, 
a dexterity and looseness of handling, a certain degree of 
extreme finish, with a portion of repose and indistinctness ; 
and if this reasoning is right, the leading points only ought 
to be elaborated—and those portions which are of less im- 
portance, by being kept subservient, will be rendered, by 
such treatment, conducive to the completion and perfection 
of the whole.” 


Having considered the features in detail, Mr. 
Burnet then proceeds to show the necessity of study- 
ing from the antique for the purpose of acquiring a 
more perfect knowledge ofform. ‘A want,” he justly 
adds, “of this study is perceptible in the early Ger- 
man and Flemish schools; and the adoption of it has 
stamped a grandeur and dignity on the works of the 
great masters of the Italian schools.” The study of 


































































of the great painters of portraiture, that we may gain 
an insight into their mode of treating their subjects 
in the arrangement of form, light and shade, and 
colour. As often, therefore, as possible,” he adds, 
“make sketches of their colour.” He does not say 
elaborate, tame, and servile copies,—which absorb a 
large quantity of time in their manufacture, over 
which the mind of the student too often slumbers 
during his mechanical employment while the inven- 
tive faculties lie torpid,—but “‘ make sketches,” that 
is, investigate the schemes on which they are con- 
ducted. 

One of the most difficult of considerations con- 
nected with the portrait is, the treatment of the 
background. A person recommended his son to 
Rubens asa pupil. “ He is sufficiently advanced,” 
said the father, “to be able to paint his backgrounds.” 
—“If he can do that, my good friend,’ said the 
great painter, “ he stands in no need of my instruc- 
tion.”.-Mr. Burnet, on the subject of backgrounds, 
remarks :— 

** A study of the works of Paul Veronese gives us a com- 
plete insight into the art of conducting the background of 
a portrait, by which the celebrated painters of this depart- 
ment have acquired their celebrity. But what I wish to im- 
press upon the student in this place is, not merely to be con- 
tent with adopting a pillar and a curtain as the best means 
of contrasting the lines, and giving depth and variety in 
light, shade, and colour, but to inquire into the cause of 
such advantage, and to adapt it to his own purposes in his 
own way. It may be said that Velasquez, by making use 
of landscape, enriched his backgrounds often without the 
aid of either, but no one knew better how to make use of 
such forms by their lines—either contrasting the lines of his 
figures, or going along with them in harmony and extension; 
as, in writing, we often see the value of carrying on a sentence 
to its greatest extent, and then terminating it by a full stop. 
But to revert to the advantage of adapting the background 
to the head or figure:—We can easily perceive that, by 
bringing hot or cold colour in contact with the face, its 
tints can be modified to the exact tone of the life. This is one 
reason that many portrait-painters finish the head, not 
only before they have painted in the background, but often 
before making up their minds what sort of arrangement to 
adopt. In finishing the head, they merely rub in a little 
blue, red, or yellow, as may best suit the complexion, at 
the time, and afterwards invent an arrangement that shall 
account for such colours being present in that place; and 
hence it is that the talent of the artist, so far as composition 
is called into request, is often exemplified. Confined half 
their lives to painting heads, or single figures—to the study 
of colour, or the identity of likeness—they are afraid to 
venture into the bold labyrinths of historical painting, and 
shrink at a background that would not only swallow up the 
importance of the head, but render it less important, from 
its not being laid out, in the first instance, in such a style 
as to enable it to support such a combination.” 

On the subject of the design and action of the 
figure Mr. Burnet makes the following pertinent 
remark,— 

**And here it is of the utmost importance to draw the 

student’s attention to what it is that constitutes grandeur— 
whether a largeness of parts, a continuity of outline, ora 
nobleness in the attitude. In the Italian school all these 
properties are to be found, which, along with the Greek 
marbles, ought to be an artist’s constant study; even copying 
the attitudes out of the various historical pictures, and 
ferming and adapting his ideas to accord with such tran- 
scripts, will be found of service. Also, it is useful, and even 
pardonable at times, to alter the view or composition of any 
figure, without being considered a plagiarist, turning the 
conception of the original painter to your own purposes. 
All great portrait-painters, from the time of Titian to 
Reynolds, have availed themselves of this privilege; the 
Saint Cecilia of Raffaelle and that of Domenichino have 
both served as the groundwork for the portraits of feminine 
English beauty; and even the ideals of Michael Angelo 
have been pressed into theservice. Reynolds has taken the 
composition of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse from the 
thought of Michael Angelo, exemplified in the Sibyls of the 
Sistine Chapel; and General Tarleton, in the surprise during 
the American war, is represented tying the strap of his 
boot, similar to the figure in the Cartoon of Pisa, by Michael 
Angelo, where some soldiers, bathing in the Arno, are 
aroused by the blast of the trumpet on the approach of 
the enemy. Action, such as buttoning up a dress, or tying 
up the boots, are not, perhaps, dignified attitudes for 
portraiture, but they indicate the casualties of war, and take 
off the commonplace attitudes of figures represented as 
doing nothing.” 
A number of technical observations follow in refer- 
ence to position, draperies, situations of the sitter 
and painter, and perspective. The treatment of the 
hands occupies, also, a share of Mr. Burnet’s atten- 
tion,—and Vandyke affords some of the highest ex- 
amples of befitting practice. O :him, the writer 
says :—“ His education as an historical painter, and 
his fine taste, seem to have enabled him to paint the 
hand in the most difficult positions, and, as I believe, 
to put it in without having a sitter before him.” A 
page or two further on, Mr. Burnet adds :— 

“The treatment of the hands in a portrait shows the 
invention of the painter perhaps more than any other part 
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upon, from Raffaelle to Reynolds, little new is left for the 
present painters. Let the student never fail to observe, 
that the action and expression of the hands may be too 
powerful for the repose of the whole, and draw the atten- 
tion from the head—as may be exemplified in the energetic 
discourse of the French people.” ‘ 

When speaking of the progress of a portrait, our 
author remarks :— 

*‘ Colour being the chief attraction in painting, especially 
in portraiture, the student ought to have this constantly 
in mind, even in the first sitting, and reserve the richness 
of tones to a more advanced stage. The likeness, which 
may be produced without much colour, will be a sufficient 
difficulty to overcome in the first instance. Reynolds 
seems to have gradually worked up his pictures from dead 
coloured preparations, and to have reserved his glazings 
for the last sitting.” 

And again: — 

‘In advancing the several sittings towards the finish, 
care ought to be taken not to engender heaviness, which 
repeated painting often produces, and also darkness in the 
flesh-tints, arising from too much vehicle being used with 
the colour. This richness ought to be reserved to the 
finishing; and after a general glaze, the dark markings, 
and final touching upon the features with transparent 
colour only should be added. This seems to be uniformly 
the practice with Titian. And it is in the sitting before 
this that the life-like handling, such as we see in Velasquez, 
Ought to be given, thus recovering the work to the free 
character of the first painting. The first painting embraces 
the laying out of the features, with their exact situation in 
reference to each other, and the pronouncing with firm 
colour the forehead, nose, and cheek-bones. A gradual 
increasing of the flesh-tints takes place in modelling out 
the likeness, still without much vehicle, but with a mixture 
of warm tones and pearly greys, occasionally reconciling 
them to each other by means of a dry brush, giving them 
an enamel surface, without rendering the work woolly, 
which too much use of the softener produces. In the 
English portraits by Vandyke, very little, comparatively 
speaking, is left to this final glazing. Though there is a 
total absence of dryness and huskiness, the variety of tint 
is rendered into one general mass by the hands and flesh- 
tints being surrounded with dark, or placed upon a black 
dress. * * The last finishing ought to give the complexion 
and general look of the head when viewed a little way off; 
and this character will much depend upon the colour or 
depth of the background, whether a red curtain, a blue 

y, or a flat dark shadow. The light in most pictures 
goes diagonally across from the upper corner to the lower, 
not only as it gives the longest line, but as it is the best 
mode of dividing a work into the greatest breadth of a 
light and dark mass. This effect is often accomplished by 
the arrangement of hot or cold colour, as well as by the 
means of chiaroscuro alone. And when we consider the 
multiplicity of instances in which it has been adopted, it 
becomes almost hopeless to strike out anything new; still, 
in the endless resources Nature offers, we often see a novel 
and beautiful adaptation of the principle. I am here 
speaking of a whole-length and also a half-length; my 
remarks are, of course, inapplicable to a single head, which 
requires all the space for repose alone.” 

An excellent mode of comparison—of testing the 
truth of the resemblance—is thus set forth.— 

“Towards completion of the likeness it is of great ad- 
vantage to place the picture and sitter together, removed to 
such a distance as will bring them both under examination 
at the same time, when the points of difference can be more 
easily detected by such comparison. Lawrence and Raeburn 
used to paint on the picture while so placed, and retire 
again to examine the effect. This mode secures the general 
look of the whole, and recovers that breadth which painting 
on the necessary detail often destroys.” 

The worst defect of Mr. Burnet’s book is, its short- 
ness. With his known resources, large experience, 
and habit of patient research, it might have been ampli- 
fied with advantage. To the student it will be of 
great use, as a manuel for his practice;—for the 
author is not esthetic only, but also practical in his 
views. Such is the general character of Mr. Burnet’s 
many treatises on his art. 





Ten Coloured Views taken during the Arctic Expe- 
dition of II.M. Ships Enterprise and Investigator, 
under the Command of Capt. Sir James C. Ross. 
Drawn by W. H. Brown, Lieut. R.N. On stone 
by Charles Haghe. 

Tue extreme interest evinced by the public at the 

present moment in all that relates to Arctic Expe- 

ditions would be likely to have secured a welcome 
for these views even if their execution had been less 
felicitous than it is. But they convey an admirable 
idea of the icy regions which have been the home 
for so many winters of our brave mariners in past 
and present times. There is a broad touch in the 
treatment of the subjects, conjoined with a free yet 
minute delineation of distances, which is very effec- 
tive. The representation of the north-east cape of 
America and part of Leopold Island reminds us 
forcibly of the savage scenery in the High Alps. The 
dark limestone cliffs, intersected by veins of gypsum, 
rise to the stupendous height of eleven hundred feet, 
and are crested by eternal ice and snow. Another 
view portraying a party arriving at the southern 





depét of provisions in Prince Regent Inlet is fear- 
fully grand; and shows, with more force than pages of 
description can, the strong physical endurance neces- 
sary for successful enterprise in the Arctic regions. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Haghe for the fidelity and 
spirit with which he has lithographed Mr. Brown's 
drawings :—- and we can cordially recommend this 
publication to all those who are desirous of extend- 
ing their knowledge of the wonders of the northern 
seas. 





SIR WILLIAM ALLAN. 

Tus eminent Scottish painter and President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy died at his house in 
Great King Street, Edinburgh, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He had been long ailing,—but the 
immediate cause of his death was bronchitis. 

Sir William was born at Edinburgh in the year 1782 
—bred a coach-painter,—and afterwards educated at 
the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh; where he had for 
his fellow-students Sir David Wilkie, John Burnet, 
the engraver, Alexander Fraser, the painter, and 
others afterwards eminent in Art. Mr. Graham, the 
master of the Academy—who had also been bred a 
coach-painter—took particular notice of his talents; 
and spurred him forward to raise a generous flame 
of emulation in his younger rivals, Wilkie and Burnet. 
This friendly rivalry was long maintained with equal 
industry and cordiality; and they who, like ourselves, 
have had the opportunity of seeing the three in 
compuny together when each had achieved a sepa- 
rate and well-earned reputation, and of hearing the 
pleasant allusions to their old Academy days, must 
have been pleased to see how completely emulation 
was devoid of envy with them,—and how each had 
seemed to owe something to the generous rivalry 
which their old kind-hearted master had encouraged. 

Mr. Allan was three years older than either Wilkie 
or Burnet; and was, therefore, the first to make his 
way to London, and to the apartments of the Royal 
Academy—then, as now, the great Exhibition of the 
London season. Opie, the Cornish wonder, was 
then the painter whom Allan admired most,—and 
whom in the first picture which he sent to the Ex- 
hibition (that of 1805) he seems to have imitated as 
far as colour went with something like servility. The 
picture by Allan called ‘A Gipsy Boy and Ass’ is 
thus described in a letter written by Wilkie, then a 
fresh arrival in London, to Macdonald, another stu- 
dent at the Trustees’ Academy.— 

“* There were a Boy and an Ass by Allan in one of the 
rooms, which I believe you must have seen before he left 
Scotland. I think Allan might have done it better. He has 
made dark narrow shadows and hard reflected lights ; which 
I don't at all like; but he says that is the way that Opie 
produces such effects. Allan is now gone to try his fortune 
at St. Petersburgh, and sailed from this about a fortnight 
ago. This is certainly a bold adventure; but he was de- 
termined to go abroad some time or other, and I hope he 
may succeed,” 

It is uncertain what was the particular inducement 
which took Mr. Allan to St. Petersburgh. He is 
said to have gone in search of fresh subjects for his 
pencil, that his works might not be mistaken for 
those of David Allan,—with whom he was of opinion 
he might have been confounded. Others attributed 
his motive for so distant a visit to a certain love of 
travel proverbially common among his countrymen. 
Whatever may have been the inducement, he was 
not displeased with his visit; for though he suffered 
much from cold and more from an indifferently 
stocked purse,—he saw so much that was new and 
really of use that he always referred to his travels in 
Russia and Turkey as among the pleasantest periods 
of his life. A second visit to St. Petersburgh, made 
when his reputation was at its height, confirmed his 
previous impressions. Of the Houghton Vandycks 
at the Hermitage in that city, we have heard him 
speak with a warmth of manner, and particularity 
of detail which evinced how earnestly he had availed 
himself of an advantage that few of his fellow-artists 
have had an opportunity of enjoying. 

We see the result of his visit to St. Petersburgh 
in the next picture which he sent to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1809. This was called 
‘ Russian Peasants keeping their Holiday ;’ but it did 
not attract much attention, though it had the charm 
of novelty to recommend it. That he was dis- 
appointed with his success in London we have heard 
asserted by those who had opportunities of knowing 
his feelings—and we might indeed have inferred as 
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Exhibition. His next contribution 
Russian line—‘ Bashquinos conducti 
Siberia,’ representing a Circassian P 
back selling two boys of his own nation to 

; 2 ‘ aC 
chief of the Black Sea. The picture was a oe 
with the public—more so than with his brothe 
artists : but feeling like Pope that if he had not the 
wits with him he had the town on his side, he strj " 
for a greater effort,—and sent in 1816 a omelet 
similar subject much better treated. This was, ‘4 
Circassian Chief selling to a Turkish Pasha Captives 
of a neighbouring tribe taken in war,’ Tepresenti 
with spirit and fidelity a practice which he himself 
had witnessed during his residence on th 

. : © Coast of 
the Black Sea. His fellow-artists were now with 
the public. Yet the picture did not sell; and Allan 
was so disheartened that he gave up all hope—and 
was talking of retiring to the wild scenery of Circasg; 
when Sir Walter Scott stepped in and started a lot. 
tery of one hundred subscribers at ten guineas each 
for the purchase of his picture. The lottery thug 
kindly commenced was successful; and though Allan 
did not obtain one thousand guineas for his picture 
he received a sum not greatly less; and was induced 
to remain among old friends, and such new ones a 
his talents and Scott's friendship might acquire for 
him in Edinburgh. 

; His next productions were, with the single excep 
tion of ‘Tartar Robbers dividing their Spoil’ 
wholly dissimilar from his former works. These 
were, ‘A Press Gang,-—‘The Parting between 
Prince Charles Stuart and Flora Macdonald, at 
Tortree,—and ‘ Jeanie Deans’s first Interview with 
her Father after her return from London.’ There 
was little in these, we have been assured, to justify 
the promise which his ‘Circassian Slave’ had 
awakened—and he was again disheartened; when Si 
Walter Scott stepped in a second time to his assist. 
ance. Allan had begun a sketch of the Murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe on Magus Muir:—a subject made 
familiar to the public by the then recent publication 
of ‘Old Mortality.” With this sketch Scott was s 
much pleased that he encouraged the artist to make 
a picture of it.— 

** Allan has made a sketch,” says Scott, writing to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, *‘ which I shall take to town with me 
when I can go; in hopes Lord Stafford, or some other 
picture-buyer, may fancy it, and order a picture. The 
subject is ‘The Murder of Archbishop Sharpe on Magus 
Muir,’ prodigiously well treated. The savage ferocity of 
the assassins, unwilling one or another to strike at the old 
prelate on his knees—contrasted with the old man’s figure= 
and that of his daughter endeavouring to interpose for his 
protection, and withheld by a ruffian of milder mood than 
his fellows—the dogged fanatical severity of Rathillet’s 
countenance, who remained on horseback witnessing with 
stern fanaticism the murder he did not choose to be active 
in, lest it should be said that he struck out of private 
revenge, are all amazingly well combined in the sketch. 
I question if the artist can bring them out with equal 
spirit in the painting which he meditates. Sketches give 
a sort of fire to the imagination of the spectator, who is apt 
to fancy a great deal more for himself than the pencil in 
the finished picture can possibly present to his eye afte 
wards.” 

Allan, of course, made a picture from the sketch: 
and a very spirited picture it is—which Mr. Lock 
hart of Milton-Lockhart had the taste to purchase, 
The picture has been engraved. , 

The success of his ‘ Archbishop Sharpe’ picture 
induced Allan to confine himself to Scottish sub- 
jects—in which he seems to our thinking to have 
been most at home. His next work of any coms 
quence was ‘John Knox admonishing Mary Queen 
of Scots on the day when her intention to many 
Darnley had been made public’—exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1823, and well and widely known 
by the admirable line-engraving from it made by 
his friend, Mr. Burnet. This was followed in < 
by ‘Sir Patrick Lindesey of the Byres and La 
William Ruthven compelling Mary Queen of Scots 
to sign her abdication in the Castle of Lochleven; 
and in 1825 by‘ The Regent Murray shot by — 
ton, of Bothwelhaugh’—bought by the Duke 
Bedford at the Academy Exhibition for 800 guineas 
His ‘Regent Murray’ procured him the oan 7S 
the well-earned rank of an A.R.A. in the Re 
Academy; but his next succeeding works h 0 
justified among English artists the selection aid 
had been made. His ‘ Auld Robin Gray, exhil 
in 1826, had little of the spirit or the female a 
of Lady Barnard’s song; and his ‘ Prophet Ja 
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bp . ed in 1829 little of the dignity with which | 
in his the subject should have been invested. _ He re- 
aan ned his ground, however, 1n 1831, by his ‘ Lord 
am to /<— reposing in the House of a Turkish Fisher- 
AC Oree- after having swum across the Hellespont, 
‘oe p his ‘St. Valentine’s Morn, from the 
* broihe 4 Maid of Perth,’ afterwards engraved for 
ad not the the Waverley Novels,—and by his ‘Portrait of 
e stri gir Walter Scott seated in his study at Abbots- 
a ford, reading the Proclamation of Mary Queen 
18 Was, ‘ 4 of Scots, previous to her Marriage with Darnley. 
a Captiy @f the Scott there is an excellent engraving by 
sonneation Burnet, —and there is a clever companion-picture 
ie hime py the same artist and engraver of ‘ Burns in his 
© coast of Cottage’: both no doubt familiar to the readers of 
now with fj this sketch. A smaller picture which Allan painted, 
and Allg of ‘Scott in his Study, writing,'"—engraved for the 
Lope a ‘Anniversary’ of Allan Cunningham,—is more to 
 Clacant our taste. Here, Scott is busy at his own high 
irted mo aalling; while in the other picture it is clear that he 
ineas each fm may be reading any Proclamation, while the interest 
ttery thug ( excited is not commensurate with that of Scott at 
ugh Allan fj work, Allan’s next contribution to the Royal Aca- 
nis picture ( demy Exhibition was sent in 1843. This was called 
as induced ‘The Orphan,’ and was accompanied by the follow- 
ew ones.ay fm ing lines :— 

cquire for iy phen te a ran, 

Lifting each shroud that Time had cast 
gle excep O’er buried hopes. 2 ; 
eir Spoil’ The lines did little for the picture,—but the picture 
is, These ff dideverything for itself. It was a touching one, most 
s between [M sweetly painted,representing Anne Scott seated on 
donald, at [ the floor near her father’s vacant chair in the study 
rview with [i st Abbotsford. The picture was much admired,— 
n.’ There MM and was bought at the private view of the Exhibition 
, to justify J by Queen Adelaide. It is now at Buckingham 
slave’ had MM Palace,—and deserves to be engraved. 
; when Sr Allan now (1834) returned to his old line of Art; 
> his assist- [painting and exhibiting * Polish Exiles conducted by 
Murder of  Bashkirs on their way to Siberia,—‘The Moorish 
bject made fH Love-Letter,—and other works of a kindred cha- 
publication { racter; which induced the Academy to lift him from 
cott was so MM the rank of an Associate to that of Royal Acade- 
ist to make J mician. To no one did his election give greater 
satisfaction than to his old fellow-student Wilkie. 

riting to the #% Before this, whenever an election took place and 
ee ae pinters’ merits were talked about, Wilkie would 
Prone “The sy—“ There's Allan, Willie Allan, who well deserves 
»e on Magus MH to be among us:”—and Wilkie voted for Allan till 
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, with equal 
sketches give 


yr, who is 


the pencil in 
his eye after 


the sketch: 
Mr. Lock- 
0 purchase, 
ype’ picture 


cing to have 


any coms : 

hee ous ~ Nelson boarding the San Nicolas,’ exhibited 1845; 
n to many - an ‘Incident in the Life of Napoleon’_that of 
hited at the it two English sailors at Boulogne—exhibited in 
idely known — _OF these, the ‘ Waterloo’ was bought at the 
it made by thibition by the Duke of Wellington; who passed 
ved in 182 cnticism on it:—“ Good—very good; not too 
; and Lord much smoke.” ‘The ‘ Peter the Great’ was a commis- 
en of Scots ton from the Emperor of Russia. 

Lochleven? Sir William Allan’s “last great work” was his 
t by Hamil —_ Picture of ‘ The Battle of Waterloo,’ sent to 
1e Duke “9 Exhibition at Westminster Hall. In the Duke's 
800 guineas a Napoleon is in the foreground 3;— in the 
e same yeét aa Picture, it is the Duke. This last was 
: the Royal mired for its accuracy and spirit, but found no 
orks hardly pelaeer; and Sir William left London vexed and, 
ction which nto _— lastingly disappointed. It deserved a 
y, exhibit Foes ate; for it is not only true to the scenery and 
vale delicacy fH .. Pourtrayed,it is, withal, an excellent battle- 
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he came in. We have good reason to know that 


oe tis busy persistence of Wilkie’s was mainly instru- 


dChantrey, who knew Allan, and liked him much. 

Of the works of Allan after his election the prin- 
tipal were ‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ exhibited 
1836; ‘Roger and Jenny,’ from ‘ The Gentle Shep- 
herd, exhibited 1836; ‘The Slave-Market at Con- 
santinople,’ a large picture, painted for the first 
Exhibition of the Academy in Trafalgar Square; 
‘The Widow,’ exhibited 1839; ‘Prince Charles 
Edward in adversity,’ exhibited 1840; ‘The Stolen 
Child recovered,’ exhibited 1841; ‘The Battle of 
Preston Pans, with the Death of Col. Gardiner,’ 
ethibited 1842; £ Waterloo, 18th June 1815, half- 
fast seven o'clock, P.M.°—‘ Sir Walter Scott and his 
Youngest Daughter,’ exhibited 1844; ‘Peter the 
Great teaching his subjects the art of Ship-building;’ 


ate 


apt 


cottish sub- 


Pece:—one th 


~ =r la the United Service Club might 


At Wilkie’s death, Allan was appointed his suc- 
cessor in the office of Limner to the Queen for Scot- 
land: an office which conveys the honour of knight- 
hood to its holder, and carries with it a small salary. 


The office was revived by George the Fourth, and 
given to Sir Henry Raeburn,—and at Raeburn’s 
death it was given to Wilkie.—The question of Sir 
William Allan’s successor in this appointment will 
probably be determined by the selection which the 
Royal Scottish Academy may make of a new Pre- 
sident. 

Sir William Allan’s excellence as a painter con- 
sisted in his dramatic power of tellinga story and his 
general skill in composition, rather than in character 
or in colour. In what Garrick calls the “ concoction” 
of a tale he had great merit. His full-length of 
Cornet Scott standing by a horse, over the mantle- 
piece in the great library at Abbotsford, shows how 
well he would have succeeded in portraiture had he 
not preferred pursuing the higher but worse paid 
branches of his art. He will be remembered in the 
history of Scottish Art by the impulse which he 
gave to historical composition; while his name will 
always be endeared to the admirers of Sir Walter 
Scott by the strong partiality which Scott evinced 
on all occasions for his friend “ Willie Allan.” 

In a sketch of this description—hurried and im- 
perfect as it must necessarily be—it would be wrong | 
to omit all allusion to Sir William’s admirable skill | 
in telling a story orally:—investing it as he did with 
character and humour and propriety and fulness of 
detail. He gave many hints to Charles Mathews 
for his inimitable ‘ At Homes;’ and those who have 
had the good fortune to hear his ‘ Auld Scottish 
Wife’ or his imitation of a bee in a garden will not 
readily forget the happy humour of the one or the 
marvellous imitation of the other. 

Sir William Allan may be almost said, if what 
we have heard be true, to have died in harness. For 
some time before his death he had been engaged on 
a large picture of the ‘ Battle of Bannockburn;’ and 
as his weakness increased he had his bed removed 
into his painting-room that he might sleep near his 
work. When the pencil fell at length from his hand, 
he was too far gone in illness to be removed :—and 
he died in his painting-room, in front of his latest 
picture.— We know not in what state of progress he 
has left this picture. 






































































Fine-Art Gossir.—Dr. Layard is prosecuting his 
researches with energy and success. By letters dated 
Nimroud, Jan. 7, we learn that he has effected an 
entrance into a room in the old Nimroud Palace con- 
tainingan extraordinary assortment of relics: —shields, 
swords, pater, bowls, crowns, cauldrons, ornaments 
in ivory and mother-of-pearl, &c. The vessels are 
formed of a kind of copper, or rather bronze,—some 
perfectly preserved, and as bright as gold when the 
rust is removed. The engravings and embossing on 
them are very beautiful and elaborate; and comprise 
thesame mythic subjects which are found on the robes 
of the figures in the sculptures,—men struggling with 
lions, warriors in chariots, and hunting scenes. Now, 
a serious question occurs to us :—are these precious 
relics, when they arrive at Busrah, to be intrusted 
to any ignorant and careless ship-captain who may 
be ready to convey them to England? We have 
not forgotten the fate of the last cargo of curious 
ivories, glass, &c., which suffered such wanton out- 
rage on the voyage and at Bombay. If the Govern- 
ment really feel an interest in Dr. Layard’s proceed- 
ings, a vessel should be sent from Bombay expressly 
to receive his consignments :—but we fancy there is 
little chance of any such step being taken. At 
Koyunjik, Dr. Layard has uncovered a very inter- 
esting series of slabs, showing the process of building 
the mounds and palaces. 

The Committee appointed by the Royal Com- 
mission for conducting the Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 are desirous of obtaining advice and assistance 
as to the general arrangement of the buildings and | 
premises required for the Exhibition. Our readers | 
under the head of Fine Arts, who are also prac- 
titioners in that field, cannot do better than aid the 
great movement by their sketches and suggestions. 
No money is intended to be given for such plans,— 
and it is contemplated as probable that the final plan 
adopted will be made up of the best parts of many 





ts collection with great propriety. 


valuable contributors in this matter will be brought 
before the public in connexion with this important 
undertaking—and it is probable that some honorary 
mode of recognizing their services will be devised. For 
the guidance of such of our readers as may be willing 
to contribute their artistic and scientific skill, we may 
mention that the Committee have issued a circular 
—which they may readily obtain—enumerating the 
principal desiderata in such a building as they want, 
and laying down the rules and conditions to which 
they are anxious that contributors of plans should 
conform. 

The monument which the pious reverence of 
Nicholas Brigham erected in 1556 to the memory 
of Geoffrey Chaucer having fallen into decay, a pro- 
ject for its restoration was some few years since set 
on foot. Circumstances, however, then occurred 
to lead to its postponement. A new scheme for 
the old purpose has now been announced; and the 
parties interested in this, as in the former project— 
having objects in common, namely, that of doing 
honour to the memory of the Father of English 
Poetry—have concurred in a plan for the restoration 
of the monument, under the direction of a small 
committee who are to see to the proper application 
of the necessary funds. It is stated that 50/. will 
accomplish all that is required; and this sum it is 
proposed to raise by a subscription to be limited 
to 5s. each—that many persons may have the 
pleasure of contributing to the good work. 

Now that the Queen Dowager is dead there is a 
talk—and something more—of erecting the beauti- 
ful monumental group which Chantrey made for 
King William the Fourth of Mrs, Jordan and her 
children. The group was exhibited under the title 
of ‘ Maternal Affection,’ as if it had been an ideal 
group; but the likeness could not be mistaken by 
those who remembered Mrs. Jordan,—or by those, 
indeed, who were familiar with her portraits by 
Romney. The Monument was intended for the 
church of Hampton, in Middlesex,—but respect- 
fully declined by the authorities of that place. Now, 
it is understood, they would be glad to have it. 
Surely something should be done with so pleasing a 
piece of Art. 

Among the earliest-opened of the Easter shows 
is Mr. Allen’s Cosmoramic or Panoramic Views 
taken on the railroad between London and Holy- 
head — now exhibiting hard by the Polytechnic 
Institution. There is good painting of the scenic 
kind in all these pictures. Mr. Allen, however, is 
fonder of a heavy horizon sky than he will be should 
he see fit to pursue this branch of his art. The two 
views which we like the best are those of Conway 
Castle—and of the Leviathan Tubular Bridge, with 
which the Exhibition closes. The oral illustrations 
might be reconsidered with advantage. To bring 
them in better harmony with the series of railway 
pictures, we would have the fine language re- 
trenched—we could spare the story of Godiva and 
the rapture about Shakspeare,—filling the blanks 
with some figures and facts less transcendental. The 
Quarterly Review has shown the grace and enter- 
tainment which may be thrown over even such 
animate and inanimate machines as “stokers and 
pokers.” This hint in kindness to what might be 
easily made an attractive and instructive lounge for 
the holiday-folks. 

Messrs. Christie & Manson have been selling during 
the present week the collection of drawings and 
pictures the property of the late Mr. Du Roveray, 
—whose name has long been honourably connected 
with illustrated books. The drawings brought good 
prices; but the Stothards, in which the stronghold 
of the collection originally consisted, had been bought 
by Mr. Windus of Mr. Du Roveray himself: and 
thus for amateur purposes the value of the collection 
was somewhat weakened. Of the pictures we shall 
perhaps have something to say next week. 

From Berlin we learn that the Academy of Fine 
Arts is making preparations for an Exhibition to be 
held in that capital in April next. This Academy, 
it is said, will pay the expenses attending the carriage 
to Berlin and back of all the works which it admits 
to exhibition:—but it opposes a check to any 
abuse of that indulgence by announcing its inteation 
to be very severe in the selection of the woks ad- 
mitted. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
are respectfully informed the FIRST CONCERT will take place 
atthe Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Evening, March 4th. 
Programme :—Sinfonia (° Japiter), Mozart ; Quartett, No. 1, Men- 
delssohn; Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Hill, and Lucas, Overture, 
* Les Deux Journées, Cherubini. Vocal Performers: Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Machin. Conductor, Mr. Costa — 
Biagle Tickets (with Reserved Seats) 1. 1s. ; Double Tickets (ditto) 
14 108,; Triple Tickets (ditto), 2l. 5a—to be obtained of Messrs. 
Addison, 210, Regent Street. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE.—BERN HARD MOLIQUE begs to announce that 
his CHAMBER CONCERTS will take place on the 6th and 20th 
of March and 3rd of April next, to commence at Eight o'clock 
precisely.—Tickets for three Concerts, or Family Ticket for three 

rsons, ll. 18. ; Single tickets, 10s. 6d. To be had of Messrs. Cramer 
Co. Regent Street, Ewer & Co. Newgate Street,and B. Molique, 
9, Houghton Place, Amphill Square. 

MR. LUCAS respectfully announces the ANNUAL SERIES of 
FOUR MUSICAL EVENINGS will take place at his residence, 
No. 54, Berners Street, on alternate WEDNESDAYS, commencing 
March 6th, at Half-past Eight o’clock.—Programme of First Con- 
cert :—Quartetts, No. 83, Haydn (Posthumous); Op. 81, Mendels- 
sohn ; Op. 127, Beethoven ; and Pianoforte Sonata, ‘ L’Invocation,’ 
Dussek. Violins, M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove. Viola, Mr. Hill. 
Violoncello, Mr. Lucas. Pianoforte, Mr. Dorrell.—Subscription 
Tickets, One Guinea each ; Single Admissions, 78. ; to be obtained 
only at 54, Berners-street. 


MR. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC READINGS OF 
SHAKSPERE, on Tuesday Evenings at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 
Acre, and Saturday Mornings at Blagrove’s Rooms, Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish b uesday Evenings, March 5, Julius 

e2BAr ; arch 12, Hamlet; March 19, Othello. This Morning, 
March 2, Julius Cesar; Saturday Morning, March 9, As You Like 
It; March 16, Merchant of Venice.—Admission, ls. and 2s, To 
comeemenee. Mornings at 3, lke ag . 8 to Read iotaaiians 

ommunications respecting Private Readings, &c, to 
addressed, 16, Howard Street, Strand. 


LOVE’S ENTERTAIN MENTS at Store Street.—VENTRILO- 
QUISM EXTRAORDINARY.—On Monday, March 4, Mr. Love 
will repeat his Entertainments at the Music Hall, Store Street, 

dford Square.—Doors open at Half-past 7, begin at 8 o'clock. 
Reserved Seats—Boxes, 48.; First-Class Seats—Hall, 28.; Second 
Class, 1s.; Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. and 11. 11s. 6d. Books to be had at 
the doors, price 6d. 

On Tuesday, March 5, Mr. LOVE will make his First Appearance 
this season at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street; on Wednesday, 
March 6, at Bowyer Hotel, Clapham ; on Wednesday, March 13. 
at Peckham ; and on Wednesday, March 20, at the Commercial 
Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Tue pile of pianoforte music on our table is any- 
thing but “a dreary pile;” being built up of single 
movements, the brief extent of which precludes any 
chance of weariness, while their slightness of texture 
demands no extraordinary effort of attention from the 
student. First, and among the most difficult, come 
‘Trois Etudes de Concert — Rosalie — Margaret — 
Héléne,’ by Alex. Billet. The first and second of these 
take the form of a grand cantabile, supported by an 
accompaniment arpeggiato, disposed with “a differ- 
ence.” The third takes another, if not a newer, shape, 
and is to us the most welcome of the three,—for a 
simple reason. Studies in which the longest possible 
span of fingers is tried for, are limited in their value; 
since, among the players who can“ get through” them, 
a third at least must never hope to play them, any more 
than a person perpetually standing on tip-toe may ex- 
pect to attain to a firm and commanding step.— We 
have next a series of four Miscellanées, by M. Charles 
Hallé. The name of this pianist is equivalent to 
intelligent thought and high finish; while we are 
cheered with greater freshness of idea than we recol- 
lect to have found in any of his few former composi- 
tions. No. 1 is a Lied,in F minor. No. 2 (called 
an Improvisata), in D, is a stately movement tempo 
di minuetto, on a figure so clearly marked as to sug- 
gest a peculiar form of instrumentation. No. 3 is a 
Nocturne, in B minor, in the barcarolle style. No. 4 
is an Introduction and Canzonetta in B major,—the 
latter a flowing and attractive melody. These are 
excellent practice for the young (not too young) 
pianist.A suite of movements, of about the same 
difficulty, by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, must next be 
noticed. Like M. Hallé’s, his vein of melody 
is becoming brighter and clearer for being worked. 
His Canzonet is a very tuneable and flowing air in A 
flat. His Galop is a happy example of a composi- 
tion written in one of the most conventional rhythms 
ever turned to account by fancy or wrought out by 
science. His Serenade is better still: having pre- 
cisely that Spanish quaintness which gives local colour 
to the strain, Lastly, his Barcarolle is as sentimen- 
tally elegant as if it had come from the pen of Gor- 
digiani, a character which (as our readers know) im- 
plies high praise.—A solitary Etude,‘ La Gondola,’ by 
Herr Kuhe, is a pleasing melody in a flat, 2, with 
long, accompanying arpeggi for the left hand.—M. 
Stephen Heller has arranged, in the form of ‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte,’ the six Songs by Mendelssohn published 
by Mr. Wessell, including two of Mendelssohn's best 
—the incomparable and impassioned second ‘ Zuleika,’ 





and the delicious‘ Rheinisches Volkslied.’ Though M. 
Heller writes too sparingly for our pleasure, and we 
would, of course, therefore rather meet him as an 
originator than as a transcriber, we cannot but be 
glad that these songs have fallen into hands so com- 
petent as his—We are, lastly, indebted to the Earl 
of Belfast for Trois Morceaux Descriptifs :—No. 1, 
‘Chant plaintif au bord de la Mer. No. 2, ‘La 
Fileuse. No. 3, ‘ L’Insomnie. Among, these we 
like the second the best; and think, that as regards 
both idea and structure, all the three are an advance 
upon other Fantasias, Notturni, &c, &c., formerly 
published by the Earl of Belfast. 





Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The performance 
of ‘ The Creation’ yesterday week—though excellent 
as regarded the ensemble —was marked by some 
events “not in the bond” of the bill. Herr Formes 
being suddenly indisposed, his place was taken by 
Mr. Machin. It was new to hear any solo perform- 
ance received with such distinct disapprobation as 
followed a final cadence appended by Miss Birch to 
the air ‘ With verdure clad.’ Her cadence was nei- 
ther good in design nor in execution; and Art profits 
by such discrimination far more than by the acquies- 
cence in every fault and folly, which has been too 
common a feature in English audiences. But we 
must say that hissing is treatment of a woman un- 
becoming men—except when the offender chooses 
to forget her woman's modesty. Further, the public 
exercised its new judicial severity capriciously. As 
much out of taste as Miss Birch’s cadence was the 
elongated @ with which Mr. Sims Reeves chose to 
conclude the recitative ‘In splendour bright;’ thus 
singing the word “pow-er’’ on the two notes of 
an octave—a thing impossible to do without a jerk 
awkward and totally indefensible. Having (for 
illustration’s sake) noted this mistake, we are bound 
and glad to say that Mr. Sims Reeves displays 
increased care and clearness of utterance this year. 
He exaggerates his recitative—singing in place of 
declaiming it; but that is the fault of the school 
in which he has studied, and may further be charged 
upon old English traditions. 


Sr. Martin's Hatt.—Mr. Willy's Orchestral Con- 
certs.—The first of these was held on Monday last, 


before a thinner audience than was merited. But 
this isa defect which a night or two’s persistence and 
a fortnight’s advertisement will probably amend,— 
since of the excellence of the entertainment and of 
the pleasure given to all present there could not be 
a question. The ample and admirable orchestra 
—conducted by Mr. W.S. Bennett—performed that 
gentleman's overture to the ‘Naiades,’ Weber's 
‘ Jubilee,’ the Overture and March to Mendelssohn's 
‘ Athalie,’ and Beethoven’s Symphony in F, in a style 
which ten years ago was never attained at our Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. Nor did we ever hear Mr. 
Blagrove play better than he played Spohr’s Dra- 
matic Concerto. The singers were Miss Lucombe, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and 
Signor Marchesi. Both Ladies were “at their best;” 
but so steadily is Miss Lucombe making progress, that 
what is “her best” now will probably have changed 
its place on the scale ere Midsummercomes. She was 
encored in every piece selected for her, save in the 
great scena from ‘Oberon.’ We never before heard 
the duetto ‘ Dunque io son,’ from ‘Il Barbiere,’ deli- 
vered with such Italian vivacity and easy brillianey 
by any British vocalist.—Though obviously under the 
spell of that formidable thing “ a first appearance,” 
Signor Marchesi impressed the public most favour- 
ably. His voice is baritone in quality, bass in ex- 
tent, of sweet and pleasing timbre, sufficiently 
powerful,—capable of sentimental expression, as was 
shown in the Count’s scena from ‘ Le Nozze, and of | 
agility and humour in the ‘ Barbiere’ duett, which 
was given with great spirit, especially on its repeti- 
tion. A début more successful and in every respect 
promising better things for stage or concert-room we 
do not recollect. 


Amateur Musicat Socrety.—While the above 
was “happening” in Long Acre,— the Amateur 





Society was holding its first Concert in Hanover 
Square. Independently of our pleasure in seeing | 
that this body of “nobility and gentry” keeps to- 
gether, its Directors attract us by their laudable | 
enterprise—since they wisely and liberally open 


their doors to new and little known nue. B 


on Monday, M. Benedict’s ‘Festival Gy, Th 
written for Liverpool (and which we hope to ha 
the Philharmonic Concerts) was performed - ant 
way of close, Méhul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux A » 
gles,’—a composition, after its kind, thoroughly 
our liking, from its grace and picturesque sg 
For the next Concert a Symphony by Félicien Daw 
—and M. Clapisson’s Overture to “Gibby: ( > 
French music!) are promised. We wish that the 
audience would consent to dispense with the 
ratic instrumental pot-pourri, —since this sox 
music is behind — taste of M. Jullien’s 
menaders, or of the Wednesday public 

Hall. a 

Weonespay Concerts.—T wo Fantasias, by Her 
Ernst (hitherto strange to us), were the attraction 
which drew us to this week’s Wednesday Concert, 
We found the orchestra there improved since our 
last visit, though it is most democratically beyond 
the control of Herr Anschuez, who appears to wy 
virtually useless as a conductor. Much to oy 
pleasure, Herr Formes and Mr. Sims Reeves were 
singing their very best: the former, with a feel; 
and finish which we have not till now heard in his 
concert-performances, On the other hand, My 
A. Newton, who was promising, appears to haye 
been all but spoiled by injudicious praise, He 
singing of one of the Queen of Night's two bravuras 
in ‘ Die Zauberfléte’ was as grotesque as it wa 
self-complacent. Herr Ernst’s fantasia from 
‘Ludovic’ (Hérold’s opera ?) is a charmingly-elegant 
and highly finished concert-piece: though one to 
which few violinists will attain—since it must be 
not merely played—but also played with, and the 
variations on the ¢ema are of preternatural difficulty, 
Herr Ernst’s other morceau, based on a Dutch 
melody, was a piece of parade fit for a coronation 
concert,—being more grandiose and jubilant than 
delicately-knit or profound. Both were brilliantly 
played and enthusiastically received. It is a pity 
that Mr. Stammers has not yet learned the wisdom 
of clearing his programmes of trash and patchwork — 
With his pompously-announced orchestra, and his 
determination to be classical, it was waste and folly to 
give the ‘Pieta’ from ‘Le Prophéte,” (well, though 
too deliberately, sung by Miss Dolby) with merely 
a lean and slovenly pianoforte accompaniment, 
The poor march, too, from the same opera, was 
curtailed of some sixteen bars in the middle. Lastly, 
the emission of ballads in the second act wa 
nearly as copious and miscellaneous as ever. With 
much specious pretence, there is little progress to be 
got out of these meetings. 

Besides the Concerts above reported—four Benefit 
entertainments have taken place this week: those 
of Mrs. Gardner, Mr. Richardson, Signor F. Ro- 
conti and Madlle. Graumann. The last lady has 
made good progress since last season,—and to her 
agreeable mezzo-soprano voice has added good style 
and versatility, not merely in the music, but also ia 
the languages sung (and well sung) by her. She 
was assisted by MM. Benedict, Piatti and Osbome 
— by the Hungarian Chorus, one of whom in 3 
solo displayed a wildly sweet tenor voice of very 
attractive quality—and by Signor Marchesi. 


Drury Lane. — On Wednesday, Mr. Juste 
Talfourd’s tragedy of ‘Ion’ was produced, with net 
scenery, and with a care suggestive of a desire on the 
part of the management to make a point of the pe 
formance. The Adrastus of Mr. Vandenhoff # 
fine piece of acting—classical, dignified and severely 
impassioned. Mr. Anderson’s Jon is good,—in some 
portions excellent. We were happy to find that he 
has recovered the command of his voice. Somed 
its intonations were very fine,—but more vanely 5 
still desirable. In personal appearance and makep 
Mr. Anderson was admirably identified with the 
Temple-youth. Miss Vandenhoff’s Clemanthe ¥8 
excellent. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE.—A mysterious announe 
ment of “Mr. Bunn on the stage” paved the 
in the advertising columns of the newspapers, 
the delivery on Tuesday evening, by the ex-lest? 
of the two patent theatres, of “a Literary 
Dramatic Monologue.” It turned out to bea ” 
of lecture, with recitative illustrations, divide 
two parts and accompanied by characte! 
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“Mr, Bunn on the stage” simply ap- 
= 7. a gentleman in his library; and while 









+ the origin of the English stage, of 
hear a be daroar commentators, of his : actors, and of 
m4 po oan associated with his history,—correspond- 
ghly to ‘ag scenery in the background reveals the exterior 
colow, and interior of Shakspeare’s birth-place, Anne 
1 David Hathaway's cottage, the theatres Blackfriars” and 
















































































’ * Shakspeare’s last residence at Stratford-on- 
oe py F his 5» eared in the adjacent church,— 
he the latter both as it appeared after being whitewashed 
sort of by Malone and in its polychrome original condition. 
D's pr In the second part of his lecture, Mr. Bunn treated 
Exeter of the history of the stage from the time of James 
the First to the present day :—dwelling much on 
by Her the managements of — Drury by oe by 
traction i by the Noble Committee of Taste, an 
Concert, eae ‘These occupied a period of one hundred 
ince our years,—-commencing with 1747 — _ wt oe 
y be ] course of the argument, Mr. Bunn allowe¢ 
in = er many diversions ; giving imitations of the 
to our HH styles of Garrick, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and the 
eves Were elder Kean,—but carefully avoiding reference to 
a feeling living performers. In his various remarks, Mr. Bunn 
rd in his referred the whip-syllabub style of composition; 
nd, Mn, (introducing jests and anecdotes— very few that 
to have yore new, and many of the old that were not 
ise. Her The best part of his address was his various 
) bravuras readings of certain Shakspearian speeches,—in which 
as ‘_ he contrived to exhibit no mean a tact oe 
sia ility. Not so commendable was the prevailing 
ly-elegant  & of his lecture; which went to the tune 
th one to that, as his great predecessors in management had | 
must be 9 assisted in the degradation of the stage by the en- 
h, and the couragement of spectacle and ballet, so he, in follow- 
difficulty, ing the same course, had been only as bad as they,— 
a Dutch ond that, in fact, the fault was in the public who 
coronation patronized the inferior kinds of entertainments. 
ilant than Yet, with remarkable inconsistency, Mr. Bunn 
brilliantly condemned, on the score of taste, the recent legis- 
1s & pily lative extension of the dramatic arena, which has 
he wisdom Hi ssbled the highest works of human intelligence, 
ichwork— when driven from one stage, to find refuge on another. 
ra, and his HH With like inconsistency Mr. Bunn declared that we 
and folly © Hi have at the present day “no authors, no actors, no 
ell, though public,"—yet, in the face of this alleged desolation, 
ith merely he felt himself warranted in hoping for all manner 
npaniment. HF future success to dramatic speculation under the 
“orn especial auspices of Queen Victoria. The hopes 
a a a4 of those less personally interested in making out a 
With fy me zest on the present state of theatrical develope- 
p22 tobe fy Bent—on the gradual purification of the minor 
oo sages, and, in consequence, of the public taste. The 
audience attracted by Mr. Bunn’s announcement 
— was limited in number; but the “ Monologue” was 
or F. Rime woken and acted with ease and tact. The lecture 
t lady has is, however, much more to be admired for its manner 
‘and to her of delivery than for its substance. 
d good style = Harwarket.—Mr. Jerrold's ‘ Prisoner of War’ 
, but also in fi has been revived at this theatre, with great effect. 
y her. She fi The part of Captain Channel, originally performed 
ind Osborne # by Mr. Phelps, is now undertaken by Mr. Webster: 
whom in 8 ttut of his daughter being supported by Mrs. C. 
oice of very Hf Kean, The parental sentiment in painful antago- 
hesi. _ ag por duty is effectively expressed. 
: 1. an Keeley perform their old characters 
eo @ the two eccentric Pall-Malls:—Polly being as 
desire on the gy Mmantic and amusing as ever. Mr. Charles Kean 
it of the pe tondescended to Lieut. Firebrace. Thus cast,—the 
‘denhoff is petiormance must prove attractive. 
and severely #] Ouruerc._Mr. Lovell’s play of ‘Love's Sacri- 
od,—in some HH fee’ was given on Wednesday :—Mr. Davenport 
, find that he tforming the guilty merchant, and Miss Fanny 
ce. Some Hi Vang his generous daughter. The Lafont of Mr. 
ore variety § Hi James Johnstone amounts, in our estimation, to a 
and make-up representation of villanous smoothness. The 
ied Ye a performance was altogether effective, and deservedly 
Anew after-piece, constructed with peculiar neat- 
us announce i" entitled ‘The Poet's Slave,’ and founded on 
wed the wi, fm “ Meident in the life of Camoens, has been also 
swspapers, ft vu» Lhe poet, venturing to return from 
the ex-les political exile, is supported by his female slave; 
Literary pure affection for her master, collects 
t to beak Bmey asa Gitana—in which character she attracts 
divided into attention of Don Sebastian, the king of Portugal. 
* characterise tn him she wins the poet’s pardon, in return for 





own liberty bestowed. Her object so far attained, | 








she reveals her love for her master, which the mag- 
nanimous monarch respects.— Mrs. Seymour em- 
bodied the part of the heroine with much pleasing 
and careful acting: the poet himself being creditably 
impersonated by Mr. Conway. The character of a 
timorous innkeeper enabled Mr. Meadows to amuse 
the audience with his rich humour; and Mr. Belton 
in the monarch was respectable. 


Surrey.—On Monday Mr. Chorley’s play of ‘ Old 
Love and New Fortune,’ having obtained the proper 
licence, was restored to the stage:—after which Mr. 
Fitzball’s nautical drama of ‘The Red Rover’ was 
revived. The expense of spectacle has been incurred 
to give this melo-drama new attraction. A moving 


panorama presents the scenery from the town of 


Newport, in the United States, to the final destina- 
tion of the ship:—among other objects, the fort on 
Block Island, a sunset, and a storm on the Atlantic. 
This has been painted by Mr. John Leslie, the 
American artist, in a highly creditable manner. The 
piece was well performed, and won much applause. 


Mary epone. — Melo-drama continues in the 
ascendant here, under the management of Mr. 
E. Stirling,—who constantly occupies the stage with 
his own well-tried productions. The piece for the 
week has been ‘ Aline, or the Rose of Killarney.’ 
The heroine was played by Mrs. Gordon with con- 
siderable pathos, —and the other characters were 
provided with adequate representatives. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstr.—So many and 
melancholy have been the rumours assiduously cir- 
culated by “sympathizers” to the effect that Covent 
Garden Theatre would open no more for opera, 
great or small, that a considerable amount of “un- 
saying” will have now to be done, seeing that since 
our last the programme for the season has been 
officially put forth. By this it appears that the 
changes in the company are the following:_——_Madame 
Castellan will return, we apprehend in place of 
Madame Dorus-Gras, and Miss Hayes. Mdlle. 
Vera will, we presume, succeed to the occupation 
of Mdlle. Corbari. Herr Formes and M. Zelger 
divide “the succession” of Signor Marini. Médlle. 
d*Okolski will share the contralto duty with Mdlle. 
de Meric. Signori Maralti and Tamberlik will be 
tried as altri primi tenori, in lieu of Signor Salvi. 
Let us add,that Madame Viardot will appear a couple 
of months earlier than last year; and that Signor 
Ronconi is announced, once again we are assured 
under conditions more favourable to his “ practica- 
bility” than of any former seasons. Here, then, are 
ample materials for mounting any opera. The 
directors further state their intention of producing 
some five from among the following eight works :— 
‘Il Franco Arciero,’ the ‘ Der Freischiitz’ of Weber 
(we suppose with the recitatives of M. Berlioz) 
with which the season will commence on the 16th 
of March‘La Juive,’ and ‘Guido et Ginevra’ 
by M. Halévy—the ever-promised ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauride’ of Gluck—the ‘Fidelio’ of Beethoven— 
the ‘Nuovo Mosé’ of Rossini (an opera which we 
are longing to hear, since the reconstructions and 
improvements made by the maestro in the first 
* Mosé’ are described as important and striking), 
—the ‘ Parisina’ of Donizetti and the ‘Bravo’ of 
Mercadante. It would be superfluous for us once 
again to comment on the form and colour which 
the repertory of Italian opera is taking and must 
take, were there not facts which must be stated 
and re-stated ere audiences will advert to and ere 
managers will dare to act upon them. The deter- 
mination partly to keep company with, partly to 
lead, the public taste, which the above programme 
sets forth, can hardly fail to produce a good issue, so 
far as art is concerned: the style of execution 
habitual at Covent Garden being taken into account. 
Something, however, must depend upon the intelli- 
gence to work, and the capacity to please, of the new 
artists. 

Our contemporaries state that Mr. Sims Reeves 
has determined once again to appear at Her 
Majesty's Theatre.—The Gazette Musicale an- 
nounces that Mdlle. Ida Bertrand (a contralto, if 
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since, as we pointed out, that opera will appear 
in France only in April, and must be translated, 
arranged, studied, licensed and produced before 
May,—when M. Halévy’s ‘ Tempesta’ is promised. 

In these days of the ascendancy of chamber- 
music, every one will hear with great pleasure that 
M. Rousselot has secured the co-operation of Herr 
Ernst for the Beethoven Quartett Society; and that 
after its first meeting on the 15th of April the incom- 
parable violinist will perform in no other Quartetts 
during the season. 

A local journal tells us that some new compositions 
by M. Silas, of Amsterdam, which have come under 
the notice of the Philharmonic Society of Liverpool, 
have been so well esteemed astolead to an engagement 
of the young artist to conduct a MS. Overture of his 
composition at a concert in Liverpool on the 9th of 
April,—at which he will perform a Pianoforte Con- 
certo, also composed by himself. Further, an article 
from the Handelsblad is quoted, eulogizing M. Silas 
for his skill and fancy in improvisation, The last is 
very good news. Though during the reign of the 
wonder-players, that delicious art, which in the hands 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Clementi, Hummel, Moscheles, 
and Mendelssohn produced fruits so exquisite and 
special, bade fair to be lost,—we are old-fashioned 
enough to hold it essential to a first-class professor of 
a keyed instrument. M. Silas appears to have earned 
renown, too, as an organist—having gained the first 
prize in the Paris Conservatoire for his performance on 
that instrument.—It is time that Holland—a country 
yielding much poetry to every one who has eyes 
for poetry of more orders than one [vide Athen. 
Nos. 1092-3] and rich in all manner of mechanical 
devices—should give to the world a modern musical 
composer.—The Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
appears to be looking about at home as well as 
abroad; since we are told that it is in treaty with 
Mr. Charles Horsley for the production of his Ora- 
torio. 

A circular of more than ordinary significance and 
interest has been laid before us. From this we learn 
that one of the most influential dissenting congrega- 
tions in London,—that of the “Weigh House”. 
has admitted into its services the use of “ chanting 
the words of Holy Scripture’—and further, in en- 
forcement and recommendation of its own practices, 
is countenancing courses of lectures in which the 
question is set forth for the consideration of other 
dissenting ministers and their congregations. This 
is a sign of the times to be noted without reference 
to orthodoxy or heterodoxy—without argument as to 
the finality of the service-music of this or the other 
epoch—but as an assurance that the culture of Art 
and the recognition of Beauty are more and more 
allowed their right place, and that becoming functions 
are more and more apportioned to them, among 
those very bodies who so long and loudly pronounced 
in ascetic condemnation of their existence. “The 
Poetry of Earth it ceaseth never;” and here is 
another proof of it, worth laying to heart and im- 
proving by all legislators whether lay or priestly. 

Let us turn the medal fora moment,—being called 
upon to advert to the expulsion of Shakspearian 
readings and readers from Exeter Hall. So far as 
the issuers ‘of the ostracism are concerned, here is 
an edict dreary enough;—as regards the stigmatized 
entertainment, the ban has heen happily made of no 
consequence by the opening of St. Martin’s Hall. 
It may serve to indicate not merely the growth of 
Babylon, but also the increase of intellectual recrea- 
tion among the Babylonians, that both the large and 
the lesser room in Long Acre are already in great 
request.—Mr. Hullah’s first Oratorio will be ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,’ which is announced for the 13th of 
March. 

A course of musical lectures of some pretension, 
with vocal illustrations by the lecturer and Miss 
Messent, and with “ pictorial illustrations exhibited 
by means of the prismatic dioptrick lantern, is in 
progress of delivery by Mr. Grattann at the Maryle- 
bone Institution. He has already dealt with the 
Egyptians and the Hebrews—We may probably 
take an opportunity of noticing these lectures. 

Madame Sontag achieved a brilliant success on 


we are not mistaken, and one of good promise) | Tuesday week at Mr. Lumley’s first concert at the 


has been also engaged by Mr. Lumley. The same | Conservatoire. 


Her singing of the Polaeca from 


journal, we observe, speaks very conditionally of | ‘Linda’ and of the arpeggiato variation to Rode’s 


the production in Italian of Auber’s ‘ Prodigal Son;’ | air excited the usual furore. 


The Parisian journals 
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dwell with great pride upon the signally aristocratic 
composition of her audience,—“créme de la créme;” 
also upon the rapturous applause which greeted the 
coronetted book from which she sings. This is droll 
in our republican days; and is a~ manner of com- 
pliment which, we should think, must be more 
humiliating than gratifying to one who was an 
artiste before she was an ambassadress,—and who 
by returning to her old calling proves it to be 
worthier, and insomuch nobler, than her new one. 
Malle. Parodi is announced as about to sing in Paris 
at one of these concerts—On Tuesday week the 
new Philharmonic Society directed by M. Berlioz 
gave its first concert, with a cosmopolite selection of 
grand music: comprising two parts of the con- 
ductor’s own ‘ Faust,’ —‘La Bénédiction des Poi- 
gnards’ of Meyerbeer (which we are straight-laced 
enough to think ineligible as concert-music, in spite 
of having recently heard it excellently given at the 
Conservatoire ),—some fragments from Gluck’s operas 
—one of Beethoven's ‘ Leonora’ overtures,—instru- 
mental solos by Herr Joachim and M. Demunck,— 
and singing by Madame Viardot and Mdlle. Dobré 
and MM. Roger and Levasseur. It is impossible 
but that good must come from such an establishment 
as this; though it may take some time to accustom 
that strange world, the public of Paris, to the merits 
of an undertaking so meritorious. 

We are glad to hear that at last Mr. Jerrold’s 
new comedy may be shortly expected at the Hay- 
market.—By the wording of Mr. Macready’s recent 
farewell address at Liverpool, we imagine (and plea- 
sant it is so to do) that his retirement from acting 
may be followed, as in the case of the Kembles and 
others, by his appearing as a reader of Shakspeare. 

The Berlin correspondence states that a new 
theatre of vast dimensions and great magnificence 
has just been completed in that capital. Its title is 
the Theatre of Frederick William, and it is to be 
exclusively appropriated to grand spectacle. It will 
be inaugurated at Easter by the representation of 
Schiller’s tragedy of ‘ Joan of Are.’ 





MISCELLANEA 

Sale of Curious Books.—A large and valuable 
portion of the library of “an eminent collector”— 
understood to be that of M. Libri—passed under 
the hammer of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson during 
the present week. The highest price was given for 
a beautiful copy uncut of ‘ Historia Sancti Johannis 
Evangeliste ejusque visiones Apocaly ptice,’ printed 
from wooden blocks, before the invention of move- 
able types, circa 1440. It consists of forty-eight 
leaves, two of which are supplied in fac-simile. The 
last leaf, which is genuine in this copy, is in fac-simile 
in that in the British Museum. The price was 40/.— 
361. 15s. was given for the first edition of ‘ Ciceronis 
(M. Tulli) Officia Paradoxaet Versus XII.sapientum,’ 
printed on vellum, large copy, in old red morocco. 
Joannes Fust Moguntinus, Civis Petri Manu pueri 
mei feliciter effeci mcecceclxv. A copy recently pro- 
duced 300/. in a public sale; but this was owing to 
the circumstance that two collectors had each given 
unlimited commissions.—‘ Orloge de Sapience,’ black 
letter, blue morocco, with linings, bound by R. 
Payne, folio, Paris, Verard, 1493, brought 331. 
This copy consists of 163 leaves, being three 
more than in any copy known. Like two of the 
three copies upon vellum belonging to the National 
Library of Paris, the present copy, instead of 
the rubrics, has very beautiful illuminations.— 
The first edition of ‘ Lactantius Firmianus Opera,’ 
in ancient binding, with clasps, folio, in Monasterio 
Sublacensi, 1465,’ sold for 32.—The German edition 
of the celebrated letter of Columbus on the Discovery 
of America, a tract of eight leaves, and exceedingly 
rare. ‘Eyn schén lesen von etlichen inszlen die do in 
Kurtzen zyten funden synd durch dé Kiinig von his- 
pania,’ quarto, Strasburgh, Bart. Kiistler, 1497, 
brought 25/,—*‘ Libro del Antichristo.’ Epistolas 
de Rabi Samuel, Caragoga, 1496,’ printed in double 
columns, black letter, full of woodcuts,—a block 
book in German and unknown to bibliographers, 
sold for 12/. 5s.—The only copy known of ‘Surse 
de Pistoye.’ La controverse de noblesse plaidoyer 
entre Publius Cornelius Scipion d’une part, et Cayus 
Flaminius de l’autre part. Cy commence ung debat 
entre trois chevalereux princes, folio, (sine loco 
et anno), printed at Bruges by Colard Mansion, 





circa 1475, in the large and singular types of this 
celebrated printer, brought 12/. 5s.— An edition 
of the‘ Danse Macabre,’ in folioand quite unknown 
to collectors, sold for ill. 15s. The title was 
‘Cy finit la Dase macabre... . nouvellement ainsi 
composée et imprimée par Guyot Marchant demou- 
rant a Paris au grat hostel du Collége de Navarre au 
Champ Gaillart l’an de grace mil quatre cens quatre 
vingt et unze, le X iour de Avril.” Every page, with 
the exception of the last two, contains one large 
woodcut, with some Latin sentences, followed by a 
piece of French poetry in double columns, In 
the last two pages there are no woodcuts, and 
the text is not in double columns. With the 
exception of the first, the woodcuts contain only 
the forms of men, without any women.—‘ Regiment 
et ordenacdes da fazenda,’ black letter, folio, Lisboa, 
Germ. Gatharde, 1548, brought 11/. This rare work 
is followed by twenty-six tracts or bills to be stuck 
up in the streets of Lisbon, all printed about 1550. 
The greater part of these bills relate to trade, and 
some concern the trade of the Portuguese colonies, 
the exportation to Brazil, &c.—‘ Generalis Inquisitio,” 
folio, Neapoli, 1488, written in the Neapolitan dia- 
lect and quite unknown to bibliographers, realized 
102A beautiful copy of Pulci’s ‘Morgante Mag- 
giore,’ quarto, Vinegia, di Sabio, 1532, sold for 
51. 12s. 6d.,—and a copy of the rare old romance 
of ‘ Fierabras,’ black letter with woodcuts, quarto, 
Lyon, P. Mareschal, 1497, for 87. 8s. 

Christchurch, Oxford.—In the article on University Re- 
form in your last number [antfe, p. 181] you state that at 
Christchurch the dean, canons, and students divide among 
them 22,000/. a-year. Lest your readers should suppose 
that an equal division is made, I beg to state that the present 
value of an undergraduate studentship is 5(/. annually, with 
rooms and dinner in hall. The studentships have lately 
been reduced 25 per cent.,—viz., to the low price of corn. 
The allowances made for dinner, &c. have not been increased 
with the value of money. OXONIENSIS. 

The New Houses of Commons.—The new chamber 
for the Commons is now so far completed that it 
will, according to present intentions, be used for the 
day sittings of the House on Wednesdays after 
Easter. The unfinished condition of the gas and 
light apparatus renders it necessary to retain the 
existing arrangement for the evening sittings during 
the present session.— Daily News. 

Conveyance of Parcels between the Continent and 
England.—Many of our readers may not be aware 
that, up to within a very short time, in the mail pack- 
ets from Ostend, although they occasionally took a 
parcel, the commanders did not consider it as any 
part of their duty to take charge of parcels, They 
are now instructed to do so; but on the express 
understanding that (delays of the Customs only 
excepted) the parcels conveyed by the packets for 
this agency are to accompany the m: Is throughout 
the journey both on sea and land. ‘Chus,a parcel 
leaving Brussels in the evening is delivered in London 
about noon the following day. This is accomplished 
by having active agents at every point to receive and 
forward the same without delay; for doing which, 
every facility is given by the Customs on both sides 
of the Channel.—No one will appreciate more the 
advantages of this service than our countrymen resid- 
ing on the Continent; with whom the hitherto extra- 
vagant charges on small parcels, and the delay and 
uncertainty attendant on their arrival at their desti- 
nation have operated as a prohibition. They can now 
calculate the timeand the cost ; which latter we think is 
extremely moderate—the ratesincluding every charge, 
except Customs duties, if any.—Brussels Herald. 

The Pictures in Holyrood.—The Scotsman states 
that the whole of the paintings in Holyrood (now in 
a dirty and delapidated state) are about to undergo, 
by order of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
a thorough cleaning and repair. A portion of them 
have been already overhauled and restored to their 
places. The name of the painter De Witt has, in 
the course of cleaning, been found on several of the 
largest pictures, 





Errata.—P. 185, col. 3, 1. 80. The name of the German 
artist elected some weeks since as an Associate by the 
Senior Society of Painters in Water Colours is, we are in- 
formed, not ‘‘ Karl Haghe,” but Car! Haag.—P. 209, col. 2. 
By an omission in the manuscript furnished to us of Miss 
Fanny Corbaux’s paper ‘On the Connexion of the ancient 
Egyptian and Hebrew Calendars in the Dates of the first 
Passover,’ read at the Syro-Egyptian Society, a whole line 
is omitted after the word ‘‘ days” in line 60. The passage 
should run:—Hence the Egyptian days of the month were 
transferred to the corresponding days of the lunar style,” &c 
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nd ithee. | WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS Pai orevionlentivs 
TT, Author DURING THE PRESENT MONTH :— ~~ we I. 
I In 8yo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, MEMOIRS OF 
; . ) Nl 
post, 8, Gd, In2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, CORRESE ONDEN CE A H U N GARIA N LAD Y. 
, : 
DREN THE RIFLE RANGERS; oF ' By THERESA PULSZKY. 
. WILLA oR, THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. With an Historical Introduction by FRANCIS PULSZKY, 
of Vol 1 VENTURES of an OF F ICER in SOUTHERN MEXICO. late Under-Secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of 
a By CAPT. MAYNE REID. — Ae Se ee ane Austria, and King of Hungary. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
“ Fienns ; together wih on an sagt Dedicated to the Marchioness of LanspowNE. 
Il. Itinerary of the Emperor from 1519-1551, -" 
[CALISM, a . AP i ing Narrative. 
tre Dedicated to Lady Franklin. mn ; - bs ant Seanoen Bt THE NEW NOVEL. 
canes i of the Arctic Regions, an rtrait 0: ‘ ou 
MLV ry. (2 BieSohn Prankaings "°° PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 
. by the Teg A “NARRATIVE OF ¥ nese: BY THE AUTHOR OF 
if the o hureh, ISCOVER y rT m oT rn “TD ‘a hI) Aly 
a ie ARCTIC D any, PEOPLE I HAVE MET; THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE 
all. From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. | 6, picruRES of SOCIETY and PEOPLE of MARK. 3 vols, 
With the Details of the _paeamanes abepted by Her Majesty's By N. P. WILLIS, II. 
For the Relief of the Expedition under Sir Joun Fraxxuiy, Author of * Pencillings by the Way,’ &c. A NEW WORK BY 
I. By JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW. - ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ.. 
J Apostle ur In 3 vols. post 8vo. Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’ &c., 
) 7 7 THAT 
ey Ly NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. ANTONINA; ENTITLED, 
ae In 3 vols, post 8vo. Or, THE FALL OF ROME. REGINALD HASTINGS: 
ulin his 
TL OYALISTS & ROUNDHEADS; By W. WILKIF COLLINS. Author of The Life of A TALE of the TROUBLES in 16—. 
i Che? OR, a ; [Now ready. In 3 vols. (Jn the press.) 
af the en, The DAYS of CHARLES the FIRST. Ea: 9 Oe ay 
}, Tew who may n sm: vO. 78. Od, y Dound, 
‘and easy, and we ‘ VOL. II. OF 
en a EE apa THE HAND OF GOD IN EVELYN’S DIARY AND 
merits bothia ” sa le Te 
— John Bul In 2 vols. small Svo. with Illustrations, H I STO RY 3 CORRESPONDENCE. 
ning Herald. OR, NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
st popular and EYLON and the CINGALESE: DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY ILLUSTRATED With semerens Additional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound. To be 
«ir History, Government, and Religion, the Antiquities, Insti- BY THE EXTENSION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF completed in 4 vols., uniform with the new edition of Pepys* 
tutions, Produce, Revenue, and Capabilities of the Island ; 2 as EA A * Diary. 
m os i nati » ; y HOLLIS 
68. 6, ith Anecdotes illustrating KR Manners and Customs of the Edited, with h an Introduction, seve ral New z Chapters jal tainiee ¥. 
, HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M. the Rev. HEN MAS, A 
tY RE- Brot incoln’s Inn, Bessister at-Law a Auther of *The Cradle of the Twin Giants,’ &, THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER: 
[AS RAMSAY, und late Deputy Queen's Advocate for the Southern Cireuit 
’ in the Island of Ceylon. An Historican RoMAnNce. 
In post 8vo. By JAMES GRANT, Esq. 
MAN. Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ The Gordon 
ng, 88. 6d. ; R. SHOBERL has also just published: THE ROMAN ° Highlanders,’ &c. 3 vols, 
A DRAMATIC POEM. -“ 
Tun Eprriox, 74, 6d. bound yiecax’s “LiTenany Pom ADVENTURES OF A GOLD 
TARY of BIRD SUSTION, 1B. CS. DORM, See Girriiuan’s * Lirerary Portraits,” 
rel adapted The New Work on Hungary, FINDER. 
al Stations, 


SCENES OF THE 


Tr, or in conjune 
variety of New 


















te List of iv". 
Tusa VIL WAR IN HUNGARY, 
t Lloyd's, wit 
rated, under the In 1848-9. 
Ce 3 With the PERSONAL ADVENTURES of an AUSTRIAN 
° = OFFICER in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
“A book of deep excitement—of soul-harrowing iuterest.”— 
& mo and Militury’ Gaz zette. ‘ a 
NETT’S vi. 
In3 vols. post yo, 
th Edition, The New Military Novel, 
N, and the COUNTRY QUARTERS.” 
nsidered i 
an “ re Pri d= By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
With a Portrait, and MEMOIR by MISS POWER. 
a a and life-like."— Literary Gaze'te. 
rHERS of et de ‘lineation of life and manners.”— Messenger. 
; 3 “A tnvie and life-like drama.”—Sunday Times. 
Edited 4 tinal the reader slong wonderfully. *— Scotsman, 
Vo. CLOtn, 98. ; more 
ss bral John ae y relished upon a second than upon a first 
tory, Doe- VII. 
—" THR NEW WORK ON THE CAPE. 
» 158, ‘vols small 8yo, with Portraits of Sir H. Smith, Sir B. D’Urban, 
1 of COM- View of Cape Town, &c. 
Lecture Sermons NAPIER’S 
ee, ny | SOUTHERN AFRICA; 
iy): 
_ Ptite 2 HISTORY of the CAPE COLONY,an ACCOUNT 
fROMAY- of the NATIVE TRIBES, REMARKS on the 
ition, Svo. lod, Hi.) CONVICT QUESTION, &e. 
i so pela for Colonel Napier, with the dash and inde- 
sb wad to the family whose name he bears, to enter 
» \ NEOUS id fearless examination of the errors and defects of 
sAL J ; ah yo in respect to the treatment of the Dutch colo- 
1s. 12mo. price MMe ie eaear tribes, and to offer suggestions for the timely 
sd. at yt t 0 4 ¢ system of rule, ‘ 0 Fen his \—~ and = 
impossibility wit! aero onest Colo; 
OH ARIST, wad er every local Governor. United Service Gazette, 
the Altar. 210ld 


": Suopenr, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-st. 


ts—for eerean: Messra Bell & eadante, Haiabensh; 
4 . Ww ;—for IRELAND: Mr. D. 
tt Liverpool easts. Deighton & Laughton. , 


rial by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 








Piccadilly. 





In post 8vo. price 128. neatly bound. 


DR. JOHNSON: 


HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND DEATH. 
By the Author of 
*DR. HOOKWEL.W, ‘THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, &c. 


In fceap. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 78. 6d. 


SPRING TIDE; 


Or, THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. YONGE AKERMAN, 


In small 8vo. 


THE BATTLE-SUMMER; 
Or, SCENES WITNESSED on the CONTINENT of 
EUROPE in 1848. 
By Fx. MARVEL, 


Author of ‘Fresh Gleanings from Europe.’ 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes. 


In 2 vols, 8yo. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 
SPAIN, 


To the — of Her present Majesty, Isabel II, 
y ANITA GEORGE. 
With an po. and numerous Notes. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


H. PRESCOTT. 
In 3 vols. 188. (Vol. P Ay the end of the present Month, price 68.) 





New Volume of the STANDARD NOVELS. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, 


THE HAMILTONS; 


Or, OFFICIAL LIFE. By MRS. GORE. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 











Written by HIMSELF, 3 vols. 


“ Were we asked to select a parallel in English literature 
for this concatenation of eccentric adventures, we would 
invoke the spirit of Smollett, and try to combine some of 
the moving characteristics of his Pickles and his Randoms, 
It has features common to both, The book has also points 
of merit which belong exclusively to modern times. In the 
scenes and adventures in California—the national Yankee 
sketches—the doings of sharp citizens—the conflicts and 
perils, amid savage deserts, with foes more savage—the de- 
scriptions of the perils and sufferings of the gold-hunters,— 
produces passages which may stand without disadvantage 
side by side with the most credited writings of Ruxton, 
Cooper, or the redoubtable Monsieur Violet himself. We 
do not over-rate this book when we place it amongst the 
most entertaining works which the season has yet pro- 
duced. It cannot fail to obtain a large extent of circulation 
and popularity.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 


Vil. 
THE NEW NAVAL NOVEL, 


THE PETREL., 


3 vols. 


“The author of this interesting work is, we believe, 
Admiral Fisher, who commanded at the blockade of Alex- 
andria in 1840. By his skill in depicting life on the Ocean, 
he will, we doubt not, supply the place in nautical literature 
vacant by the death of the lamented Capt. Marryat. His 
life of the ship is equally dashing, forcible, and free.”—Post. 


Vill. 
THIERS’ FRANCE 


UNDER NAPOLEON. 
Vol. [X., containing the French Account of the Wan Et 


SPALy. 
Colburn’s authorized Translation. 8vo. 
1x. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND, 


Of SUNNY SIDE. Written by HERSELF. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Hengx CoLpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroughe 
street, 
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Society of Arts Prise Pattern. 





12 CUPS AND SAUCERS. 2 CAKE PLATES. 

32 COFFEE CU SUGAR BOX. 

6 BREAKFAST CUPS AND | 1 BOWL. 
SAUCERS. 1 MILK JUG. 


. JU 
12 PLATES. 6 EGG CUPS. 

Packed in small hamper, ready for delivery, in buff earthen- 
ware, 21s, the set ; in white china, 2U. 12s. 6d. the set. Post-oflice 
Orders from the Country will be immediately attended to. 

A oseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 
ice 28. 6d. cloth, 38. cloth, gilt edges. 
ISS MARTINEAU: S TALES: 
Fiord ; and the Billow and the Rock. 

“These volumes will be read with delight through every genera- 
ion in a house.”—Quarterly Review. 

Also, price 38. 8d. cloth, 48. cloth gilt edges, 


KITTO’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


HOLY LAND; and 
A VISIT te the WESTERN COAST of 
NORWAY. By W. WITTICH. With Memoir of the Author, 
by GEORGE B yng 
C. Cox, 12, King — street, Strand. 


ASY and PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By JOHN HAAS, Teacher of Modern Languages, 
Queenwood College, Hampshire. 
Darton & C <. 58, Holborn-hill 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES st JOne and JUDE on DEFINITE RULES 

of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 


Manuscrip' 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


—— IRON “eae: tg —_— 
to. with 2 Plates, price 2s. 
. PETER W. BARLOW'S “RE PORT to 
CTORS of the SOUTH- EASTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. ON IRON PERMANENT WAY 
Published by Joha Weates! 59, ish Holborn. 


RHYMING CHRON! ICLE of INCIDENTS 
and FEELINGS. 
Edited by EDWAKD HARSTON, M.A., Vicar of Tamworth. 
London: Monee Brown, Green & Longmans, ene Oe 


ust published, 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewe ° 
THE COLONIAL EMPIRE “of GREAT 

BRITAIN, especially in its RELIGIOUS ASPECT: a Lec- 
ture addressed in the Town Hall of Stourbridge to the Amblecote 
Church c! England Ly) Men’s Association, on December 3, 





Feats on the 

















1849, by LORD LYTTL 
endon : Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. Stourbridge: Thomas 
ellar 





Just published, price 1s. 
IFE AND DEATH IN IRELAND IN 1849. 

4 By SPENCER T. H ALL, Author of *The Sherwood 
Porester’s , earings. ‘Rambles in the Country,’ *Mesmeric Ex- 
periences,’ *The Upland Hamlet,’ &e. &e. 

It isa work descriptive of scenes in which the Author himself 
had frequently a part, and should be read by every patriot and 
philanthropist, whatever his country, creed, or station. Price 1s. 

unchester : Parkes. London: sold by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.; ; and all Nedhediices, 


THE NEW PEERAGE. 
In roy T G ie the Arm 8, oy and gilt, 
DGE 
Basorets GE dy ff 


AGE 
M®* LO 
3 NOW PUBLISHED, 


Under the especial ae: eof Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
“In this new and corrected edition this work has again received, 
ina very decided manner, the approbation of the nobility, conveyed 
in their numerous communications—in fact, in accordance with 
Her Majesty’s gracious example, they appear to have he py this 
work as their own ; certain it is no work of the as ever 
before contained so large a mass of information yb to the 
higher classes so 9 and authenticated.”—Ohronicle 

Saunders &0 Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ELEGANT GIFT- BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 
In super-royal Svo. price 16s. cloth gilt ; 288. morocco gilt, 
HE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravings and 
Maps ; also, numerous Woodcuts. y BARTLETT, 
solemn of ‘Forty Days in the Desert, *Walks about Jeru- 
salem, 

“The author’s remarks are just and shrewd, and the illustrations 
rendered with strict fidel lity.” — Atheneum. “ compendious 
coup del of Egyptas it is.”—Spectator. Not merely a volume 
to be looked at, it is a book to be read.”—Atlas. “ A most accept- 
able contribution tothe library.”—Oritic. “ Let us all means 
have annuals of this sort.”—Globe. “An agreeable and original 
account.”— Morning Heral 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Ini a eek pa Svo. illustrated with 27 Engravings on 
Steel, a Ma ae numerous Woodcuts, price 12s. cloth gilt; 
Searaeenuniee a 21 dle 

ek ry DAYS IN THE DESERT. By the 

Author of ‘The Nile Boat.’ Comprising distinct and graphic 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Route or THe Israeites from 

Egypt to Mount — nee ES particularly upon the beautiful 

oasis of WADY FEIRAN, and the neighbouring mountain, the 

SERBAL. The Work also embraces notices of the ConvENT oF 

Sr. Carnerine, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Petra. 

London: A. Hall. Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 volume, super-royal oo — gilt, price "12s, ; morocco 
WALKS ABOUT. T HE CITY AND EN- 
VIRONS OF JERUSALEM. By the Author of * The 
Nile Boat.’ Illustrated by 24 Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, 
Bentley, and Brandard, two Maps, and many superior Woodcuts. 
The object of this work is to give a correct idea of the present state 
of this memorable city, from personal observation. The * Walks’ 
embrace all the principal objects of interest ; many of which have 
not been drawn or described in any previous ublication. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published. 72 pages large 1smo. 6d. stiff wrapper, 
FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY ; being an 

ya Abridgment of Rudiments of Modern Geography: ; with an 
Outline of the Geography of Palestine. By ALEX. REID, L.L.D., 
lately Rector of the Circus Place School, Salerrgn, Author of 
* A Dictionary of the English Language,’ 

Prepared for the use of young Pupils, and also to serve as an in- 
troduction to the Text-books used in more advanced Classes. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. L London : Simpkin, Marshall ‘& Co. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, February 23, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England | Manure, pond mud as 
Aquatics, tanks for Manure, tank for liquid 
Barley, Peruvian elons, to grow in pots 


Sums, Kidney, by Mr. Thomp- Moss, to kill 
Notes ots traveller, by Mr. For- 


AND 


4° 























tun 
Oxen *. horses 
Paint for iron work 
| Pheasants, hybrid 
Pigs and Mr. Huxtable 
Pine-apples, Cayenne 
Plants, diseases of 
Plants, grouping of 
| Plants, descent of the sap in, by 
Dr. Lankester and Mr. Beaton 
Plants, town 
Plant cultivation, high 


Be nef F manufacture 


Brick and tile making 

Calendar, horticultural 

Carts, by Mr. Mechi 

Cattle, to feed 

Celery, value of white 

Cockroaches, new breed of, by 
Mr. Boot 

Conifers, sale of | 

Dairy nt at Holstein, 





SEVENTH EDITION. 
{URENNE’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

Containing 866 closely-printed pages. 
In adores thick 12mo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely aan strongly bound. 
: It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive.”—Athenaum. 
“ Every requisite ina Dictionary seems here to find a ee 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. a 
SECOND EDITION OF ‘SKETCHES OF CANTABS.’ 


KETCHES of CANTABS. The Second Edition, 
handsomely bound in _ cloth, git si with 2 Illustrations, 
<. BROWNE (Phiz), is now 


engraved on Steel by HABLOT 
ready, pesee 3s. 6d. 
ork which has very much amused us....We have no doubt 
Cantabs will read this clever and diverting production.” 
Morning Post. 








“The classes into which the genus Cantab is divided are here 
the fun is not d in by the head and shoulders.”—. 
“ Our favourable opinion of this smart performance has been 
clever illustrations by ‘ Phiz’ suit well with the , 
ry Gazette. 
pe more entertaining book we scarcely ever ius to have 
Gat} 18mo, 28. clot 
HE MORNING of JOY: a /- to ‘The 
MEMOIRS of. “LADY. *COLQUHOUN, of 
Luss. By the Rev. — ae F.L8. 2nd edition. 
ISRAEL and ‘the GENTILES. Contribvtions 
pee History of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present 
it 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth 
VIN DICATION of the CHURCH of SCOT- 
siastical taster of Scotland.’ By the late PATRICK MAC- 
PARLAN DD. Minister of the Free West Church, Greenock. 


Ploughing, subsoil, _ Mr. Paget 

Pond mud, value of 

Rents, reduction of 

Roses, classification of, by Mr. 
Allestree 

Sap. descent of in plants, by Dr. 

vankester and Mr. Beaton 

=r ee ), of Hopetoun, death 


by Mr. Greenwold 
Dendrobium speciosum 
Digging, cost of 
Diseases of plants 
Draining a dead level 
Enkianthus at Hong Kong, ~ 

‘ortune 

Flax growing, by Mr. Browne 
Flowers, Chevreul’s arrangement 


0 
Fuchsias, select |" 
Garden walks 

Gas injurious to a 


soot to apply 
t, Petersburgh, winter at, by 


Tank for aquatics 
Tank for manure 


Gooseberries, selec Tile and brick making 
Grapes, origin of Hambureh | Trees, gas injurious to 
Horses and oxen | Trees, ressing for wounds in 


Horticultural Soc Vegetables, se ect 
Huxtable (Mr.) and his Pigs | Villa gardening 
Ice plant, to gro | Vi 


ines, to manure 


Iron work, paint t for Walks, garden 
Lawns, to kill moss on | Winter oT st Petersburgh, by 
Linnean Society | M. Fisch 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle pane Agricul 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 

condensed account of all the transactions Qf the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellinaton-street, Covent-garden. London. 


(THE STANDARD ee ASSURANCE 
COMPAN 
EstaBLisHEp a BY Act oF PaRLiaMENT. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1850. 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this Gomnpany was held on Friday, the 15th of February, within 
their Office, No. 3, George-street, Edi: inburgh, _ 

GEORGE MOIR, Esq. Advocate, in the chair. 

The Directors submitted various statements, showing the pro- 
gress of the Institution since its commencement, and the satis- 
factory result of the business during the past Year. 

it appeared from the statements submit 
That 808 New Policies had been issued during the year ending the 

5th of November 1849. 
That the sums assured during that period amounted te 429,3711. 
178., yielding New Premiums to the amount of 14,7431. 4s. 8d. 





same period was 997, of which ons sane 
declined. ere accepted, ad Wy 
That a large addition has been made to the Funds of the 

and that the Directors were still enabled to maini Company, 
rate of interest on their Investments, which are most te 
torily secur 


The pokes are Extracts from the 
Directors to the Meeting 


Report submitted brie 
“ From these ocean it will be perceived that the 
have been enabled to issue the large number of 808 tay 

an increase of upwards of 200 Policies on the bi i of in S 
a much larger number than was ever issued by the Co, ~ 
any previous year. In drawing attention to” the =) 
Directors beg to point out the comparatively small ex ie 
sums assured over the year 1848, 33 . Bd, ag mala 
the increased number of Policic 1 + the bee e 
the New Policies being about 5302. in place of 70, 
obtained for many years in the business of the © 
conclusion to be drawn from this appears to be that t! 
have made a considerable extension of their business, the p 

of transactions, not the amount assured, being the best tas 
progress. The Directors are further impressed with theo mat 
that, to some extent, the result evinces a renewal of — 
throughout the country, as shown by the increased nom! 
Policies, the — of past depression mn the amount d 
assurance soug. a 



















predeye 
which i 


he Compay 









“Of the claims, —_" of one-fifth was occasioned my cholen, 
which has to some extent, no doubt, increased the mortalin) 
the year, although limited in as far as the death from that nd 
superseded deaths by other causes. The whole mortality, — 
is not so great as in the year 1847, when fever was : e, 
and altogether, the Directors consider they have rs 
congratulation in having passed through a year 
an increased mortality throughout the country, 
amount ¢ of claims.” 





marked om ( 
without s — 


“These are the a ov results of the past year; 
Directors feel confident that they can hold cate res san 
the prospect of continued success for the future. 


One year 





vary from another in the degree of advancement made, but th: 
general progress of the Company will, — rr - state, bea 
steady onward movement, advancing from step to tep for the 
future, as it is now doing, with a ‘rapidity which few, if any 
Institutions of the kind have equalled.” 

“The following Statement exhibits the rapid progress of th 
Institution a during the past six years :— 


om ~ Number of _ 


———————. 
Year ending. Policies issued. | Sums Assured 
——. 











15th November, 1844. 

* 1845, 
1846. 
1847. 
1848, 
1849, 


” 

” 
” 
” 


In Six Years.... 
Giving an annual average of 


> Gogg seocom year, 1850, is a most important one in the care 
of the Company. On its termination, the Standard will bx 
passed through the first twenty-five years of its existence, a 
arrived at the fourth period at which the Profits fall to be divided 
The attention of the Directors and Manager is now fixed on thq 
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PETER EW ‘= Resident Secretary. 








neatly discriminated, in a style none the less acceptable, use 
ratified by the call for a second edition in two months. The two 

London : Eo 67, Castle-street East, Bernersirect 
T 

Night of ae a meen om — 8 BONAR, 

78, 6d. clot 
By Dr. ISAAC 8 COSTA, of Amsterdam. 
LAND, occasioned by the Duke of Argyle’s* Essay on the Eccle- 
James Nisbet & Co, 21, Berners-street. 


That the Number of Proposals made to the Company during the 





London, 82, King William-street. 
















important preliminary Investigation which is already in pro Date | 

for the approaching Division, and they trust that the result of I 

bear out the favourable anticipations which they now om Potey, | Ins 
dently express. ss a “ we E 

“ The Directors have now only further to mention a transactica! Isl | : 
which they have entered into, which they consider will be cm 188 | 
ducive to the interest of the Comp 
the Business of the Experience Life 4 E 
rangements have all been completed ] 
to be made, but as the transaction Policy } D: 
Balance of the Standard Company Ma | 
which the present Keport bears reference, the Directors have nj ——— 
included in the statements now submitted any notice of its - 7 

After the Report and Pintenneete were s oabeaiian: the Ch msi 
congratulated the meeting on the satisfactory position “of the Com Prospectu 
pany’s affairs. He drew attention to the increasing extent of the tion to the . 
Company's Funds, and the satisfactory Securities in which thei Tpited Kin 
are invested, and to the large Revenue of the we. 2 " ¥,Regent-s 
drew attention to the fact of the present being the es 
affording additional inducement to parties to effect Assu THE I 
and he — = all to make an increased effort to advance 
interests of the Institution. 

The Report was approved of, on the motion of John Tod, Ed Spee 
W. 8., and the meeting expressed entire satisfaction with the pry 31, Lomb: 
gress ‘and position of the Company. 

After the Election of new Directors in room of those retir‘usgy y Campbell 
oe Establishment for the ensuing year was declared to be 9] Risharg M, 

ows :— 
Governor. 
His Grace the ~_ of Buccleuch and anes William Aé 
Deputy Governor. sie Atkin 
The Right Hon. a Ear! of Elgin - Kincardine, 1 Tope 
* John Dane 
EDINBURGH. J er 
Ordinary Directors. pT 
William Keith, Esq. Agevuntant, 50, Castle-street. Jobn Matt 
John Robert Tod, Esq., W.8., ». Moray- -place. C. Octavius 
George Patten, Esq. pe ny derick-street. 
Charles Pearson, Esq.. Accountant, in. ‘George-street. George c 
James Condie, Esq., Pe Vilam D. 
James Robertson, Esq., W.S. - Heriot-row. Tames Ty 
James Hay, Esq., merchant, David H : 
George Moir, Esq., Advocate, di. Charlotte-square. a-street en 
Harry Maxwell Taglis, Esq., W- &., 6, North St. Davi 
Anthony Trail, Es 8., 16, Northumberland-street. 
John Sligo, Esq., of Carmyle, : 5, Drummond-place. 
Andrew Blackburn, Esq., merchant, 8, Queen-street. 
Thomas Graham Murray, Esq., W.8., 4, Gle! 
James Veitch, Esq,, of Elioch. TheRev. J 
Captain Cr 
LONDON. Carles Pe 
Chairman of the Board. on : 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. “| 
Ordinary Directors. 
David Lain; ng Born, Esq., 12, Kensington Palace-gardens. THE p 
Alexander 4m Esq 5, Gould-square. ABLE, a: 
acgregor. Chester-street, Grosvenor: place. may at an 
John Seott, Esq m4 Hyde Park-street. validity n 
John Plowes, ea. 64, Old —— 7 Upon the i 
F. Le Breton, Esq., 3, ‘Crosby- — SIONS 
Jobn Lindsay, Esq., Laurence yountney-lane. aot lal Mother 

After a vote of thanks to the Directors in Edinburgh Compan" spring , 
don, to the Local Boards, and to the Officers of t the meetis - 
which was proposed by Andrew Wood, Esq., M.D., — 
-_ WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. obtained 
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fire InsuraD 


gECOND 
The Bon 


— 

eros Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged b' 
Ri liew of a pros aac by lives have been materially reduced. 


ms for 
vane Premiu ces OF 


FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


y this Company, thus giving an immediate 


nd uncertain one. 


r favourable term 


ad of the 
may be b London 


ton-street, Strand, 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale. 12, Welt ote reat 


mary and Secretary, York. 





<7NITED KINGDOM 1] LIFE ASSURANCE 


by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
COMPANY ff Mall, vondon ; 97, George-street, Edin- 
& Weta LV incent-place, Glasgow; 4, ollege-green, Dublin. 


SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 


us added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 











\Sum ad added PeoPolicy °. een - 
Police: to Po = P 

spare | eet in “ais. | ‘in Death, 

- en aS 7 
£5,000 ths.|£683 6 8 |£78710 0 £6,470 16 8 

= 500 0 0 787 10 0 6,287 10 0 

4 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 6,087 10 0 
— 8 years 100 0 O| 78710 0 5,887 10 0 
500 6 years ee - 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
4 4years ee o 450 0 0 5,450 0 0 
- | 2 years ‘ 225 0 5,225 0 0 


aly one 
surance is for L 
the Resident D' 








“FaPrgniams neverthee are on the most moderate scale, and 
be 


paid for the first five years, when th 
ife. Every information afforded on a plication be 
irector, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


GocieTy FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
ON LIVES. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 


Directors, 

Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral a Bight Hon. Sir G. | eh Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8. 

Cockbur .B. | M ajor-Gen. Edw. Wraverd, | Y: = 
Major-Gen. Bird. Cockburn, Bt. yee Arnold, K.H. 
| A hibald Hair, Esq. M. ‘~ 
Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.! | Cant. William Lancey, R.E. 
G.C, Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Majors -Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. iW ilbraham Taylor, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, 
im ™ Sir J. ensiaia .C.B. 
K.C.B. Maer, a 8. Sotheby, C.B. 


Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B. 
Captain William ——— e, ° 
| Captain Michael Quin, 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. ~ Strand. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K. GH. F.LS. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, ‘Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Solicitor— Rowland Neate, my 57, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq t he Government Calculator, and 
President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
with may oe to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate 


Najer Gey. Sir Hew D. Ross, | 
Captain Sir George Back, R.N. 





IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


pROVIL 


ary 


Annual Income, 


50, REGENT-STREET 


BRANCH : 2, poral EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


ot Moe Capital, £1,156,783. 
licy Holders’ i 
-- bey As 000. ah a. £743. 


Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,765, 03,000. 
Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
=e Directors. 


Sir Richard D. King, 


rt. Chairman. 


Bart. 
apt. W. Joh hn Williams, Pet Save. 


i B.A 


C 
Alexander, Esq. 


William Ostler, Esq. 


Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
ip D acre, Esq James Sedgwick, Esq 
Alexander ar Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman, 
William Ju | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. ear Kinesie’. William Henry o— Esq. 
ohn A. Beoumert ets ., Managing Directo’ 
~ ri) Hades. D. F.S.S., 29, Greer Montague-street, 


boheme: square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE Fperiss ARE 


DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the mabe of 
Bonuses. 











Date | |Bonuses added subse- 
| Sum Original Premium. oe be further 
Policy. | Insured. creased annually. 
; 
106 | £2500 £79 10 10 Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
wi | 100 | 3319 2 ditto —| 23117 8 
1818 34 16 10 ditto fie 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 











Deiy| Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
Date. | Sesaved: added. to be further increased. 
mm 1807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 18 1 
um | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
a | (1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 


s and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
Satsine Aseate of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
t on, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


0, Regent-stree! 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 


POLICY COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament,—upon the principle of Mutual 


a, 


Life Assurance, the whole Profits belonging to the Assured,— 
Lombard Street, London. 


Truate 
1. col ane. Ey. M.P. 


Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
2. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
ee am Wilberforce, Esq. 


preter. 


William Adams, Esq., New Broad 8 


John Atkins, Esq. 


leary Augustu 


White Hart ay a Street. 
8 Bevan, Esq., John Street, America Square. 


4. Thompson Bramwell, Esq., Pros a Place, Kilburn. 
pi Daneertield Esq., Chancer. 


enry 
John Hamilton, Esq., Alfred Place, 
james Fuller } Madox, Esq., Clement’s 


orman, Esq., Or menae, Pall Mall. 
Thurloe Square. 
Lane. 


Matthews, Esq., Arthur Street West Cit: 
C Octavius Parnell, Esq., Norfolk Street, Ne Lane. 


Wage Cumming, Es estbourne Grove. 
Villiam D. Starting Hew Ch Change Alles, City. 

ames Turner, Esq., Parliament ‘ws eet. 

enry Stone, ‘Esq., Poul 


rz 


David H 


d witiene, 


Bankers.—Messrs. al Attwood & Co. 


24, 
The Rev. Jai 


Secretary.—David Alison, Esq. 





PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD. 
Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. 


mes Shergol s 
Captain Creed, Nostaly id Boone, A. M., Stanhope Street, Hyde Park. 


k Crescent, Oxford Square. 


Pemberton, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. 
ue fete ah Eg. ¥ ork Street, Portman Square. 


THE POLICIES issued b 
— » are transferable te negotiable SECURITIES. 
may at any time be made available in money transactions, their 
Bathe being dependent, as in the case of onninery | Policies, 
VittoNs they of other documents. Used as FAMILY P 


‘ark. 
Secretary, Chas. Hoghton, Esq. 





this Company being INDISPUT- 
They 


RO- 


they relieve the Assured from all doubt a anxiety 
the result of Assurances thereby made certain 


to thi 
pi the 
tmmenceinent 


dblained at the Chi 


is important improvement in the practice of Life 
progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
t of its business, and is steadily increasing. 
Reports, and every Fs bo gpa may be 
Office, or any of t! 
ALEXANDER ROLERTSON, Manager. 








he home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to anvther, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four- _, of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
OSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—Emigrants are in- 
formed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from time to time 
supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and all the 
Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPL EMENTS 
they beg an inspection of their stock at 118, Fenchurch- street, 
near the Blackwall Kailway. N.B. Persons becoming purchasers 
may have the benefit of an introduction to parties known to the 
firm at either of the above-named places. 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove. 
invites gentlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and extreme sim ak a can be Pate to every 
description of Coat, Plain or Regim ; also * Jadies” are 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE- FRONTED O is 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding a toy At 
omy acomplete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
.—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- 

able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 











ILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
\) A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TEA and a COFFER SERVICES of novel and 
elegant desi mn. y of the highest finish. The following have been 
generally 


The Portland Pattern, tastefully, The Louis- or attern, 


raved. 
Strong Silver Teas -pot £12150 | Strong_ Silver ‘Tea. pot £15106 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40) Ditto Sugar Basin,gilt 8 50 
Ditto Cream ~ ae gilt 5 5 0)| Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5180 
Ditto Coffee Pot . 16 16 0| Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 17170 


£42 00 £47 10 6 


A large Stock is offered for selection in the show-rooms, including 
every variety of pattern, from 341. upwards: any article may be 
had separately ; and a Catalogue of prices, with drawings, will be 
forwarded gratis, per post, to any part of Great Britain or the 


Colonies. 
HEALTH-RESTORING 








U BARRY’S 
FOOD forI{NVALIDS and INFANTS. The REVALENTA 
ARABICA, a nice, sure, and safe Remedy.—Dyspepsia (indiges- 
tion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea, and sickness during preg- 
nancy or at sea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distention, hemor- 
rhoidal affections, nervous, bilious and liver complaints, palpita- 
tion of the heart, derangement of the kidneys and bladder, asthma, 
dropsy, scrofula, consumption, debility, paralysis, depression of 
spirits, ae wy and permanently removed by DU BARRY’S 
EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, without inconvenience, medi 
cine or ron se, as it saves fifty times its value in other more 
costly remedies—Du Barry & Co. 127, New Bond-street, London. 


CASES: 
(From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Pecies) 
Dromana, Cappoquin, county Waterford, Feb. 1 
Gentlemen,—I have derived much benefit from the use it the 
Revalenta Food. STUART DE DE 


4, Park-walk, Little C helsea, London, Oct. 2, 1848. 
Twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia has been effectually removed by 
your excellent Revalenta Arabica Food in six weeks’ time, &c. 
PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal Navy. 


Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, Aug. 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—I will thank you to send me, on receipt of this, two 
10-pound canisters of your Revalenta Arabica Food. beg to 
assure you that its benaictal effects have been duly appreciated 
by, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
. . THOMAS KING, Major-General. 


(From the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross.) 
Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, Aug. 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—1 cannot speak too favourably of thee es... 
Arabica. ALEXS. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross. 


Similar expressions of gratitude and Testimonials of Cures of all 
the above and many other a. from William Hunt, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, a cure of 60 years’ 
i: James Shorland, Esq. late Surgeon 96th Regi- 
ment, Reading, Berks, acure of dropsy ; Rev. Thos. Minster, St. 
Saviour’s, Leeds, a cure of 5 years’ nervousness, with daily vomit- 
ings; Rev. Charles Kerr, Winslow, Bucks, a cure of functional 
disorder ; and 20,000 other correspondents. 

Agents in London: Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fort- 
num, Mason & Co. 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her Majesty the 
Queen ; | werweg & Hanbury, 54, U pper Baker- street ; and ‘also to be 

tained at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 
street Within ; 109 and 451, Strand; ‘. 147, and 150, Oxford-street ; 
and of Barclay, Sutton, Edwards, Evans, Newberry, Hannay, and 
all grocers,chemists and booksellers in the kingdom. In canisters, 
at 2s. 9d, 4a. 6d., = at lls, 12]b. at 228; super-refined quality, 
101b. 338; 5Ib. 12 1b. and 10 tb. canisters forwarded by Du 





peer & Co. on ye of Post-office orders (carriage free), to any 
town or railway station connected by rail with London.—D 
BARRY & Co. 127, New Bond-street, London. 





QELF- SEALING ENVELOPES, Is. per 100; 
WO Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 

uires for 1s. ; Plain Enve opes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealin; 
for 28. 6d. ; 100 best 


Vax, 14 sticks for ls. Card Plate engrav 
Cards printed for 28. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 


Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelo; Boxes. 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New gy a street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


for 308. sent carriage fre 
*,* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla, 


per case of six bottles. 
D WATCHES & CLOCKS. 





ENT’sIMPROVE 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCK 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle ee 10 
ineas. Youths, Silver Watches, 4 guineas. 





Warran 
stantial and eT Lever Watches, jewelled in four eles, 
Stran 
Roys al Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
and C O,, 
THE PATENTEE 
beg respectfully to intimate to their 7 and the public 


6 guineas.— E 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
K LK iN eG tT 
generally, that they hase added to their extensive assortment of 


pad e LATE, 
an importa riety of 
SILV and 


ER, "GILT: 
BRO} 


PRODUCTIONS, 
in the nienaet class of Art, 


nelu 
SIDEPOARD, TABLE. “AND OTHER FI ATE, 
eae ASES, AND BAS-RELIEF 


‘Also Yon from Se Antigens, 
and from the Design 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b 
Messrs. ELKINGTO CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and pe: 
cost, the best ne will an of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit totheiz 
Establishment wil <7 repay both ve artist — connoisseur. 
Regent-street, corner of Jermyn-street, 
5, Moorga' te-street. _ * } London. 
Danufactory. Newhall- street, Birmingham. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual, 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced; it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as ‘T'ooth- 
ag Makers, have had‘o opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
be fore the public. hey have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is Rte and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — ane and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
** Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


(THE TEETH.—A very curious invention oon 
nected with Dental Surgery has been intredneed b 

HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square. is the 4 mes 
duction of an entirely new description of A FICIAL TEETH 
fixed without springs,wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly r resemble 
natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the yng by the 
closest observer. They will never ae colour or Sony, om will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. T is method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any I mg operation, 
and will support and preserve the teeth that a a is gua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and mastiontion. The invention 
deserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to meas 
persons ; and those who are interested in it cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howard’s skill as a dentist. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 
The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rend it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
pire, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates its 
palsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has eaperectied the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the 
ee h of Wutskers, Evesprows, and Mustacnios. it is also un- 
iling in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especial] 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful ae of hair, an 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. atronage of 
Royalty throughout Europe, and the high eclce = - ich this Oil 
is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its e aaaar, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s, 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s, 6d.; and coubto that pine. 21a. 


etuate, at the lowest possible 














On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuine s | R ROWLAND'S 
article are these words, in two lines, ACASSAR OLL. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, sonoma 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


TORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
"a fidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to 
all who ‘suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and 
Laver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, De- 

sed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 

Corea Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powental tenis 

-— gentle em | are mild - their operation, safe under any 

‘th di persons can now bear testimony 

to the benefits ‘ be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 
1s. 14d., 28. o2., and 11s. each, in every town in seek ingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 

not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. | 


HE wonderful efficacy of HOLLOWAY'S 

OINTMENT and PILLS in CURING an oe person of 
Rheumatism.—Mr. John Pitt, of King-street, Audley, who has 
resided in that town for upwards of sixty-five years, with the 
exception of ten years, when he served in H.M. 2ith Regiment of 
Foot, began to suffer ‘about four years ago most severely from 
rheumatism, and at times was unable to walk. He was under 
various doctors, and took every kind of medicine without deriving 
any benefit, and at last was effeotually cured by Hollow ay’s Pills 
and Ointment, and he can now walk as well as ever he could in his 
life.—Sold by all druasicts, and at Professor Holloway’s establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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RARE, CHOICE, MOST VALUABLE, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS, 


ON SALE, No, 116 
THE THIRD SELECTION FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


THOMAS THORPE, 18, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


The whole in the finest possible condition, and warranted perfect. 














- ' — 7.242 ; ° 

Thoroton (Dr. R.), Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, | Jordan (Thomas), Poetical Varieties, or Varietie of | Courtenay Family.—De Stirpe et Origine Doms 
folio, very fine large copy, with all the plates, maps, &c., includ- Fancies, 4to. neat, very rare, 102, 10s. 1637 de Courtenay. 8yo. very fine copy, morocco el t, 
ing the additional Arms which were a rinbed afterwards and xek A most interesting copy of this scarce poetical volume, rare, 82. 88. " —. gilt — 
are wanting in most copies, folio, in the original binding, eo 1 containing at the end a Manuscript of 110 pages, comprising *, * Gibbon, in his History, has introduced a long 

= gay oe bees egage, she g reeser part set % ae er = ‘the origin and Mnguiar, fortunes of the noble Aimed 

4 in the Autograph of Jordan, which are entirely unpublishe Jourtenay. e above work contain 

Todd (H. J. ), History of the College of PR cn Jordan was the professed Pageant Writer and Poet Laureat sieurs Courtenay to the king, the ot appeal of the fami 
at Ashridge. in the County of Buckingham, founded in the year for the City of London, and Author of various works. His separate opinions of the lawyers, some of which are ex ae 
1276, by Edmund Ear! of Cornwall, to which is added, a De- Autograph is of very uncommon occurrence. rare,and indeed every leaf which is necessary to ae 

scription of the present Mausion, erected on the site of the K work complete. 

ancient College, porerene and plates, proofs upon India paper, | An) ight (Rich ard Pay ne), Account of the Remains of Varth Lud 

atlas folio, fine clean copy, half-bound morocco, uncut, 1u/. 1's. the Worship of Priapus, and its Connection with the Mystic “E ioe At - a a - Binemstom Ethiopia, 

heology of the Ancients, very fine copy, with all the curious gipti, utriusque Arabia, Persidis, Sire, ac I 

*x* Published at the expense of the late Countess of Bridge: plates, hy bds. uncut, exinemnat rare, Por 108. 1786 extra Gangem, interprete Archangelo M Madrignane tanene 

water. Sold in the late Duke of York’s sale for 162, *x* Privately printed for presents only by the Dilettanti be <3 morocco elegant, very rare, 7/. M 

221. 


Societ voyage est singulié: 

Nash (Dr. T.), History of Worcestershire, with the r a eae eee ctw 4 om pee Le ip 
Supplement, portrait, and all the plates complete, 2 vols. folio, Watt (Robert), Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General par le LY et la barbarie des Mussulmans. The Celotte copy 
remarkably fine copy, elegantly bound in russia, gilt ao. Index of Deon po | phe eer Sdiueptu, in two parte, com- H pold for 1 
1d. Lis. 1781—96 prising Authors and Subjects, 4 vols. in two, 4to. fine copy, 

ghee 4 materials for this history were collected by Habing- morocco elegant, gilt edges, Sl. 88. Edinburgh, Thad atrial Tract, yablshed fom 1679 to my be 
ton, the poet. Glanvilla (Bartholomei) Anglici, Liber de Proprie- Yery fine copies, in beautiful old blue moroceo, gilt eign on 

Walpole’ 8 (Hi. ) Anecdotes of Painting in England, tatibus Rerum, first edition, large folio, remarkably fine, if 104.1 
with Account of the Artists and their Productions by v ertue, not enna copy, in the original binding, extremely rare, 
also his Catalogue of Engravers, also Edwards and “Richard: 10 sine ulla nota, cirea 1470 


ion 
ta "A very complete series, illustrati eventful 
period of history. - a 


son’s Continuations, in all 7 vols. 4to. with nume pous portraits, Sat ‘This splendid volume was printed at Cologne, and is the Suide Lexicon, Greed et Latina, ed. Ludolphus Kus. 
morocco elegant, gilt edges, uniform, fine set, 102. 108. same which has been attributed to Caxton. The chief evi- terus, 3 vols. folio, fine copy, uncut, with very copious and 
ditions and Co; 
beautifully written, and entirely unpub 
> 102. 108, Cantabrigia, 1705 
* "These manuscript additions are extremely valuable, and 
purchased 


Strawberry Hill, 1762—71 dence of the existence of such an edition is the following most important Manuscript Notes, Ad 


pe re a - mae of Wyukyn de Worde, subjoined to his edition of the > 

Cook, King, and Hawkesworth’s Voyages, with fine sis ‘ 1, 3. C. de Pauw, 
old impressions of the plates, portraits, and maps, Her Royal | «And also of your charite bear in remembrance, 
Highness the late Princess Sophia’s copy, 8 vols. 4to. extra The soule of William Caxton, first printer of this boke, should be deposited in some public library, It was 
marbled edges, and atlas folio of plates, a beautiful set, In laten tongue at Cologn himself to advaunce. in Mr. Heber’s sale for 182. 


lol. 10s. 1773—84 That every wel disposyd man may thereon loke.” O Pauli) Ad Chistes 0 
s = . : oa : . ee , wosli auli) Adversus Christia 
Churchill and Lord Oxford's Collection of Voyages Hieronymi (Sancti) Epistole, second edition, folio, ae IL, first aio. folio, ee 
and Travels, some now first printed. from Original Manu- remarkably fine large copy, elegantly bound in morocco, gilt =: throughout, elegantly bound in morocco gilbedge,w 
scripts, others now first published in English, illustrated with edges, extremely rare, Gl. 16s, éd. vellum fiy leaves, extremely rare, 62. 68. z 
several hundred Maps and Cuts, Views of different Countries, Sine ulla nota, ‘sed Argent. Mentelin, cirea 1469 *x* Sold in the Alchorne sale for 260, and in the Vallee 
Cities, Towns, Forts. Ports. with the Habits of different *y* A magnificent specimen of early typography, printed in for 386 francs. 
Nations, 8 vols. folio, best edition, fine copy, in old calf, mar- the ge Gothic letter of Mentelin, with which he executed age 
bled edges, 72. 78. 1752 the Virgil and Terence. Brienne Laire’s copy sold for 1200 | Cyrilli Speculum Sapientie alias quadripartitus 


Hearne (T.), Ectypa varia ad Historiam Britanni- — apologeticus yocatus, in cujus quidem Proverbiis omnis ¢ 


x si » totius Sapientiz Speculum claret, folio, remarkabl 
cam illustrandam, e olim insculpta, Studio et Cura Thoma Rooth (David), Bishop of Ossory ’ Analecta Sacra, elegant iis bound in anal cco, with broad Serdens ef alae 


Hearne, a most interesting series of beautiful engravings of Nova et Mira, de Rebus Catholicorum in Hibernia pro fide et br gee A edges, extremely rare, 61. 6s. 
British Antiquities, &c., which are contained in this cele Dated | religione gestis, continentes semestrem gravaminum rela- Sine ull nota, circa 1475 
‘Antiquary’s works, the original edition, folio, fine imp ressio ns, } tionem, parzenesin ad Martyres designatos, et processum Mar- xx* First edition of this very curious collection of Fable. 
Ss. 6d. 17 Le age m “fine tall co fidei Lane capine three pores. omnes te, in It is rendered of peculiar interest and value from the circum 
*x* A note in the autograph of the celebrated antiavary, vol. Svo. fine ta COPY. morocco elegant, with morocco lining, stance of all the later editions being castrated and much 
Browne Willis, states, * that at the death «f fess these gilt a or ess . 8, 88s, is Catholic Bist vy aos ag le altered. . 
coppers, which had been used for Hearne’s works, were pur avid Roth, or Rooth, Catholic Bis nop of Ossory, who | ° reyye 
chenea 4 by the learned antiquary, James West, and a few copies assisted the Primate Usher in his *Primordia,’ and had high Dugdale (Sir William), Baronage of England; or, 
printed for presents to the particular virtuosi, among which I had compliments paid him by that excellent prelate, was the Historical Account of the Lives and most Meneses 
I r 3 ; 
the honour to be included.” “nea up with this choice copy isa anonymous author of this work, which is es attainable of our English Nobility, 3 vols. in 2, folio, fine clean copy, with 
catalogue of Browne Willis’s collection of English coins, with complete. Sold in Mr. Hanrott’s sale for 131.5 a few Manuscript Notes and Corrections in the Autograph of 
folio printed table of the gold coins of the kings of England, } ° Browne Willis,and his Arms impressed on the sides, vaya, 
with important manuscript notes, prices, &c., by Browne Willis. | Ireland.—An interesting and important Collection 61. 163. 60 
= >. of Eighty Tracts, illustrative of the History and Saaeseies *x* “ A work abounding in the most valuable i i 
Newcourt’ s Ecclesiastical I arochial History of the of Ireland, its Commerce, Revenue, National Debt, Agricul- | recalling many half perished names, arranged in exact genea- 
Diocese of London, containing an Account of the Bishops, ture, Pension List, Independence, Population, Laws es, logical order ; a work which none can comprehend the nicely 
‘ans, Archdeacons, Dignitaries. and Prebendaries, from the Manufactures, Mines, Speeches, inland Navigation, Educ: and difficulty but those who have actually made the exper 
st foundation. also the several par ishes within the Diocese, on, eg ne Ag peg dp y of great scarcity, a few ment.”—Hunte 
Patrons, Incumbents, Endowments of Vicarages, portrait and anuscript otes, and ma presentation copies from 
plates, large paper, 2 vols. folio, fine copy, russia, gilt edges, | the Authors to his Grace the Duke o uckingham, 8vo. sewed, | Henninges (Hieronymi) Theatrum Genealogicum, 
very rare, Sl. &8 1708—10 a valuable collection, Sl. 88. 1759—1843 ostentans omnes — 7 oie + om 
*y* A splendid library book. It comprises all London and | aliquot familiarum nobilium in Saxonia, &c., with nu 
Middieats, with parts of Hertéordshire aries inchasasiiice, Colambus. -—Epictela Christopher Colon de Insulis plates of Arms, 9 vols. folio, fine copy, old calf, "et very soe, 
ndie, &c., fourth edition, with curious woodcuts, 4to. fine copy, a 
Bluteau (R.), Vocabulario Portuguese e Latino; extremely rare, 71. 17a. 6d, Basilew, per J.B. de Olpe, 1494 | arte This is peel .-YTr work on Genealogy publi 
ith S > a1 » 81. 88. | *¥* Washington Irving, in his Life of Columbus, is very elo- ny ~ e con 
with Supplement complete, 10 vols. folio, neat, very rare, 8l. 88. quent in praise of the lang ruage used in this first document and Gentr: B 
Rut h > se D onary to the prese . | ever printed relative to the discovery of America. other 4 egum 
one os : ny ay haem git tr ; ¥ naining cop ries of betray 3, — — discovery « poet se grr wee gems gece in ad- Jonstoni <Joannis) Tnecriptiones Histesion | Origine 
28 e “ 2 miration and the warmest eulogium oftheir merit and extra- = 4 7 
the upplement only, in 2 vols,, were sold at 2400 res per copy ordin ry rarity. Dr. Robertson, notwithstanding his great te eae pe = Bielvini ; etiam Heroes ox Omal MISES 
Ogilby’s (John) W orks.—Britannia, or an Illustration resear h, es totally unacquainted with its existence. A | Pre mag pan age reaps ecto cleeand silt ‘edges, very Fae, 6 62 
of the Kingdom of England and Wales, fine impressions of the Sim soot " agg “ nee ears later sold at Puttick & . et Lugd. Bat. 160-3 
numerous plates, 1675 . America, being the latest aod mest ly P Cc =_—— hi I lucti A *y* Sold in the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale for 132. 138, 
accurate Description of the New rld, maps and plates, 16 | capaci s. —Cosmographie ntroductio et merici f th Ki 
—Africa, &c. maps and pl 1670.—Asia, and other parts of | * | Sandford (F. > Genealogical History of the Kings 
India, maps and plates, lf Tw cs s from the East acii Quatuor Navigationes, 4to. elegantly bound in mo- and Queens of England and Monarchs of Great Britain, 
India Company to the Em r of China, maps and plates, 167 roceo, gilt edges, of excessive pte Jo. Gruninger, 1509 from the Conquest, anno 1066 to the year 1707, best edition, by 
si Pitisieteiweresa GaBate ga ceva t? | ae Whiston has xeaped the tcaehcsof many ie. | lng plas of Monument ele, es 8g 
bound in russia, with joints, marbled edges, 102. grapaes. *x* A very useful work, compiled by the direction and 
4s > Willett’s sale for 
DO’ encouragement of King Charles. Sold in Wi 
Belgium and Holland.—A most important Collec- Rep rt of Se Geinefall, Be, sere yw - ag A 10l. 108, Townshend, 112, and in Nassau for 134, 13. 
tion of Five Hundred Tracts, in English, French, Latin, and olage po He ee he — ™ ick = forthe 7 ® n, he + deO 
Dutet 1 he Hi Fight Ships of Amsterdam, which set forth from Texell, in | Coronica General de Es spafia, por Florian de Ocampo 
utch, relative to the History of Be Igium and Holland, uni- Hollande, the first of Maie, 1598, stilo novo, whereof foure re- proce le M 1 folio, complete, very 
formly bound in 12 vols. 4to. very neat in calf, 102, 108. ans turned again the 19th of July, 1599, in less than 15 moneths; y 7 mg _~ orales, 5 vols. in “he <4 y Co om 1574-8 
+k A bh wilen ie etd ahensethinn btabedtead a the other foure went forward from Java for the Moluccas, ie. a a vee 
“ + - "tie te - ae ristorical collection. morvcco, gilt edges, extremely rare, 7/. 73. Gratiani Decretum, cum apparatu Dotcae rs 
eynolds (Dr. Edward), Bishop of Norwich, Works, | Thane’s or e # Brixiensis, first edition, a splendid volume, large folio, in 
best otiton in folio, large paper, Ph beautiful portrait b: Thane’s British Auto graphy, a Collection of Fae- original binding, and inthe most beautiful state, some of the 
, . pap al y Similes of the Handwritings of Royal and Illustrious Persons, ital letters illuminated, 10/, 103, Argent. H. Eggesteyn, M71 
Loggan, “i ry fine copy, elegancly bound in morocco, richly with their Authentic Portraits, and Biographical Notices of a * The med splendid specimen of ancient typography | ever 
tooled on the sides, gilt edges, extremely rare, Si. 88, 1679 each, 3 vols. 4to. beautiful copy. morocco elegant, gilt edges, an ~! Strasbu with a date 
Cc (H P original subscriber’s copy. 101 108, beheld. It is th “ first be ae rinted at 8 : a 
rompton (Hugh), Poems by The Son of Bacchus , x4 Sir Mark Sykes sold for 222. 118. 6d. Eggesteyn printed a second edition the following 
and God-son of Apollo, being a Fardle of Fancies, or a Medley ° “a ana “eaten Arthur of Ly tell Bry tayne, translated out of 
of Music, stewed in four ounces of the Oyl of Epigrams, a | Spanish Plays—Comedias y Entremeses, One Hun- Frensshe into Enclishe, by the Noble Johan Bourghehet 
most rare poetical volume, 12mo. morocco elegant, gilt leaves, dred and Sixty, by the most celebrated Spanish Dramatists, in Knyght, Lorde _— black letter, with curious om a spied 
Sl. 88, 1657 14 vols. ato. ha -bound neat, 102. 108. —1749 woodcuts, folio, wants’ the title, and a few leaves in the 
Crompton (Hugh), Pierides, The Muses’ Mount, pianegap cage Arapinampon agers: Southey. sneiaie, Sat 3 Ree = a leaf wie — py 
‘ | * -— 61. 163, 6d. mprynted by Robe! edborne, 
very fine large copy, with the exceeding rare portrait, 12mo. | Dempsteri y Tho.) Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis * This edition of a a aeae Arthur of Little a 
morecee elegant, gilt leaves, *7. ¥s. 1658 | Scotorum, fine copy, orig inal edition, 4to. morocco elegant, gilt | is a excessive rarity. The Duke of Roxburghe’s, Fiesty 
The only other perfect ¢ py ‘with the portrait I can trace | edges, very rar 71. 7 Rononie, 1627 very imperfect, aud was erroneously attributed to — 
sold in the Bin¢ lley sale for 120. #* Sold in ir, Constable's sale for 151. 158. | the only other copy I can trace as having occurred for 


General Catalogue of Books, with Unrivalled Collection of Early English Poetry, Romances, Jests, and other Books of Wit and Drollery, just published, | 
now be had, and the former Lists ; also a Catalogue of Ancient Manuse sripts, upon application to Thomas Thorpe, 138, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, ondon, or set 
per post, free, on receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay each. 
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